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REPORT OF THE 

Racial Distinctions Committee 

Appointed to consider the racial distinctions in 
Criminal Procedure applicable to Indians and non .Indians, 

TO 

H. E. TEE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA IN COUNCIL 

In accordance with the instructions contained in the Home 
Department Resolution no. F.-105 Judicial, dated the 27tb Decem¬ 
ber 1921, we, the members of the Committee appointed by the Govt, 
of India to consider the existing racial distinctions in the criminal 
procedure applicable to Indians and non- Indians, and to report to 
the G .ernmentof India the modifications of the Jaw which we 
recommend should be adopted, have the honour to report for the 
information of Government our conclusions on the questions requir¬ 
ing examination, 

2. In the second Session of the Legislative Assembly, in 
September 1921, Mr N. M. Samarth moved a resolution on the 
subject. Tiie resolution, after amendment, was passed in the follow¬ 
ing form ;— 

‘‘That, in order to remove all racial di&tincfcionB between Indians and 
Europeans in the matter cf their trial and punishment for offemep, a Committee 
he apooimed to rcnsider what amendments should be made in those provisions 
»n the ('ode of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate between Indians 
aud European British subjects, Americans and Europeans who are r ot British 
aubjectp, in criminal trials and proceedings and to report on the best mt thuds 
o! giving effect to their propoea's.” 

o. Accordingly tho Government of India i.^ued a resolution, 
which, after detailing the resolution passed by the Assembly, pro¬ 
ceeded as follows :— 

“The Governor-General in Couocil has already accepted the , rinefide that 
jt is desirable that there : hnuld be equality of status for all people in thin country 
iu the mutter of criminal trials and proceedings, and Las decided to appoint a 
Committee to consider the exi-ting racial distinction in the criminal procedure 
applicable to Indiaus and n n-Indians, and to Teport to thr Government- of 
ludm the modifications of the law which they recommend 6hould be ad-'pbd. 

The Hon’bio Dr. Toj Bahadur Sapru, LL.D., Law Member of 
the Governor General’s Council, has consented to preside over lho 
Committee, aud the following have agreed to aorve ftB'pnc 1 bcis « 

i 
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Sir W'lliam Vincent, 

fc.CS.L, 

S. h. Das, St-nding Counsel, Bengal. 
Hon. Mn Justice Shah, Bombay, 
p. E. Percmi, I.C.S., M.L 
Bahanur T. lia^gacbariar, M.L.A. 

H. Samartb, M.L.A. 

W L ’aivy, M.L.O (Bengal) 

Abul Kaaitn. M.L.A. 

Mr. Pete val will, in addition to bis 


Dr. H. S. Gout, M.L.a. 


*§L 


Mr. Saiyid Sultan Ahmed, (Patna) 

Rift Bahadur Lalit Mohan Baoarji, 
(Allahabad.) 

Mr, E. Stuart. R ff y, (Dibrngaih) 

Mr. W. Muir Masson, Punjab. 

Mr. F. McCarthy, M.L.A. 

Lt. Colonel H. A. J. Gidney, M.L.A. 

duties as a member of the Committee, 


India, 


act as Secretary. 

Thn Comm ttee which will submit its report to the Government of 
will assemble at Delhi on the 6oh January 19v.2. It will conduct ita enquir<es 
m public, but any part of its proceedings may be conducted IN CAMERA if th 
Pr^ideut considers each a course desirable in the public interest. IVrsons wb 
chsi-e to be called as witnesses should apply in writing to the Secretary, care of 
HoEiC Department, Governmeut of India, Delhi, giving tkeir full names and 
addresses together with a brief memorandum of the points in regard to wnicn 
they desire to give evidence. It wiil of course r^st 
decide what evideuce they will hear. 


with the Committee to 


Mr. T. 0. P. Gibbons, K.C , Barrister Advocate-General, 

Bengal, was subsequently added as a member of the Committee. 

4 . The origin of the privileges in question can probably bo 
traced to .he jealousy with which in the eighteenth century and later 
tho jurisdiction of the Courts of the Hon’ble East India Company 
over Europeans was regarded. For a long time the Courts of the 
Companv exercised no such jurisdiction at all, the administration o 
civil and criminal justice in India being confined in such cases to the 
Court* of the presidency towns. The system was undoubtedly based 
n j Hie idea that the Crown from the < ariiest introduction of its tub" 
ject:. into India provided for the administration of justice among 
them a system analogous to that which existed in England. More¬ 
over 5 • vious to 1833 British subjects, not in the servico of the 

Crown or Company, were not allowed to reside at a distance o 
mor-.* than ten milo 3 from a presidency town without special permi-- 
f.io. . On the repeal of this provision, the Court of Directors m 
i/>34 gave instruction that British-born subjects should be subject¬ 
ed to the same tribunals as Indians. They observed that :— 

“Tin- 85th clauBii of the Chatter Aot of 1833. afn r reciting that th* n 
r (■ rc»-.iri--iion on the inters urst-of* Europeans with the country will render i^ 
i to provide a/ainst any mischiefs or dangers that may thence arise, 

proceeds ro direct that you Khali make laws for the protection of the Nativeu 
Iruui io»n.c aud outrage— au obligation which in our view you eauuot ptibMby 
fuldl oi less you r tuh r both Nativi ibjecfc to the earn 

Tn r. ran be no equality of protection where justice if. not tquallj 
n:.d « t. < <>al terms accessible to nil.” 


Accordingly Europe ms were made Amenable to the Civil Courts 
id'.: f he presidency towns in 183n by an Act associated with the 
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Lord Macaulay. Tho question of the trial of Europeans^ 

-i criminal courts outside the presidency towns was raised in 

1849 by the Government of Lord D lliousie ; and again in 1857. It 
was decidfid, however, to await the introduction of the revised 
criminal law in such areas. Tho previous procedure therefore 
continued until 1861, that is to say, European British subjects 
resident outside the presidency towns were tried by th Supreme 
Courts which were stationed in the presidency towns, except in 
respect of certain minor offences for which they were triable by 
European Justices of the Peace. In 1861, the Supreme and Sunder 
Courts were combined into the High Courts of Judicature. English 
Judges were then enabled to go up-country and try cases against 
Europeans. Even up to 1872, however , the general principle was 
that criminal jurisdiction over European British subjects was e~ er- 
cised only by Courts established by tho Crown and not by tho Courts 
of the country. 


. . 1872, when Sir James Stephen was Law Member, tho 

jurisdiction of the ordinary criminal courts war: definitely extended 
to Europeans; but at the same time special forms of procedure 
based on English law and limitations of the powers of the court- 
were framed for their trial. 

6 . In 1813, the well-known Ilbert Bill was introduce] .vith 
tho object of giving jurisdiction to Indian Sessions Judges and 
oert iin Indian Magistrates to try European British subjects. Ov» in ¬ 
to the feeling aroused by the Biil, its scop 1 was redin' d, and a 
compromise was effected, a fresh Bill being introduced are; pasted 
as Act III of 1884. The main effect of the compromise was that, 
whilo ludian Sessions Judges and District Magistrates were enabled 
to try .European British subjects, the right to claim a mixed jury, 
that is, a jury consisting of not le c a than halt Europeans, wfi 
allowed in all Sessions cases (not merely in those triable by jury 
in the case of Indians) and also before Di. f riot Magistrates. Tho 
provisions contained in that Act aiv still in force. 

7. In tho presidency towns European British subjects have 
had and have no privileges before the Presidency Magistrate.-, bu 
they can claim a mixed jury before tho High Court. 

8 . It is interesting to note that, whereas at the time of tb ' 
Ilbert Bill controversy, tho question was wb< her Indian Judges and 
Magistrates should try Europeans or not, the & ibjeot which excite* 
most interest at tho present moment is tho right of a European 
British subject to claim a mixed jury. 

9. Prior to 1882 the law provided that in the ea;o of Euro¬ 
peans (not being European British subjects) and Americans in tny 
t ri: ' before t o Court of Session the accueod had the right to be 
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oy a jury of which not less than half should consist 
'opeans or Americans, if such a jury could be procured. By the 
Code of 1862 this right was retained only in respect of Sessions 

cases normally triable by jury ; while in cases triable with the aid 

of assessors it was provided that half the number of assessors, if 
practicable and if claimed, should be Europeans or Americans. Ibis 

provision is still in force. . , 

10. In anticipation of the examination of witnesses wbo 
appeared to give evidence before the Committeo, the Government of 
India consulted local Governments on the question under examina¬ 
tion. The Committee have also received and studied a largo amount 
of important documentary evidence, including memoranda from all 
the chief European, Anglo-Indian, and Indian Associations, Chamber: 
of Commerce and other leading associations in India. Appendix A 
to this report gives the names of the witnesses who gave evidence 
before the Committee, and also of those who were invited to give 
evidence before the Committee but who were unable to do so. 
We examined at considerate length the 26 witnesses, some of whom 
came from distant places at much personal inconvenience, ihey 
were from the iollowing provinces : 6 from the United Provinces, 
4 from Bengal, including 1 who also represented non-official Europeans 
in * -am, 4 from Madras, 3 each from Bombay, Bihar and Orissa 
and the Central Provinces, 2 from the Punjab, and 1 from Burma. 
TU y wore distributed an follows : 13 odus. 7 Europeans, 4 Mofaa- 
rnedans, 1 Farsi and 1 Anglo-Indian. The witnesses were mostly 
wading' wmbors of tbo legal profession, who practice either m the 
H IR h Courts or in the Mufasail, and we have had the benefit of their 
valuable experience. Every endeavour was made to ascertain public 
opinion, and, in order to secure the most competout witnesses in 
the country, invitations to give evidence were issued by 'the Govern¬ 
ment of India on three occasions, that is, in October, December, 
and January laBt. A statement of all the evidence placed before 
the Committee is given on Appendix B. 

] 1. The most important provisions requiring examination are 
those contained in the Criminal Procedure Code, especially Chapter 
XXXIII and sections 4, 22, Ill, 188, 275, 408, 410, 418 and 491 
of that Code, together with section 65 (3) of the Government of 
India Act, section 56 of the Indian Penal Code, the Penal Servitude 
Act, XXIV of I6*>5, a^d the European Vagrancy Act, IX of *874. 

12 . ~A The principal dia*<iuctions between the provisions relat¬ 
ing to Indians and those relating to European British subjects are 
as follows :— m 

(i) By virtue of the provisions of section 443 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, European British subjects are not triable by a secopu 
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iird class Magistrate and are only triable by a Magistral 
class if he is a Justice of the Peace and, save in the case 
of District and Presidency Magistrates, a European British subject. 

(«) The jurisdiction of Additional and Assistant Sessions 
Judges over European British subjects is restricted by septioa 444 
of the Code to cases where they are themselves European British 
subjects and in the case of Assistant Sessions Judges to those who 
have been Assistant Sessions Judges for at least three years and have 
been specially empowered in this behalf by the local Government. 

(in) The sentences that may be awarded by first class Magis¬ 
trates, District Magistrates and Courts of Session in the case of 
European British subjects are limited by sections 446 and 449 
of the Code to threo months’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000 ; 
six months’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 2.000 ; and one year’s 
imprisonment and unlimited fine, respectively. 

(iv) In the caso of trials before a High Court, Court of Sossion 
or District Magistrate, European British subjects are entitled by 
sections 450 and 451 of the Code to be tried by jury, oi which 
not les3 than half shall be Europeans or Americans. 

(v) Section 456 of the Code gives to European British 
subjects remedies in the nature of habeas corpus which are more 
extensive than those provided for Indians by Chapter XXXVII. 

( vi ) Under the provisions of sections 408 and 416 of the Code 
European British subjects have more extensive rights of appeal 
in criminal cases than Indians, in that they may appeal against 
sentences in which an appeal would not ordinarily lie ; and they 
also have the option of appealing in the alternative to the High 
Court or to the Court of Session. 

(*u) Under section 11 i the provisions of the Code roga rung 
the taking of security for good behaviour in sections 109 and 110 
do nob apply to European British subjects in cases whore they 
may be dealt with under the European Vagrancy Act o* 1874 ; and 

(viii) The definition oi High Court is not so wide in the cat:] 
of European British subjects os it is in tbe caso of Indians. 

B. The only distinction between the provisions relating to 
Indians and those relating to Europeans (not being European British 
subjects) and Americans is that under the provisions of section 460 


of the Code in every caso triable by jury or with the aid of assessors, 
in which a European (not being a European British subject) or an 
American is an accused person, not loss than half the number of 
jurors or aseoseors must, if practicable and if claimed, be Europeans 
or Americans. 

13. To turn to the particular changes which are proposed :— 
The first v oe is the ctniendmnt of tho definition of -uropc^n 
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^-Au Ubject fe:Hon 4 Old) Of the Code . — It is generally aduik 
• th !" 13 nob , a satisfactory definition ; for instanco it includes 
non-European domiciled in Natal but not a European domiciled 

• Q 1 « ■ . ,ri0 “'. ^ Vlng reg;lrd t0 all the facts we recommand that 
tnei definition of European British subject should bo amended by 

tit'"? 0 ?* t a n thS WOrda In clause ^ of aec!ion 1 ( 1 ) (*) after the 
^erd Ireland, thus omitting all reference to the British Possessions 

or Dominions outside Great Britain and Ireland. If this alteration 

made, there will still be a difference between the definition of 
European British subject in the Criminal Procedure Code and the 

wo.ding of section 65 (3) of the Government of Iudia Act, which 

runs as follows :— * 

The Indian Legislature has not power, without the previous approval of 

court othtrTh^rf CouDciI ' to mabe an ? law empowering any 

sv if H « M ? ! ? h C T 1 ’ t0 6entcnco ‘o punishment of death 

subjects, or abolisHtany Scou".) 11 EnI ° Pe " th9 Children 60ch 

British e suhi fl l°i ni °u h 0 We 7 er ’ tbat tho definition European 
Government 9 nf ^ b ® ^'“''^ed to this description in tho 

, , J . . indla Act. ,Ve recommend two additions to our 
proposed definition. Tho first is that subjects oi His Majesty born 

Australian^ P d °“' Clled any of the European, American or 
..u-tranai, Possessions or Dominions of His Majesty or in New 

^■,aiand or in the Union of South Africa should be classed as 
European British subjects when they are actually serving in India 
in His Majesty s British Army, Navy or Air Force. Tbo reason 
u, ns an. ition is that when such persons arc transferred 
to India, they have no option. They are not in tho same position 
tbo,e who of their own free choice come to roside in India. The 
• >-rn.n aodPion that we recommend is that subjects of His Majesty 

An i trJ! atU p' S2d -° r doraic j led «*> a! >y of tbo European, American or 
Z l' n 11 " P °' 96 r 0, ; 8 T 0r Domimo " 3 W* Majesty or in New 
ado >tiou of oVir the U, ; i0D °/ i aath Af ™ a who at the date of the 
Indian "V" H * a Ma j esfy ’ a Ind « a n Army, Royal 

British subjects. A ‘ r F ° l ' C0 sbouId 1)0 classed as European 

sraili number of nm° ^ odditions will affect only a comparatively 
Government members Committee, including the 

made between ner „, ’ • ° { . opl 1 nlori ' - at n, > distinctions should bo 

in the India,, Force*' ,n th ® British Forces and those serving 

14 . 


in section 


4 (1)U) of'the (S qU w i0U U ihS dafiuUion of III,h Court 

Court should b c \V 0 sam.^i!'th m r° : ' d f p ?i,; tbe defi,,ition of High 
Indians the \1 bbo . Ca8e 01 f Europeans as in the oaso of 

y 0 obab9 iti Council being requested to give hip. 
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/approval to, this change, having regard to the provisions 
65 (3) of the Government of India Act. We are, however, 
of opinion that in regard to certain sections of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, only the Chartered High Courts, the Chief Court of Lower 
.Burma and the Courts of the Judicial Commitdoners of tha Central 
Provinces, Oudh, Sindh and tipper Burma, should be included in the 
term “High Court.** 
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Justices of the Peace for the Mufassal 

15. Section 22 .—We do not think it necessary to express any 
opinion on the question whether Justices of the Peace should be re¬ 
tained outside the Presidency towns. We are, however, of opinion 
that whether the title is retained or not, it should not be a qualifica¬ 
tion for tho trial of a European British subject. We are also of 
opinion that such appointments outside the presidency towns should 
not be restricted to Europeans. In regard to the trial of European 
British subjects generally we consider that outside the presidency 
towns the only distinction should be that the Magistrate in question, 
if the accused so desires, should not be below tho rank of a first class 
Magistrate. We recognize that in this roepect a slight distinction 
will still remain between European British subjects and Indians; 
but we believe that no objection will bo taken on that account so 
btr as offences punishable with imprisonment are concerned. We 
recommend, however, that offences punishable with fine not exceed* 
l0 £ R'u 50 only (and no other punishment), in respect of which 
a European is accused, may bo tried by any Magistrate having juris¬ 
diction normally in respect of such offences. 

Proviso as to European Vagrants 

16. Section 111 .—We consider that this section should be 
repealed, and that sections 109 and 110 should apply equally to 

/ H ' ar °PeaU8 and Indians. But at the came lime wo recommend tha*- 
^ European Vagrancy Act IX of 1874 should be retained, as it l> 
squired in connection with the deportation of undesirable Europe ..ns. 

bhe majority of the members of the Committee cotmder ihar 
h examination should be made of the quo st ion whether tho per: ad 
three years prescribed in section 110, as tho period for vvhicb im- 
hriaonment maj bo ordered in default of tho production of suitable 
i I'J'Ciirity, is not excessive. We aro of opinion that the cubjoot is u** 
hat deserves the attention of Government, and wo venture to : 

-‘At local Governments and High Courts should bo consulted thrruo 
Liability of British subjects for offence* committed out of 
British India. 

. 17. Section 188. -Tbi- -rcn. * is in accordw co with the previ- 

l °n» of tho Government of Icdia Act: no change in proposed 
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"Person charged outside presidency towns jointly with 
European British subject. 

Section 214. —Amendments consequential on our proposals will . 
be necessary. 

Jury for trial of persons not Europeans or Americans 
before Court of Session. 

Section $75 .—The provision contained in this section should be 
extended to trials before the High Court — vide paragraph 24 below. 
Consequential amendment? will bo necessary. 

Right of European British subjects to appeal to High 
Court or Court of Sessions. 

18. Section 408.—proviso (a).—We are of opinion that this 
proviso should be repealed. 

Saving of restrictions on appeals from sentences on 
European British subjects. 


19. Sections 418, 414 , 415 , and 415— We recommend the repeal 
of section 416. We consider, however, that outside the presidency 
k wns in the case of all persons, both European and Indian, there 
thould be an appeal against any sentence of imprisonment passed by 
a Magistrate. This involves a substantial modification of tho 
general law of the land, and will to a certain extent increase tho 
T rk of the Sessions Courts. Nevertheless we aro of opinion, on 
general grounds and apart from the particular case of tho European 
British subject, that an appeal should lie against any such sentence. | 
It is to be noted that short sentences of imprisonment should, where [ 
possible, be avoided : and the number of sentences of one month and 
under passed by District. Magistrates and first class Magistrates 
should not, as far an we can judge, bo very large. In the case of a 

sentence passed in a trial by a Court of Session we would allow no 
appeal in respect of a sentence of one month or under. The question 
of nn .Appeal in the case of sentences of imprisonment raises some 
did culty in tho case of summary trials. It has been suggested that, 
in' order to moet this difficulty, all summary trials should bo abolished., f 
We are not, however, prepared to recommend such a serious change 
in the law of the land. We recommend instead that an appeal shook 
lie against any sentence of imprisonment passed by a Magistrate 
trying a case suninu.iily. Appeals lie even at present in certain 
car.es against sentences passed in a summary trial ; and section *264 
of the Criminal Procedure Code deals with the record in such cast-’* 
Dr fi ; 3 pru and Sir William Vincent observe that .lie Government 
India will ultimately bo guided in a great measure by the opinion 3 
gf local Governments and High Courts on tho proposal to extend the 
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. appeal in the oases mentioned in this and in tho next 
apbs,.as it may involve much increase in judicial labour. 


We recommend no change in the provisions of section 413 in 
respect of appeals from sentences of tine only in ordinary cases, but 
we would in modification of section 414 permit a right of appeal from 
sentences of fine only which exceed Rs. 50 in summary cases. 

Wo consider that public opinion should be invited as regards 
the punishment of whipping, in particular on the question whether 
the punishment should not be confined to persons convicted of any 
offences mentioned in section 4 of the Whipping Act, and also in the 
way of school discipline to juvenile offenders. A minority of the 
Committee are in favour of the complete abolition of the punishment 
of whipping except in the case of juvenile offenders. A majority of 
the Committee consider that if after the proposed inquiry tho 
punishmont of whipping is retained, it should apply to Europeans 
and Indians alike ; that it should be provided for tho same offences ; 
and that the same classes of officers should have power to sentence 
to the punishment Europeans and Indians alike, subject always to 
the provisions of a right of appeal, even whero the sentence is one of 
whipping only, and to the further provision that the execution of the 
sentence should be suspended pending the disposal of the appeal. 


Appeal on what Matters Admissible, 

20. Section J/.18. —We recommend that in all jury trials in 
which the jury are not unanimous, or in which the jury arc unani¬ 
mous but the Judge does not agreo With the verdict of the jury, l ot ’ 
in tho High Court and in Sessions Courts, an appeal should lie on 
facts as well as on law both in the case of conviction and^of acquittal 
(the appeal in th * case of acquittal being by the local Government) 
in respect both of Europeans and Indians. This right should be 
specially laid down in the Code and should be as free and unres¬ 
tricted as in tho case of any other appeal. Ihe appeal should bo 
heard by three Judges in the case of an appeal from a decision in a 
High Court and by two Judges in tho case of an appeal from a deci¬ 
sion in a Sessions Court. Section- 413 and 423 (2) should bo 
amended accordingly. 0 \ this point we invite reference to tho 
English Criminal Appeal Act of 1#07. We recognize that this is an 
important alteration in the general law of the. land, but we believe 
that, it will receive considerable support from legal opinion in India. 
it has been p inted nut- to us that the EnglLh Act of 1907 does not 
recognize appeal* against acquittals, But appeal* against acquittals 
by the local Government form an integral part oi the Indian Law , 
and it would not be logical to extend appeals on fact? to ertain jury 
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only in respect of convictions and not in respect of acquT 
pecially a3 the chief complaint made against juries is that they are 
too prone to acquit. 



Dr. Saprn and Sir William Vincent observe that the Govern¬ 
ment of India will ultimately be guided by the opinions of the local 
Governments and High Courts on the proposals contained in this 
paragraph. Mr. Rangacharfar is in favour of allowing such appeals 
only where a mixed jury has been claimed and only in the case of 
an acquittal. 


Magistrates empowered in cases against European 
British subjects. 


21. Section J^S —This section will require to be amended in 
the light of paragarab 15 above. 

Judges in Courts of Session empowered in cases against 
European British subjects. 


Section —We consider that the Section should be repealed. 

Cognisance of offences committed by European 
British subjects. 


Section —Consequential amendments only. 

Sentences which may be passed by provincial magi c,f rates. 

22. Section —In our opinion District Magistrates and first 
class Magistrates (whether empowered under section 30 or not) 
should not be allowed to pass on European British Subjects any 
sent iice (. her than a sentence of imprisonment which may extend 
to two years, including such solitary confinement as is authoris 'd 
b.v law, or of fine which may extend to Rn. 1.000. It will be 
oh-e*ved that these are the limits of the ordinary powers of a 
pi. irict or first-class Magistrate with tho exception that they do not 
include a sentence of whipping. This i« subject, to our previous 
observations in paragraph 19. The majority of the Committe e are 
ot opinion that sections 30 and 34 should be repealed, on the ground 
‘n it a sentence of moro than two years’ imprisonment should not 
bj passed without the assistance of a jury or assessors. 

Dr. Sapru and Sir William Vincent consider that the Govern¬ 
ment of India must ultimately be guided in a large measure by the 
opinions of the local Governments and the Ili^h Courts on the 
qm stion whether it is practicable to repeal those sections. Some 
members of the Committee are of opinion that, if after inquiry it 
is decided to retain these sections, tl. should apply equally to 
Europeans and to Indians. 
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bmmitment to bo to the High Court in certain cases. 
Sections 44? and 443* — Thes sections should be repealed. 
Sentences which may be passed by a Court of Session. 
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%4> Section 44$* — Wo are of opinion that Sessions Courts should 
have power to pass the same sentences on Europeans as to Indians. 
Accordingly Sessions Judges and Additional Sessions Judges should 
have power to pass sentences of death, in the case of Europeans and 
Indians alike, subject as usual to confirmation by the Higb CourL 
This provision is to be read together with our proposal that tboro 
should be a mixed jury, that is, a jury of not. less than half Europeans 
or Indians, as the case may bo. in trials before the High Court and 
Serious Court. In the very limited number of cases in the Sessions 
Court in which Europeans will be tried without a jury, they will be 
tried with European assessors. We develop this point later. We 
adopt the principle that a Sessions Judge or Magistrate should have 
power to pass the same sentence in the case of a European as of an 
Indian, and that safeguards should bo obtained by other methods 
than by restricting the punishment which the presiding Judge or 
Magistrate can inflict. We recommend therefore that the Secretary 
of State in Council bo requested to give his previous approval in 
accordance with section 65 (3) of the Government of India Act t > 
this change in the law. A 9 in the case of Magistrates, wo make an 
exception in respect of the punishment of whipping. 


Jury ok assessors before High Court or Court of Session. 

25. Section 4&0 .—The most difficult question for the Committee 
to decide is that of the trial by jury of European British subjects. 
This is the poiut on which non official European opinion is most 
emphatic, namely, that it is essential that a mixod jury sbou. } be 
retained. Wc have decided accordingly th*t the mixed jury should 
remain both in the High Court and in the Sessions Court in all cases 
which are to be tried by jury under our proposals, subject, however 
to certain provisions and safeguard*, namely,— 

I. The same law as to the composition of the jury shall apply to 
Indiana as to Europeans, that is to ray, the majority of the jury, if 
m Indian accused 0 desires, r hcll consist of persona who aro not 
Europeans or Americans. This is already the law in Sessions 
Courts aud section 275 should be so amended as to make i; apply 
to the High Court also. 

II. There shall be a right of appeal both on law and facts, bots 
from conviction and acquittal, in the case of Europeans and Indians 
alike, excer.r whore the jury are unanimous and the judge ap e eh 
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the verdict of the jury. The further conditions of the 
escribed in paragraph 20 above. This proposal is recommen¬ 
ded as an alteration of the general law of the land ; but in 
particular it is intended to form an integral part of our proposal 
to maintain the mixed jury. 

III. The High Court Special Jury List should in our opinion be 
revised and it should no longer be limited to 200 Europeans and 
200 non-Europeans. It should include all who are qualified, to 
whatever nationality they may belong. This revision will probably 
increase the proportion of non-Europeans in the list. This proposal 
involves the repeal of section 312 of the Code. 

In the following respects the existing law should be maintained, 
namely, the number of the jury save with the two exceptions noted 
below will remain as at present ; the number required for a convic- 
tjoi or acquittal in the High Court and in the Session Court will 
oontinue unchanged ; and the light of reference in the Sessions 
Court under section 307 will also remain as it is ; this will be in 
addition to the right of appeal. As it is proposed to grant a right 
of appeal from the verdict of the jury and the judgment thereon 
both on points of law and of fact in certain cases tried in the exercise 
of 'Its original criminal jurisdiction by a High Court, a certificate 
from the Advocate General, as laid down in the Letters Patent, 
will not bo necessary in every case of appeal from a decision in the 
High Courts of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. This proposal will 
involve the amendment oi the provisions of the Letters Patent by 
the Indian Legislature. 

The exceptions that wo propose in regard to the number of the 
Jury are : — 

( i) in the Sessions Court the number should be any uneven 
number rorn five to nine which the local Government may select. 
Thus “five*’’ should be substituted for “ three ” in section 274, 
a - the minimum number of the jury in a Sessions Court ; and 

(u) in murder cases before the Sessious Court we are of opinion 
that the number of the jury should, if practicable, be nine. 

26. Another difficulty arisep from the fact that a European can 
claim a trial by jury in any casein a Court of Session, whereas a 
very large proportion of tbo cases in Court of Session in which 
Indians are accused are tried with the aid of assessors, To meet 
tbn difficulty we consider it necessary to make special provision for 
cases in a Court ..of Session in which racial considerations between 
Europeans and Indians are involved , and also to substitute for the 
trial of Europeans by jury, in certain caeoi in Courts oi See ion 
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isiciai considerations do not arieo, trial with the ni 
-^xuuiwjjrau assessors. 

Oar proposals are : — 

(i) In any district in which for any class of oifenee Indians 
are normally triable in a Court of Session by jury the accused, 
whether Indian or European, shall be entitled to claim a mixed 
jury, that is to say, a jury consisting of not less than half 
of persons of his own nationality. 


( ii ) In any district in which for any class of offence Indians are 
normally triable in a Court of Sossiou with the aid of assessors, 
but in which racial considerations between Europeans and Indians 
are involved, the accused, whether Indian or European, shall be 
entitled to claim a mixed jury, on the ground of the existence of 
such racial considerations. The Sessions Judge will decide the 
preliminary question whether in any particular case racial consi¬ 
derations are involved, and no appeal or revision shall lio against 
his decision on this preliminary poiut. Ho will have to decide 
who is tho person really aggrieved. The exact wording of the 
provision will be a matter for the consideration of the draftsman, 
but where the accused and the complainant are of different 
nationalities, that is, w iere one is a European and one r.n 
Indian, racial consider ‘ !ons shall be deemed to arise. 

(in) In any district in which for any class of offence Indians are 
normally triable in a Court of Session with the aid of assessors 
and in which no racial considerations are involved, tho accused, 
whether Indian or European, shall bo tried with assessors, who, if 
the accused so claims, shall all be of the nationality of the accused. 
We add tho further recommendation that in all cases tivable with 
the aid of assessors there shall be, if possible, four, and in any 
case not less than three, assessors. The existing provision in 
Section 284 is that “two or more” assessors shall be chosen, as the 
Judge thinks fit. 


It will be seen that so far as the European is concerned, his 
right of trial by jury will be taken away only in a limited number 
of cases in which no racial considerations aro involved ; and in such 
ca»es instead of being tried by a jury of five (the usual number in 
the Court of Session) of which he cau claim that not less than three 
shall be Europeans, he will be triod probablj with four and in an/ 
case with nof less 0 n three assessors, who will all, if he so claims, 
be Europeans. In be case of an Indian, he will be able to claim a 
mixed jury in any case where racial considerations arc involved ; 
aud in any case triable with assessors, there will be not lose than 
three Indian assessors. 
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7, la warrant cases outside the presidency towns, in 
considerations between Europeans and Indians are involved, 
e accused and the complairant shall each have the right to apply 
to the trying Magistrate, on the ground of the existence of such 
racial considerations, for committal to the Sessions Court for trial 
by a jury of which not less than half shall bo of the nationality of 
the accused. If the Magistrate decides in favour of the applicant, 
that is to say, if he finds that racial considerations are involved, ho 
shall proceed to make a preliminary enquiry as in cases triable by 
the Sessions Court. If the Magistrate finds that no racial consider¬ 
ations aro involved, the applicant shall have the right to appeal to 
the Sessions Court against the decision of the Magistrate on this 
preliminary poiut. We would give no right of appeal or revision 
irom the decision of the Sessions Court on the preliminary' point 
as to whether in any particular case racial considerations aro 
involved or not, We have already in paragraph 26 indicated 
what wo mean by racial considerations and when they shall 
be deemed to exist. 


The Hon’ble Sir William Vincent would prefer to give the 
right mentioned in this paragraph to the accused only and not to 
the complainant also. 

28. Similarly in summons cases outside the presidency towns 
we aro of opinion that where— 

u' racial considerations, as already defined, between Euro¬ 
peans and Indians are involved, and also 

(ii) the, offence is punishable with imprisonment, the accused 
anil the complainant shall each have the light to apply to the trying 
Magistrate that the case be sent to a Bench of two Magistrate' 
of the 1st clacs, one Indian and one European, for trial, on the 
ground of the existence of such considerations. If the trying M .gis 
tra’e decides against the applicant on this preliminary point, tho 
applicant shall have the right to appeal to tho Sessions Court 
against the decision of the Magistrate on tho pdint. 

V he?i tho case is tried by the above mentioned Bench, in tho 
e vent of a difference of opinion between the Magistrates the case, 
with tho opinions of tho Magistrates, will be laid before the Sessions 
Judge, who, alter taking such further ovidence, if any, as he may 
think fit, hall pass such judgment, sentence or order in the case as 
he thinxa fit and is according to law. From the decision of such a 
Bench there shall h. an appeal in accordance with the ordinary law. 
An appeal against the decision of the Sessions Judge will lie to the 
High Court, if aa appealable sentence is pa sad by him. 


ww/sr^ 
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Jt'ry before District Magistrate. 

Section 451.— Wo are of opinion that trial by jury before 
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Magistrates should bo abolished. 

Details of procedure in cases in which European British 
subjects are concerned:— 

Sections 452 to 455 inclusive.— Consequential amendments only 


Provisions corresponding to habeas corpus 
Sections 456 to 458 to be rend vith Section 491— Wa aro of 
opinion that the rights which Europeans enjoy of the nature of 
hobeas corpus should be extended to Indians throughout British 
India. In this and other matters we would not interfere with the 
existing procedure in respect of Indian States. 

Applications of Acts confering jurisdiction. 

Section 459 — Consequential amendments only. 

Trials of Europeans or Americans. 

30. Sections 460 nvd 461 —These sections deal with Europeans 
(not. being European British subject) and Americans. We are of 
opinion that, unless any qf the privileges in retranl to any such 
persons aro found to be based on treaty, they should be abolished. 

Procedure in trials of European British subjects. 

Europeans or Americans. 


Sections 462, 463 and 5S4'— Consequential amendments only. 

31. The Penal Servitude Jd, XXIV of 1855 and Section 66 of 
the Indian Penal Code. — We are of opinion thatSection 56 of the 
Indian Peal Code and Act XXIV of 1855 should be repealed The 
onmnmitation of a sentence of transportation can bo effected under 
Sections 401 and 402 of the Criminal Procedure Code and the 
ordinary Prison Hula* which apply to Indians and Europeans alike. 
We do not. talce objection to the commutation of sentences of trans¬ 
portation in the case of Europeans, but wo aro of opinion that, 
statutory distinctions in this respect arc not necessary. We are 
informed that the question of abolishing sentences o« transportation 
R3 a form of punishment is under consideration. 

32. European Vagrancy Act, IX of 787 Jf. —I« will he for the 
draftsman to consider whether any change is necessary in the 
European Vagrancy Act, having regard to too pioposed repeal of 
Section 111 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

33. No change is necessary in the provisions relating to 
Presidency Magistrates. 

34. To put: nr main proposals in respect of the modifications of 
tho Criminal Procedure Code into tabular form, their effbctwill be . 
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For European British subjects. 

/n appeal will lie against any sentence of imprisonment passed 
by a Magistrate. There will ejso be a right of appeal agamst 
any sentence of fine exceeding Rs. 60. 

In every case before the High Court and Sessions Court, in 
which he is tried by a jury, the accused will be entitled to 
claim a mixed jury, that is, a jury consisting of not less than 
half of the nationality of the accused, subject to— 

(a) An appeal on facts as well on law in the case both of 
conviction and acquittal, when the jury are not unanimous, 
or when the jury are unanimous but the Judge does not agree 
with them. . . 

(B) A probable increase in the number of Indians in the Special 
JuTy List. 

(c) A provision that the jury shall be not less than five and 
in all murder cases, if practicable, nine. 

III. The accused in the Sessions Court will be entitled to claim 
to be tried by jury in any class of case which is normally 
triable with assessors if racial considerations are involved. 

This provision is in addition to the right of trial by jury in all 

cases in the High Court and also in Sessions Courts where 

such a method of trial is prescribed under Section 2J9 of the 

Criminal Procedure Code. 

IV. In any cla-a >f case in the Sessions Court which is normally 
triable with v-K^ors and where no racial considerations are 
involved, he will be tried with assessors, who will not b 1 -bb 
than three in number, and who, if the accused so claims, 
will all be of biB own nationality. 

V. In a warrant casein which racial considerations arc involved, 
the accused and the complainant will t a.'ii b:i cntitl d to 
claim the committal of the case to the Sessions Court for 

trial by a jury. . , . . , 

.'I. In a summons case where racial considerations are mv ; iv m 
and whpre a sentence of imprisonment can be passed, the 
accused and the complainant will each bo entitled to claim 
that the case shall b tried by a Bench of two fir>t eda-e 
Magistrates, one Indian, and one European, reference in case 
of dna. reement being tn the Sessions Judge. 

VII. In any other case triable by a Magistrate, if the accused so 
desire?, the trial will be by a llruf class Magistrate, except 
in • ases punishable with Hue of not m ..v thau Us. 50 only. 


VIII. Judges and Magistrates, outside presidency-towns, will h ive 
power to pass all sentences which they are authorised by law 
to pass, except whipping and sentences under sect iou 31 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code on which subjects inquiry is 
proposed. 



The sanre 
The Fame 


The same. 


The fame. 


The fame. 


It i9 not 
practicable 
to extend 
this to In* 
diaus. 

The exist ing 
arra n g c * 
meats con¬ 
tinue pend* , 
ing the re¬ 
sult of the 
j propo s e d 
inquiry. 


Horn— Claws 1, IV, V. VI, VII and VIII apply only ontsido prejidoney- 

towns. _ , . , 

Weahn i.ropofl' the repeal of Sectoion 4B0 which provides for a 9[ ci. : pro¬ 
cedure in the case f Europeans (not being British Fubjeets) and Americai.i. 
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We regret that one member of the Committee, Mr. 
w a representative of the non-official Europeans ot Aei 
^vv-rirg to private and personal reasons, was unable to attend the 
meetings of the Committee and had to resign his seat thereon. 

Some members of the Committee were unable to attend our 

final meetings. , , 

36. In concli >n, we desire to place oa record our deep sense 

of obligation to our colleague, Mr. Percival, 4,C.S., M.L.A., wbo 

has, throughout the proceedings of this Committee, acted as Secre¬ 
tary and brought to bear upon the work infinite patience and givutr 
industry which has been of great assistance to us in the preparation 
of this report. We also desire to express our acknowledgments to 
Mr. Tomkinson, Joint Secretary in the Home Department, for the. 
assistance he has given us generally. 


Simla ; 

The 14-th June C'22. 

Calcutta ; 

The 24th June 1922. 
Patna ; 

The 10th July 1922. 
Bombay ; 

The 25th July 1022. 

Nag run ; 

The 29th July 1922. 


Tej Bahadur Sapru, Chairman. 
W. H. Vincent. 

Abdul Kasim. 

N. M. Samanh. 

*T. Rangachamr. 

S R. Das. 

*11. Gidney. 
v W. L. Carey. 

P. e. Percival 


* Thomas C. P. GibbonB. 
S. Sultan Ahmad. 

L. A. Shall. 

H. S Gour. 


Minute By Mr. T. Rangachariar 

Scope cp Enquiry. 

In pursuance of a resolution of the Legislative Assembly passed 
oil the 15th September, 1921, recommending the removal of racial 
distinctions between Indians and Europeans in the matter of thoir 
trial and punishment for offences, the Government o India in the,r 
Resolution No. F.-105 Home (Judicial)- dated the 2.in of Dec. 19-1, 
appointed this committee declaring that they have already accepted 
the principle that there should be equality o< status or all people 
in this country in the matter of criminal trials a nd prop. .dings. 


* Subieet to a separate minute. . ,, , , 

No r—Mr F McCarthy, MX.A., who was unable to attend the mat 
meetings \t the Committee, has intimated that if he had done bo ho would have 
signed the repot t. 
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hat order the Government have asked this committee to ccfMituu 
existing racial distinctions in the criminal procedure applicable 
to Indians and non-Indians, and to report such modifications of the 
law as should be adopted to carry out the principle so accepted. 

It is necessary to emphasize this aspect of the lesolution at the 
outset. Some of the witnesses who appeared before the committee 
sought to raise the question as to whether the principle should be 
accepted at all. Whether or not the Government have accepted in 
full the recommendation of the Assembly to remove all racial distinc¬ 
tions, they have clearly adopted the principle that there should 
be equality of status for all subjects. 

Ihe Existing Racial Distinctions in Criminal Procedure, 

There are five classes of Criminal Courts under the Code to 
administer Criminal Justice— 


(1) Courts of Session including the High Court; 

(2y Courts of Presidency Magistrates ; 

(3) Court of a Magistrate of the first class ; 

(4) That of a Magistrate of the second class ; and 

(5) That of a Magistrate of the third class. (Fide Sec, ft ) 

These Courts have power to try offences both under the Penal 
bode and under any other law subject to the limitations laid down 
in sections -8 arid 29, etc. In respect of the passing of sentence also 
their ordinary powers are defined in sections 31 and 32, etc. 

All Indians, and for the matter of that, all Asiatic’s, as well as 
all Europeans and Amoricans, not being British subjects, are aroen- 
able to the ordinary jn ' lion of these Courts and sentence 
according to law can 1 , i ju upon those people, within tho limits 
( untied for each class of C, rts, irrespective of tho position, language 
or country, tribe or religion to which the accused may belong 

The main distinctions which exist in the case of European 
., h subjects accused cf an offence in the matter of their trial,com¬ 
mitment, sentence and appeal are exhibited in the subjoined table. 

INDIANS. EUROPEAN BRITISH SUB- 

(Imcludjng Europeans and JECTS. 

Americans.) 


/. Trials. 

Offences under tie Indian 
renai Code are triable— 

(а) by th'i High Court, or 

(б) by the Cpurt of Session, 

or 

(c) by any other Court by 


1. Trials. 

A chartered High Court, and 
the Chief Court, Lower Burma, 
may try any offence and pass any 
sentence authorized by law. 

No Judge presiding in a Court 
ol Session, exoopt the Sessions 
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which such offence is Judge, shall exorcise jurisdicl 
over a European British 


eighth 

second 

triable 


shown in the 
column of the 
schedule to bo 
(Sec. 28). 

Offences under other laws— 

1. By Court of Session. — If 
punishable with death, trans¬ 
portation or imprisonment for 
seven years or upwards. 

2. By Court of Session, Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate or Magistrate 
of the first class or Magistrate of 
the Second class — If punishable 
with imprisonment for 3 years 
and upwards but less than 7. 

3. By Court of Session, Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate or Magistrate of 
Ihe first class or Magistrate of the 
second class.—If punishable with 
imprisonment for 1 year and 
upwards but less than 3 years. 

4. Any Magistrate—If punish¬ 
able with imprisonment for less 
than one year or with fine only 
Scho. II), 


icUiULj 


subject, 

unless be himself is a European 
British subject, and if ho is an 
Assistant Sessions Judge unless 
he has exercised the office of 
Assistant Sessions Judge for at 
least three years, and has been 
specially empowered in this 

behalf by the local Government 
(Sec. 444). 

In trials of European British 
subjects before a High Court or 
Court of Session, if, before the 
first juror is called and accepted, 
or the first assessor is appointed, 
as the case may be, any such 

subject requires to bo tried by a 

mixed jury, tho trial shall bo by 
a jury of which not loss thau 
half the number shall bo Eu¬ 
ropeans or Americans or both 

Europeans and Americans [Cl..(1), 
Sec. 450], 


II Commitment . 

An Indian is ordinarily com¬ 
mitted to the Court of Session 
(Sec. 206) and if in a Presidency- 
town, to tho High Court. 

When an Indian is jointly 
charged with an European British 
subject, who is about to be com¬ 
mitted for trial before the High 
Court, the Indian also must be 
committed to the High Court 
(Sec. 214.) 

Ill . Sentence, 

The High Court may pass any 
sentence authorized by law. A 
Sessions Judge or an Additional 


11 Commitment , 

When the offence cannot be 
adequately punished by the Magis¬ 
trate, the commitment for trial 
must be ordinarily made to the 
Court of Sessioas [Sec 147 (3)]. 

When the offence which appears 
to have been committed is punish¬ 
able with death or transportation 
for life, the commitment is direct 
to the High Court [Sec. 447 (2)], 
as also when the commitment is 
by a Presidency Magistrate. 

111. Sentence , 

The High Court may pa 83 any 
sentence authorised by law (Sec. 
31). No Court of Session shall 
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_jns Judge may pass any sen- 
_ w .j'ce authorized by law, but any 
sentence of death passed by any 
such Judge shall b8 subject to 
confirmation by the High Court 

(Sec. 31). 

An Assistant Sessions Judge 
may pass any sentence, except a 
sentence oi death or transport¬ 
ation for a term exceeding 
seven years, or imprisonment for 
o term exceeding seven years 


(Sec. 31). 

Presidency Magistrate or Magis¬ 
trate of the first class may pass any 
untenco of imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding two years, in¬ 
cluding such term of solitary con¬ 
finement as i: authorized by law. 

Fine not exceeding Rs. 1,000 ; 
whipping (Sec. 32). 

Magistrate of the second class 
may pas 3 any sentence of impri¬ 
sonment for a term not exceeding 
six mouths, including ' ueb solitary 
confinement as is authorized by 
law. Fine not exceeding Rs. 200. 

It is not illegal to impose soli¬ 
tary confinement r.s a part of the 
sentence in a case tried summari¬ 
ly. 6-A 83. 

Magistrate of the third class 
may pass any sentence of impri¬ 
sonment for a term not exceeding 
one month. Fine not exceeding 


Rs. 50. 
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pass on any European 
ject any sentence other than a 
sentence of imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to one 
year or fine or both (See. 449). 
No limit to fine. If before sign¬ 
ing judgment Judge thinks that 
the offence which appears to bo 
proved cannot bo adequately 
punished by him, ho should trans¬ 
fer the case to the High Court 
[Sec. 449 (2)]. 

A District Magistrate shall not 
pass any such sentence other than 
imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to six months or lino 
which may extend to Rs. 2,000 or 
both (Sec. 446). 

The ordinary powers of a Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate are in no way 
curtailed in the case of European 
British subjects. 

No Magistrate, unless he is a 
Magistrate of the first class, a 
European British subject, and a 
Justice of the Peace, shall inquiro 
into or try any charge against a Eu¬ 
ropeat British subject (Sec. 443). 

No Magistrate, other than a 
District Magistrate, or Presidency 
Magistrate, shall pass, any sen¬ 
tence on a European British sub¬ 
ject other than imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to three 
months or tine which may extend 
to Kt. 1,000 or both (Sec. 446). 

It is doubtful if the provisions 
of Chapter XXII (Summary 
Trials) can suitably bo applied to 
European British subjects, Second 
and third class Magistrates cannot 
punish European Britishsubjectj, 
though they can take eogriiza; -e 
(Sec. 445). 
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A sentence of whipping eani 
be passed at oil on a European 
British subject by any mofussil 
Magistrate or even by the 
Sessions Court. 


IV Appeal 

Notwithstanding anything here 
in-before contained, there shall 
be no appeal by a convicted per¬ 
son in cases in which a Court of 
Session or the District Magistrate 
or other Magistrate of the first 
class passes a sentence of impri¬ 
sonment not exceeding one month 
only or of fine not exceeding 
Ks. 50 only or whipping only 
(Sec. 413). 

There shall bo no appeal by a 
convicted person in cases tried 
summarily in which a Magistrate, 
empowered to act under Section 
260, passes a sentence of impri¬ 
sonment not exceeding three 
months only, or of fine not ex¬ 
ceeding Rs. 200 only, or of whip¬ 
ping only (Sec. 414). 

There shall bo no appeal in 
cases tried by a Presidency 
Magistrate cr Magistrate of the 
first class when tho accused 
pleads guilty, except as to the 
extent or legality of tho senteuce 
(Sec. 4i2), 


IV Appeal 

Nothing in Sections 413 or 414 
applies to appeals from sentences 
passed under Chapter XXXI1.I on 
European British subjects: in 
other words, if a European British 
subject is imprisoned for a single 
hour or fined a vie, he has a 
right of appeal (Sec. 416). 

Such appeal may be made oithor 
to tho High Court or Court of 
Session at the option of the 
European British subject who is 
convicted (Soc. 408). 


if a porson not being European 
British subject is jointly tried 
with a European British subject 
before a District Magistrate, he 
cannot claim the right of appeal 
to the High Court reserved to 
European British subjects, 14 B 
160. 


Main Features of Existing System 


Aliens, whether Japanese or Afghans, are treated alike. Indians, 
whether titled Rajas, Maharajas or nobles or humble peasants, 
whatever their language—and there are a number of languages in 
the country—-are all equally amenable to the jurisdiction and powers 
of all the Criminal Courts. 

No Indian can olaitn trial by a jury before a Magistrate. No 
Asiatic alien can chim atrial by a jury of bis own compatriots, 
whereas a European or American, though an alien, can claim to ba 
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by a mixed jury in a jury ease before the Sessions Court 
ijority of his own countrymen — European or American. So also 
with reference to the panel of Assessors. 

An European British subject is not amenable to the jurisdiction 
of auy Indian Magistrate unless he is a District Magistrate or a 
Presidency Magistrate. An European British subject can claim to 
be tried by a jury even before a District Magistrate with an Euro- 
poan or American majority in it. Indeed no Assistant Sessions 
Judge, nor even an Additional Sessions Judge presiding over a Court 
of Session can, unless he himself is an European British subject, try 
an European British Subject —and in all trials before a Court of 
Sessions, whatever the nature of the offonco charged, an European 
British subject can claim a mixed jury with a majority —Europoan 
or American. 

The provisions in the Code regarding Europoan British subjects, 
the mode of their trial and the punishment to be inflicted on them— 
these provisions in the code are essentially based upon racial distinc¬ 
tions — some of the provisions therein are paradoxical even : whereas 
an European British subject cannot claim to bo tried by a jury, 
whether mixed or not, before an European first class Magistrate ; ho 
can claim so to be tried before a District Magistrate, This is appa¬ 
rently because an Indian may happen to be a District Magistrate. 
Similarly also before a Sessions Judge. The system thus effectively 
secures what it aims at—an European Magistrate, Judge or jury *or 
trying European British subjects for any offence,—except in the three 
Prosidoncy-towns—and even in these three Presidency-towns in a 
trial before the High Court, an European accused can claim a mixed 
jury with a majority, European or American. 


Results. 

The result is :— 

(1) the creation of a sense of racial superiority, if not arrogance, 
in one class ot His Majesty's subjects and t he placing of a stamp of 
inferiority on another class, and in their own country, of the subjects 

of Hia Majesty; 

uO the Legislature of the country openly denouncing the natives 
of the soil as a class incompetent and unfit to try offenders belonging 
to a particular section ; 

(3) a tendency to create a sense of security or practical immu¬ 
nity from puni.ihrae.it hi the miuds of European British subjects ; 

(4j the corresponding feeling of nelplessnci.s in the minds of the 
larger eeotion oi the population against offenders of a particular cla:. 
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to crown all, the resulting indifference among Europ 
ti^jj/ubjects to Legislation on Crimes and Criminal Procedure 
the existence of these partiotifiar provisions for them; 

(6) also failure of justice. 

That this system has also resulted in several cases in gross mis¬ 
carriage and travesty of justice cannot but bo admitted. That there 
is such a belief among the Indians is notorious. Some attempt wa9 
*nado by some members of the Committee to cross-examine the. wit¬ 
nesses who spoke as to this belief with a view to elicit particular 
instances of miscarriage of justice. That line of cross examination is 
hardly of any use when the question is one of general impression. 
That this belief among the Indians is largely shared by responsible 
Europeans and local authorities in the country is amply borne out by 
the papers placed before this Committee. 

Justice and Equality. 



The objection rests therefore not merely on sentiment but on 
the. two watchwords which guide the present Government, vi %., 
Justice and equality and to such a Government already convicted that 
there should bo equality of status for all people in this country in the 
matter of criminal trials and procedure, it is unnecessary to pursue 
the matter further. 


Some General Objections Considered. 

It is stated that the time for considering this question is in¬ 
opportune. It is true that racial feeling has been roused to a high 
pitch by the recent political activities of the non-co-operators. But 
^ is also true that one of the great weapons in the hands of the non- 
oo-operator, which is also a just weapon, is the maintenance of these 
distinctions. 


Problem stated, and its origin. 

In that view the graceful concession of untenable points will be 
? n act of true and groat statesmanship. That the existing position 
ls untenable will appear from a closer examination of the question. 

# I pursue the matter further to make the thinking section among our 
European fellow-subjects pause uid consider the question on its 
merits and I am indebted to the Madras Law Journal for the lucid 
exposition which I extract below :— 

Europeans and Americans who are not British subjects have 
hardly any special right-, tho only thing allowed to them being the 
right to claim that ‘in every case triable by a jury or with the aid of 
assessors, not less than half the number of jurors or assessors'shall, 
if practicable and if such European cr American so claims, be 
Europeans or Americana/* In the Code of 1872 a European or 
American not being a British subject had an absolute right to be 
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This provision was omitted in the Code of 188 


§L 


by jury. ^ - --- — 

ha9 no longer such right. No complaint has ever been made by 
foreign nationals that they have not been properly and efficiently 
tried by the ordinary Courts in India. Nor will the justice of such 
a complaint if made be admitted for a moment by the British people 
whoso very boast is one of impartial and efficient administration oi 
justice in this country. It will thus be seen that the special clauses 
relating to European British subjects can have no international 
analogy to appeal to and are frankly mere privileges. They are 
recognised as such even by the legislature and it is provided that 
those privileges are forfeited when a European British subject is 
declared a vagrant. The Indians have always regarded them as 
invidious distinctions based on racial considerations. As a matter 
of fact, they are survivals of a by-gone age and having regard to the 
changed condition* are mischievous anachronisms keeping alive a 
sense of racial humiliation for Indians in their own country. The 
humiliation is felt the more keenly when the definition of that term 
is scrutinized. A European British subject is defined as— 

(l) Any subject of Her Majesty born, naturalized or domicil* 
ed in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland or in any 
of the European, American, Australian Colonies or possessions »>f 
Her Majesty or in the Colony of New Zealand or in the Colony of 
Cape of Good Hope or Natal; (2) any child or grand-child of any 
such person by legitimate descent. 


It is not merely the Englishman, Irishman or Scotchman born 
in the British Isles but also every specified Colonial whether he is & 
European! a Negro, a Maori, or one of any other of tho numerous 
native races, An Indian woman perchance goes to England or to 
Natal and is delivered of a child there. The child will have all tho 
privileges of a European British subject. The same would apply 
to naturalized foreigners ; though as foreigners they had not 
these privileges, as soon as they are naturalized, they come to possess 
them. Other Colonials not being of British extraction within the 
limits prescribed have only to emigrate to Austr: 1 or to Now 

Zealand or the Colony of Cape of Good Hope or Natal and they 
acquire the right to these privileges. The Indian who disown 5 
his country and becomes a Colonial becomes entitled to those privt* 
leges. Other Colonials though of British or European extraction do 
not possess these privileges. The most galling and even humiliating j 
portion of tho whole thing is that Colonials that do not admi 
Indians nto thoir country and make the most invidious disto rtions 
against them, should have those privileges in their own land. 

“Th^e distinctions hove their origin in the historical accidents ot the begin¬ 
ning of British occupation in this routdry. At tho commencement tht> imd no 
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about them a and at one stage were even retained with a vil 
the native inhabitants of this country. The distinction was 
ct^/choae that were British subject^ and those that were not. It was" 
Assertion of the right of European nationals to try their own offenders and 
settle their own disputes (whatever short shrift such a claim might have had 
with a Mughal Emperor like Auraugzeb). The continued recognition in theory 
of the Sovereignty of the Mughal served to perpetuate the distinction. So far as 
British territory strictly so called was concerned, -there was no distinction 
between the Indian subject and the European subject. It must be noted that 
till 1833, the European, the predecessor of the non-official European British 
subject of to-day, was in India only by sufferance. He was regarded as an 
interloper and was not allowed to reside except under a special licence. Lord 
William Bentick’s policy was to alter this state of things. He was anxiou? to 
facilitate the admission of settlers into the interior and give them the right to 
fettle there but to couple with that Tight as a necessary and indispensable 
condition the liability to be governed by the same laws and to be under the 
jurisdiction under the same Courts a9 the natives of the country. It was in 
accordance with and in furtherance of this policy that Charter Act of 1833 was 
passed. It ronei lersbly enlarged the powers of the Indian Government to make 
laws, the only restraint being that they should not empower 0 uTts other than 
gartered by the Crown to sentence British subjects to death, a trace of 
which is to be found in the Government of India Act of 1915, Section bo, which 
provides that the Governor General in Council has no pow.r without the pre¬ 
vious approval of the Secretary of State in Council to make any law empowering 
any Court other than the High Court to sentence to the punishment of death any 
°f His Majesty’s subjects born in Europe or the children of such subjects (not 
all European British subjects). Till the Europeans came to be admitted ireeiv 
into India, the special treatment in respect of Courts accorded to British sub¬ 
jects who were public servants was in effect a sort of Droit abministgatif 
which, having regard to the peculiar conditions, was more a pmti etkm for, than 
a racifil discrimination against, the Indian. The state of thin -* was alt red 
when the Europeans came to be fr, ly admitted. As a condition of their adrais- 
s jon, responsible statesmen in England conceived that they should be subject to 
tho same laws and be tried by the Bame Court9 a. the Indians. The racial 
aspect became pronounced when by the direct assumption of the Government 
c, f India by the Crown the Indian became, equally with the European, a British 
subject. The folowing extract from the despatch from the Court of Directors to 
the Governor Gene: 1, dated the 10th December 1834, will bear out what we 
H*id ft bove as to the conditions of the free admission, clause 59. ‘First we are 
decidedly 0 f opinion that all British-born sublets throughout India should be 
forthwith subjected to the same tribunals with Natives. It is of course implied 
this proposition that in the interior they -hall be subjected to the mofo sil 
mrtd. long a8 E aro p Cft n8 penetrating into the interior held their places 
purely by the tenure of sufferance and boro in some sense the character of 
£ lv '"ates from a foreigu power, there might bo some reason for exempting the: 
“ r,jra *b authority of the judicature to x hich the groat body of thu inhabitant 
v-ore subservient, But now that they are become inhabitants of Tndir .u>y 
must share iu the judicial habitudes as well as in the civil rights pertaining to 
that capacity and we conceive that their participation in boCuShould cornu ace 
at tne Paine momeufc. It is not merely on principle that we r.> ive at thip c« 
elusion. The r ~\h clause of the Act, after recitir/v that the remove of u.a 
restrictions on the intercourse of European* w«**a the country will rend, r it 
necessary to provide against any mischief • or dangers that may h^nce arise, nr.i- 
Ceedo to direct that you shod make laws f \.» t , . protection <*f ’ •; not' s from 


iri3ult and outrage, p.n 
2(a1 


obligation whic^ ; a 0 ar view you possibly fulhi 
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render both natives and European* responsible to the same 
. There can be no equality of protection where justice is not 
on equal terms accessible to all.* 


“The first of the steps taken to give effect to the policy was the passing of 
Lord Macaulay's Act. of 1886, which subjected the European to the same Civd 
Courts as the natives of India. Though predictions were confidently made at 
the time by opponents of the measure that if it became law India would be 
deserted by British capital it need not be stated that the threatened eventuality 
has not yet come to pass. Lord Macaulay’s Act applied only to Civil Courts 
but he left on record his opinion that similar legislation ought to be applied to 
Criminal Coarts. Proposals for the purpose were submitted by the Indian Law 
Commissioners. Effect was sought to be given to them in 1849 in a Bill which 
proposed to make all persons subject to the Company Magistrates and Court 
outside the PreBideucy-towns, the only reservation being that no such Magistrates 
or Courts should have power to pass a sentence of death on any of Her Majesty’s 
subjects born in England or on the children of such subjects. Lord Dalhousie 
in withdrawing the Bill said‘I am most clearly of opinion that the time has 
come v. hen the exemption in question ought to be abolished and that the British 
subjects should be brought within the jurisdiction of Criminal Courts in the 
mofusnil as they have long since been brought under the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Court . But, after an anxious consideration of the subject, I muBt declare that 
I am not prepared to place the British subject under the Criminal law which is 
now administered in those Courts or to deprive him of his privilege of being 
judged by English law until we can place him under Criminal law equally good 
or at all events as good a9 the circumstances of ludia will admit of. This is 
fr" from being the case at present. The Criminal law administered in the 
mofussil is, in substance, the Mahomedan law modified from time to time by the 
Regulation and expounded by th^ decisions of the Sudder Court.* But by the 
passing of the Penal Code in I860 and the Criminal Procedure Code of 1801 the 
one out ction to which Lord Dalhousie attached weight was removed. But in 
the meanwhile the Mutiny bad intervened and men’s minds were clouded by 
passion. Nevertheless the controversy up to 1872 was not whether a European 
British subject should be triable by a Judge of particular race but whet! ..r he 
should b triable by a particular class of C.-urts. It was the Criminal Procidure 
Code of 1872 fctaav really in roduoed race distinction. Inside the Presidency- 
t >v f:>, Magistrates and Judges have never b an subject to any disqualification 
or disability and Indians have always been eligible to be appointed and have 
been freely appoint'd as Jostle, of the Peace with jurisdiction over Europ an 
British 6fabj?cts and the same state of affairs continues ev* n after the Criminal 
Procedure Codes, the European British subjects being liable to be punished to 
liJ same extent as Indians by the Presidency Magistrates although they are 
re vi’if ;d from the tame class of officers as toe mofussii Indian Magistrates. ’ 


Language and Habits, 

Any attempt to jusHiy the -con tin nance of this racial privilege 
on the ground of a want of his knowledge of the language of the 
"roused person’ or his habits and hi3 motives, on the part of the 
dudge and the jury, will not stand a close examination. If such 
knowledge is ossonfiai, one or’ two jurymen with such knowledge 
■dll be enough/ Then \v.hy ist on a majority? Habit and 
motives rarely affect the question of guilt and innocence. If it is 
a v alid objection, then even so, H' a Pphes to all alike and we must 
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duch Magistrates and Judges only as bavo knowledge 
g 03 and acquaintances with people of all races arid 
lago of the witnesses is more important than.that of th^ accus¬ 
ed. This theory of qualification by knowledge of language in this 
sense was abandoned in England in the case of the trial A aliens as 
long ago as 1875. 


Safeguards Necessary. 

The circumstances of a small community living in. an alien 
society liable at all times to racial prejudice entitle it to such 
measure of protection, as it is necessary to secure for it, not privi¬ 
lege, but justice. More cannot reasonably be claimed. We bavo 
now to see a 9 to what measures could be adopted so as to remove 
the racial distinctions, while at the same time safe-guarding the 
Principle stated just above. 

The general accepted rule in all civilized communities is thus 
stated by Baron Pollock in Begini v. Gauz (at 9 Q. B. p. 100) : 

Whatevor right ; civil or otherwiso a man may have which 
may be affected by his domicile, it is, and must bo, perfectly clear, 
by the Law of all Nations, that each person, who is within the 
jurisdiction of be particular country in which be commits the crime, 
is subject to that jurisdiction ; otherwise the criminal law would not 
he administered according to any civilized method/' 

It may be permissible to point out, however unpleasant, the task 
may bo that it is necessary, and absolutely nectary, to face tiio ques¬ 
tion and in so facing the quostion half measures will be absolutely 
useless, if not seriously mischievous. 

The experience of the patched up compromise of 1883 -4 must 
serve as a beacon-light in dealing with this question and Monsieur 
Joseph Chailley’s comments on that compromise in section 8 of 
chapter V. of his book on “Administrative Problem, of British India 91 
may be perused with advantage. 


Fear of Agitation 

True, one or two of the Bengal European witnesses have spokon 
to the determination of ».he Europeans of that province to carry on an 
intensive agitation in c ^se the essential privileges hitherto enjoyed 
hy the European should be withdrawn. But a strong Government, 
and I emphasize the word t 8trong , for the Government of India, 
are advised by those very Europeans to be strong in dealing with 
Indian agitation would not, I am sure, be deterred from doing what 
it considers to ba its duty- -to secure justice and equality to all alike. 
It- is stated that the agitation will be constitutional and it nv»y bo 
expected that the agitation, if any, will not take the form it did in 
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'V' ’ for til3 non-CO operator, as propbosiod by the Punch of 'those 
s, 'is copied the very methods adopted by them ; boycott of 
secr.l Junctions, open disrespect for high-placed personages, tampering 
wi,n volunteers and low whispers at canteens. It is agreed on all 
hands that ,t is desirable that these distinctions should bo removed. 
Even those who advocate the retention of those privileges of 
Europeans admit that these distinctions should one day disappear, 
Lut their position is Not yet.’ I do not think the time will over 
come, at any rate not in the near future, when tho European will 
willingly give up those privileges. It is not, and has novor been, 
h-mian nature to do so. So long as no injustice is done to him, the 
fear of any agitation on his part should not deter the Government 
doing its duty. On the otbor hand, if the situation is not radically 
changed, equally strong if not stronger protest would be evoked in 
the Indian community, and it has also to bo remembered that the 
privileges now enjoyed are the creature of a Legislation at a time 

Council? i WerS n ° popu J ar representatives in the Legislative 
, 1 , * * '* 10r . 0a ? now » th 0 Government Lave to put tho measure 

irou,. u ^gislative Assembly which contains a largo preponderance 

wiilrr"""', ?«”»»" ***««. css ,, 

, . <* South Iodl. admit - that i„ ,i,„ „| , |, e 

I - ■ po.itical situation in India the Association recognize that 

ciango is inevitable and therefore propose to offer no opposition.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Trials before Magistrates 

It has been brought out in evidonce that the conditions vary in 
cieh province in respect of the qualifications of tho magistracy 


generally and in particular of magistracy of the 2nd or the 3rd class. 
II Madras, almost ull the Magistrates are fairly acquainted with the* 

thlm t language and render their judgments in Engliah-mcst of 
■hem bang University graduates. 


Second and Third Class Maoistrates. 

a - n<J !, hir , d cIa8S Magistrates are given immense 
His Mam V „ • d ? ,n T deaI,Dfi wlth tho liberty of the person of 

bean the J ea/, if ik bj8C x 8 ; 1 am °' nfid0nt that that would not have 
P ’an British ‘ /I 1 ® 20 Ma-.istrates had also jurisdiction over Euro- 
recrufmer ah wub J 0c s ~^gard being had to the present conditions of 

tivVandTudiei I f n0, r Ma ? wtraei " 8and t0 the combination of exeeu- 
J di.uu Junctions in the District authorities. I quito recog- 

wni not be safe, from mora points of view than one, to entrust 

P*h fc** TI* ip 
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would empower all Magistrates to try Europoan 
s well, in tho case of all offences which are of a non-erir 
Tctor—that is to say, such as though technically criminal cannot 
be regarded as 1 crimes ’ in tho more serious sense of the term —as for 
instance contravontion of Municipal Regulations or Railway Traffic 
Regulations or other contraventions ejusdem generis and not involving 
violence, cruelty or gross dishonesty. Thus we recommend that all 
summons cases—where tho offenco is punishable with fine only not 
exceeding fifty rupees— shall be triable by any Magistrate even in 
tho caso of European British subjects. 


First Class Magistrates. 

I would make all persons amenable to the jurisdiction of the 
first class Magistrate irrespective entirely of his nationality. The 
maintenance of the distinction between European first class Magis¬ 
trates and other first class Magistrates is an anomaly that should be 
done away with at once. Tho same man while as a Deputy Magis¬ 
trate on tho outskirts of a Presidency-town as in Saidapot cannot 
try an Europoan British subject, but can when he is posted ar a 
Presidency Magistrate in Madras, try and convict European British 
subjects and sentence them to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
The persons who are recruited to bo Presidency Magistrates are 
mostly drawn from thi 3 class of persons who are appointed first claea 
Magistrates. Tho testimony is uniform as to the fairness of rIn- 
average Indiau first class Magistrates of to-day. A safeguard againts 
possible miscarriages of justice has been added in warrant cases in 
which racial considerations arise by enabling complainant and accused 
to have tho trial removod to the Sessions Court to bo tried by a 
mixed jury. The result is that all serious cases triable by Magis¬ 
trate* shall in the case of European British subjects at the option 
of the accused be tried by first class Magistrates or the Sessions Court* 


Jury before Magistrates. 

I would not retain the right of an European British subject to 
claim a jury before a District Magistrate, The European British 
Subject has no right to claim a jury before an ordinary f At class 
Magistrate He has not the right to claim a jury before a Presidency 
Magistrate, who can give two years’ imprisonment and who can be 
of any nationality. His right to claim a jury before a District 
Mogisti ue was only recently granted in 1834 by wa of com potatory 
advantage to the possibility of an Indian District Magistrate trying 
him. In practice 2 was seldom claimed. To maintain it and yet 
sive equality of statue to an Indian uld moan an extension of the 

z***?*z tl?'. b*fcr t?. vI i*** tc 
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epEiplications. Thoro is no justification for maintaining it anc 
eed, oven in England, thore is no right to trial by jury in a summary 
case before a Justice of the Peace who can inflict six months* 
imprisonment (without a jury). 

The power to inflict sentences in the case of Magistrates should 
bo uniform iif all cases within the jurisdiction and should not depend 
on the nationality of the accused before them. This footing of 
equality between an European British subject aud an Indian subject 
before a Magistrate would have also, the effect of enabling the present 
machinery for the administration of criminal justice being mado 
good enough to be trusted with the lives and liberties of all subjects 
of His Majesty and every one would join in bringing it up to the 
proper levol in the interests of all. This applies to the sentences Cf 
whipping also in case it is retained. 

Trials before Sessions Court, 


Aa regards trials before Sessions Courts while I am averse to 
extend the system of trial by jury, I am also conscious of the fact 
that the Europeans attach a great deal of importance to trial by jury. 
But wo should also note that the trial by jury to which the English 
citizen is accustomed at home, is a trial by twelve jurymen and for 
the verdict of tbe jury to be operative it should be unanimous,. A\ e 
here, have got neither that safety in numbers, nor that requisite of 
unanimity for verdict in the jury system obtaining in this country. 
If it is that right which tho Britisher enjoys in England, viz , a panel 
of twelve jurymen, an unanimous verdict and the chance of the 
ballot, of course with the right of challenge, vrhich is claimed, no 
reasonable objection can be nude to such a claim. Here, in India, 
the jury may be any number from 3 to 9, anda bare majority in the 
Sessions Court and a majority of 6 to 9 in the High Court is enough 
to operate as a verdict, only, in the latter case, the Judge hus to 
agree. In the Sessions Court, a majority of 2 to 1 ; or 3 to 2 ; or 4 
to 3 is enough, and unless the Judgo so strongly disagrees that in 
the interests of justice he is to make a reference to the High Court, 
he ie bound to accept its verdict. So the insistence of tbe Britisher 
on having a trial by such a jury coupled with the right to bavo not 
I sa than one half of the number to be of bis own race cannot bo 
justified on reasonable grounds. While conceding the right to a 
trial by jury to ail alike and without extending tho system of trial 
—the Committee have been able to arrive at a satisfactory solution. 


Mixed Jury, 

I will now take up the vexed question of tbe right to claim a 
mixed jury in any case. The system of mixed jury suffers from cer* 
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Vjjiua defects. It is perpetuating the racial distinction wLft 
The Indian or for the European. The jurymen woulct^ 
jo box as if he was representing a particular community. The 
chances of securing even limited justice will be greotly diminished, 
I’be chance of the ballot is one thing ; the choice of compatriot jury¬ 
men is another. If this is conceded, there is no reason why a claim 
*o have the same religion or men speaking tho .same language or 
ft»en of the same caste, if not of the same sub-caste, should not be 
justly and consistently recognized, or to have an Irishman for an 
Irishman or Welsh for a Welsh. Any European or American i3 
fiood enough in the jury-box but not an Indian. 

The claim is made for a mixed jury particularly in cases where 
facial animosity is excited and on the ground that then the mixed 
Jury becomes not a privilege but a necessity. The European Associa¬ 
tion of Calcutta in their memorandum at page 3 suggest that the 
r ight to have a mixed jury may be extended to all in such caaos— 
Indians and Europeans alike. One would have thought that in such 
cases in order to secure justice, no jury would be considered safe—as 
there will be bias always either for or against the accused. In such 
cases, exceptional as they are bound to bo, the better remedy ie not 
to give a mixed jury with a majority of men belonging to the race 
of tho accused but to provide a special tribunal of two or three gentle¬ 
men of experience. While ordinarily, therefore, a right to claim a 
trial by jury may be granted, a right to claim a mixed jury noed not 
be granted and liberty must be reserved to the trial Judge in a 
»Se 'ions case to certiiy that in particular cares, on account of prevail¬ 
ing faction or prejudice, be is satisfied that trial by jury would be 
inappropriate and unsatisfactory and to ask tbe High Court to cons¬ 
titute } special tribunal to try such cases. 

I dviubt if it will afford any satisfaction to responsible public 
opinion i,» the country if tbe privilege of a mixed jury wore to be 
acceded to Indians charged with crime ; for it is difficult to conceive 
how failure d justice in the ease of European accused would bo 
compensated . r by any enactment which is not calculated to advaneo 
further the enb* of justice hut might possibly load to miscarriages 
of it iu the case I Indian accused persons aLo. The Indians do not. 
want quality iidnjustiee and any pttompt at or compromise of that 
>ort is likely to un^rmii.o oil respect for the administration of cri¬ 
minal courts in th country. If responsible European opinion doos 
not desire that Euroran offenders should escape punishment ar y 
more than the Indip would wish innocent Europeans to bo convic¬ 
ted, any proposal short ( the abandonment of a claim of a mixed 
jury with element of ra ; <d majority iu ir is likely to be received 
with the gravest suspicion b.the Indian public. 
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have tried my beat to follow the advice given by the Euro 
ciatioD to bring up the Indian to the level of the European 
in the matter of the administration of criminal justice whenever 
that can be done without detriment to principle or to justice. But 
where this levelling up process is likely to lead to the enlarge¬ 
ment of the field for injustice or to increase the chance of it, as in 
the case of giving a mixed jury with a majority of jurymen of the 
race of the accused, the suggestion is not easy of acceptance. A 
further suggestion has been made to minimize the evils rosultant 
on having a mixed jury with a racial majority, that the jury should 
be composed of not more than a bare majority of men of the 
same race as the accused and the rest should be of a different race. 
While it may be possible to work this out in Presidency towns 
it will rot be practicable to do so in the mofussil stations, as 
in ihe case of an Indian accused the Court will be driven to find 
three out of seven or four out of nine non-Indians to serve on the 
jury. This system is open to the objection of keeping always in 
view in tbo minds of the jurymen that he is there because bo belongs 
to the same nationality as the accused or because he belongs to a 
different nationality. While I do not desire to minimize the present 
situation and the risk of unjust conditions the remedy does not lie 
accepting any such compromise of a bare majority and no more. 

In political cases and cases involving racial issues, the safer course 
ia to allow the trial judge a discretion to ask for a special tiibunai 
either of bis own motion or on application by the prosecution or 
the defence. 


It must be remembered that the existing privileges wero con¬ 
ferred at a time when popular will did not and could not asse c itself 
in tho Legislative Assemblies, and therefore such legislative precedent, 
sanction or dispensation cannot be tho foundation of th-ir conti¬ 
nence hereafter. 

But it has been brought home to me during the d.suuasio&a in 
the Committee that the European ha9 been accustomed for a long 
sciios of years to regard trial by a mixed jury in this ountry as his 
prescriptive right. A complete reversal of that 63 .era is bound to 
produco an alarm in tho minds of Europeans ani may lead to an 
agitation of an undesirable character here and rare so in England 
where it is easy to exaggerate. 

Most of the privileges hitherto enjoyed by iie European British 
subject and t he consequent disabilities attachig to the Indians are 
to disappear or the rest of the recoramenda-Ons now being made 
*by this Committee, and it is under«-*°d that the European 
ommunity are prepared to accept those ranges, 
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e chances of miscarriage of justice are reduced, an 
feed ure is made applicable to all . ubjects of His Maj 
fections to the existing system ill be minimized, though not 



eradicated. 


With a view, therefore, to satisfy responsible European senti¬ 
ment, and to avoid racial animosities being provoked, I have after 
anxious consideration accepted with some reluctance the proposal tc 
retain the system of trial by mixed jury in 'certain cases subject, 
however to the safeguards contained in the report, and Bubject also 
to its extension to Indians in similar circumstances. 

Wbilo it is necessary that justice should be administered pro¬ 
perly, it is also necessary that the accused person, European or 
Indian, should feel confident that justice is being done to him. That 
he will not have, if ho mistrusts the tribunal. Reasonable apprehen¬ 
sions on his part must carry weight with the Legislature. Who can 
dony that it is not difficult at present to rouse racial feelings on 
slight provocation 1 There is an atmosphere of racial prejudice just 
at present everywhere. Without deviating from “the principle of 
equality of status tor all people/’ there must be somo safeguards 
against miscarriages of justice on that account, both ior the Indian 
and the European. 

I have on fuller consideration agreed to the course recomme nded 
in the report, as 1 am satisfied that even the most reasonable European 
is wholly averse to doing away absolutely with thi3 :ystof i v 1 
The right to appeal against acquittals on fact ami law will < epnve 
the verdicts of the jury of their finality. This right and t he pm- 
oedure recommended for recasting the Special. Jury List, will bo 
strong safeguards against miscarriages of justice in serious cv.e 
The proposal to gi ve a similar right to all accused persons takes away 
the characteristic of its being a privilege and a peculiar pri. 1 of 
one community. I frankly admit that this solution is not uo 
satisfactory, but the more drastic course is bound to crc. e r- h 
animosities between important communities, which it is necessary to 
avoid in the interests o.f good government. 

I now propose to (deal with the point on which I differ from the 
recommendations of the majority of the Committee. The Committee 
propose to extend the right of appealing both on facts and law 
against all verdicts of jury, whether of conviction or oi acquittal, 
if not unanimous and tbe Judge agrees, in ali cases of trial by jury. 
1 regret I cannot agree to that recommendation. I am willin': »o 
Impose the risk of an appeal against acquittals both on fact • and : ^ 
as a disability attaching to a biim to a trial by a trux il jury U) dor 
similar limitations and a safeguard ag&iu* an unjm ' *cqui! a!, 
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not Bee why he should be given the further privilege of appb 
ainst a conviction by a tribunal of his own choice. 

In other respects i would leave the law as to appeals in jury 
trials and against acquittals as it stands at present. Appeals against 
acquittals are a uniquo feature in the Indian Criminal Procedure. 
If it is to-be extended at all it should only be on the ground that 
the accused person brings it on himself by insisting on a particular 
constitution in the tribunal which tries him. Where the accused 
person submits to be tried by the courts and tribunals which the 
State has provided, why should he be exposed to all the rif les and 
expense of a second trial before another distant court *? The law 
as to appeals in ordinary jury cases has worked well so far and 
there has been no demand for its alteration. The change proposed 
of allowing appeals on facts and law against all verdicts of the jury, 
including ordinary trials before the court even without the safeguard 
of the certificate provided in the English Act, is so opposed to tho 
prevailing ideas about criminal trials by jury and finality of verdicts 
that I may confess to a feeling of instinctive dislike to the proposal. 
If every accused person whether in the Sessions Court or in the 
High Court convicted in a jury trial .is allowed to appeal as in 
Assessors' cases, the High Courts will be flooded with appeals. 
Tq add to it, the Government is to havo the right of appeal against 
all acquittals, lhat in effect is tho recommendation of the majority 
of the Committee and I am constrained to dissent from tho same 
on grounds aforesaid. 

I quite realize that my position allowing an appeal against an 
acquittal and not against a conviction is open to the reproach of 
inconsistency, but if my position, namely,—to impose a penalty on a 
Perron claiming a mixed jury—is understood, the reproach loses 
its force. It is as a conditional privilege i will retain the mixed 
system. 

Sentences. 

As regards the sentence awardahle by a Sessions Court, I would 
makat ir uniform, no matter to which nationality the accused belongs. 
I would obtain the necesyiry sanction under section 65. cl. 3, of the 
f Government of India Act to enable the Indian Legislature to pass 
the enactment. 


Mmc n Questions. 

Among the minor points ota which there is not much difference 
of opinion or opposition, is the one contained in section 111 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, which provides that sections 109 and 110, 
section 109 being security for good iSabaviour for vagrants and 
impelled persons and rtfon 110 being security for habitual 
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do not apply to European British subjects in cases w ^ 
bo dealt with under the European Vagrancy Act oi 
"European Vagrancy Act is a beneficial measure and there is no 
reason why it should be repealed. On the other band, it may bo 
Useful to extend a similar protection to Indian vagrants. But as this 
distinction in favour of European vagrants is not harmful, I cjo 
D ot advocate its abolition. I fail to see as to how cases coming under 
section 110 can at all come under the Enropean Vagrancy Act, while 
Perhaps section 109, cl (h), may apply to such persons under the Act 
of 1874. 1 agree that section 111 should be repealed. 

1 would abolish all provisions relating to Justices of the Peace 
except in so for as they may be necessary for Indian States. 

If any distinction of privileged Criminal Procedure and Courts 
is to bo maintained at all there is as much reason for extending 
such privilege to a Zulu or a Colonial—and no object is gained by 
trying to restrict the definition of ‘European British subject.’ Che 
more extended the definition of the term, the more patent is the 
absurdity of this special procedure. The Indian point of^ view will 
not be met by restricting or altering the definition of European 
British subject.’ 

As regards j Habeas Corpus, it is necessary that all subjects should 
have tho same right as the European British subject, and in fact 
'this is conceded. Sections 456 and 491 may be amended to 
achieve this end. 


The Position Summed Up. 

The existing differences owe their origin to a state oi things 
which no longer exists. 

They originated at a time when there were two classes < i 
Courts with different systems of law, where the non-official 
European could settle in tho country only by licen and Uu^e was 
a conflict between the company’s servants and others. They are 
mere privileges for which no analogy can bo found except in uncivilir.- 
systems of law. 

They are inconsistent with equal rig' now recognized between 
all ht 8368 of His Majesty’s subjects and tend to lower the Indian 
it. / e eyes of tho civilized world. They were discountenanced from 
He very fir.-it by great statesmen and were intended to he given 
up after the country came completely under British influence and 
British systems of law. 

There has boon great advance in educath and tho Im-:an is 
moving in mc?t places on term^ of equality with the European. 

Those privileges are not enjoyed in the adjacent colony of Ceylon 
UQr ip French India 
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Past experience bas shown they are not necessary. 

Civil justice is fairly administered by the Indians without 
discrimination for nearly a century. The fears of the experiment in 
1 .S33 have proved to be groundless. 

In Presidency towns criminal justice has always been adminis¬ 
tered by Indian Presidency Magistrates to all alike without distinc¬ 
tion. There has been no complaint that Europeans and Americans 
have not got these privileges. 

So it is not a question of knowledge of language or habits. 

In fact, their right to have a jury, which they bad under the 
Code of 1872, was taken away in 1882 and they are amenable to the 
full jurisdiction of all classes of Criminal and Civil Courts. 

luere was no right for the European British subject to claim a 
jury in all Sessions cases before 1884. Ho could have been and was 
tried without a jury in Sessions cases under the Code ot 1872. 

Me has no right to claim a jury beforo a first class Magistrate 
nor before a Presidency Magistrate. The jury-trial in this country is 
Quite different from the jury-trial in England. 

The claim advanced is to a mixed jury with a racial majority. 

1 ho cases for which a mixed jury is deemed essential are the 
very cases in which a jury trial may be said to be unsuited. 

Protection against racial bias or political prejudice might be 
i.i.i u otherwise, but European opinion is every strong on this point, 
and ii cannot be disregarded, 

Aho objection to Indian first class Magistrates and Judges as 
rii ji is not now seriously pursued, nor can such objection, when it 
is made, be considered for one minute. The conditions as regards 
second and third class Magistrates vary in each province and iu 
i heir cases there should be no legislative declaration that they are 
incompetent to try particular classes of offenders, those certain 
offences may be made removable to a first class Magistrate. 

existing general jurisdiction and powers given to Magis- 
tr 3 are too wide and should be curtailed and attempts should be 
marE to improve the magistracy by careful recruitment. 

1 - right of appeal should be extended so as to bring the 
Indians up to the level of the European British subjects. 

In conclusion, it has to be recognized that by the recommenda¬ 
tion made by the Committee the Indian gains some very sub¬ 
stantial points. 


Simla ; 

J he J0th June - 9£,: 


J\ HA iW A CHAHlAIL 
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Minute by Mr. W- L. Carey M. L C. 
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In signing tbe Report I bave been influenced by the desire, in 
common with my community, throughout the Committee's delibera¬ 
tions to attain unanimity with the Indian Members in the proposal 
for the removal of racial distinctions from the Criminal Procedure 
Code in so far as they constitute racial inequalities. Personally I 
have approached the problems before tbo Commission with three 
Main principles in ray mind. 

Firstly , that it iB an essential part of any sound system of 
Criminal Law that the accused should feel confidence in the tribunal 
before which ho is arraigned and the method of trial. 


Secondly , that all reasonable safeguards which are either 
demanded by Indians or which it otherwise appears would be 
desirable boald be granted to them. 

Thirdly , that none of the rights and privilges hithorto enjoyed 
by Europeans should be taken away from them save for good cause. 


These are principles which I have found actuating all Europeans 
with whom I have discussed this matter, and it is only fair to state 
bore that the unofficial European Community, at informal meetings 
which were held from time, to time has agreed, in violation of tho 
third principle, to give up many of their privileges with a view to an 
amicable solution. I bave not demurred at this withdrawal of many 
valued rights and privileges enjoyed in the past by Europeans, some 
of which it is recognized aro not in consonance with tbe spirit of the 
present day, but I have kept before mo the essential conditions that 
the judicial system should justify the confidence of the accused and 
that safeguards should bo provided against ebullitions of feeling 
which have always been liable to occur, and which at the present 
time are being directly encouraged by a section of the India 
Community, 

The general recognition of the necessity for such safeguards is 
evidenced in tho procedure suggested in tho Report \ hereby tbo 
system of mixed Juri<s, before whom Europeans have been tried i.i 
the past, has been extended to members of both races in all warrant 
case* where racial considerations aro involved, whether triable 
before a High Court or a Sessions Court. In addition to this 
provision the report advocates the transfer of all warrant cases 
whore racial considerations are involved at tho option of the accused 
P* ion from a Magistrate's Court to a Sessions Court. Those safe¬ 
guards against the influence of racial feelings on !hn aiiminutratior. 
°1 dustico aro satisfactory bo far aa they go, for they conform to th: 
Principle fir t enunciated, and at the same time by ensuring a senior 
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[frt for the more complicated cases, in which racial feelings from 
outside the circle of those implicated may play a part, the proposed 
safeguards do what is possible to ensure non-interference with the 
judiciary. These provisions which embody no racial inequalities 
and infer no reflection on the Magistracy, unless admitted lack of 
experience in comparison writb the Sessions Courts can be so consi¬ 
dered, are restricted in application to warrant cases in the Report, 
and it is at this restriction that I dissent from my Colleaguos. 
Summons cases often involve as much racial feeling as cases of a 
graver description, and I am of opinion that the safeguards which 
arc admitted to be advisable in warrant cases should be available 
the option of the accused in all summons cases where racial con¬ 
siderations are involved and the punishment may embrace imprison¬ 
ment or a fine of over Rs. 50. The proposal in the report for a 
mixed Bench composed of two first class Magistrates, one of each 
nationality, is a recognition of the necessity for some precaution 
again 't racial feeling and it is in my opinion illogical to depart from 
the system put forward for warrant cases and to introduce a procedure 
which the progressive Indianization of the services may mako difficult 
to maintain. Tbo extra work entailed in Sessions Courts by the 
extension of the warrant case procedure to summons cases, where 
racial considerations are involved, is likely to be inconsiderable, but 
the extra confidence wfiich would be inspired in a community, 
to give ui many privileges in the interests of racial amity, would be 
an added guerdon to the friendly relationship which must pervade 
a 1 parties in the country if the Reforms are to develop smoothly to 
the declared goal of Constitutional independence. 

The only objection which can arise to the transfer of summons 
r,r-;e > to Sessions Courts is in the case of parties of insufficient 
means to pay for this transfer, and in these instances I would suggest 
that Government should undertake the expense of the prosecution. 

A further point of considerable importance to the European 
0 <~ v.munity is the right of an accused person to give evidence on his 
own ho t all ; for, in view of the isolated condition in which many 
Europeans find themselves, rendering defence witnesses impossible 
cases of prosecution, 1 am of opinion that this right should be 
morally accorded io all in ordei to facilitatn the administration of 
justice. In any legislation therefore resulting from this Report, I 
most earnestly urge that these points, on which I know strung opinions 
r.re held by many of my countrymen, should be embodied not merely 
as a measure of goodwill towards the section of the community 
whose legal status is being very considerably lowered but as an 
addition to the efficiency of the proposed amendments to the 
Criminal Procedure Code. 
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ih reference to the enquiry which it is understood is 
as to the possibility of extending Jury trials in die 
they do not at present exist, I would liko to say that it is 
hoped that this action may be found possible in all districts or. at 
least, that if it is not found possible for all districts that it will be 
extended wherever it is so found possible. 

In conclusion, I would draw attention to the very considerable 
advances on many substantial points making for satisfactory justice 
which Indians ns a whole will have made as the result of this 
Report ii it is adopted, and as a return for which, I trust further, it. 
may he found possible still to accord to the European Community 
the two points dealt with in this Note. 

W. L. CAREY. 

Calcutta ; 

The 21st June 1922. 


Minute By Mr. T. C. P. Gibbons K. C. 

I generally agree with Mr. Carey's Note. 

Minute by Lieutenant-Colonel H A. J. Giclney, M. L. A. 

As representative of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Committee I have approached the problem with the "&me obj cte in 
^iew as Mr. Carey, and the proposals in his minute have my support 
Hn d endorsement. 

Minute by Mr. Justice Shah 

I regret that I was unable to attend the final meetings of the 
Committeo at Simla held on and after the 10th June last. 

2, I have signed the report subject to this minute, in which 
I have confined my observations as far possible to tbooo points 
connected with the specitic recommendations m do in the report 
about various differential provisions as to which 1 ha\o thought >t 
necessary to state something by way of explanation or to expre < 
my own view of the matter. In other respects 1 entirely afreo with 
the reromiuondatidpB contained in the report. 

3. At the outset I desire to state that the removal of the racial 
distinctions from the Code is necessary and ^-siranle.in the b~t 
interests of the administration of justice. 

i. As regards the <h finition of Europ an British Subject', I 
ftm in entire agreement with the recommendation of the re put i. I 
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te^ofc think it would be fair to restrict it to the limited 
rson8 indicated in 'section 65 (3) of the Government of India Act 
(5 and 6 George Y, Chapter 61). As regards the inclusion of persons 
from the Dominions of Hi3 Majesty sorving in His Majesty's Indian 
Army, Royal Indian Marine or Indian Air Force I would leave it to 
the Government of India to decide the point; l would accept their 
decision. 


5. As regards section 22 I am in entire agreement with the 
recommendations in paragraph 15 of the report. The differential 
treatment will be confined to cases triable by the Second and Third 
Class Magistrates and even then only to cases which are punishable 
otherwise than by a fine only of Rs. 50. This is an exception 
to the general scheme of the recommendations, which appears to me 
unavoidable under the circumstances, and so far as 1 have been able 
to ascertain the Indian opinion on this point as reflected in the 
evidence before us, it will not bo objected to. 

6. A s regards section 1111 agree with the recommendation so 
far a3 it goes. But I think that so long as an alternative procedure 
in the case of Europeans is open under the European Vagrancy Act, 
the differential treatment in practice will not disappear. I am not 
in any sense opposed to the scheme of the European Vagrancy Act : 
but the humane provisions of that Act afford a strong contrast with 
the somewhat severe provisions of Chapter VIIl as regards the pre¬ 
ventive punishments. The real remedy to remove the differential 
treatment in practice as in law is to modify the penal provisions of 
Chapter VIII in the Code. Even apart from this consideration ex¬ 
perience ha9 shown that these preventive provisions are at times 
used for punitive purposes. In order to reduce the chances of their 
being so used, as also to reduce the chances of differential treatment, 
I think that it iu desirable to reduce the maximum sentence of three 
years to one year and to provide that the imprisonment to be inflict¬ 
ed in case security bo not furnished shall be simple. If the object 
is merely prevention and not punishment, I think detention for a 
period not exceeding one year may well be considered sufficient If 
necessary the local Governments and High Courts may be consulted 
on the point. 

7* As regards section 408, I agree with the recommendation 
in the report so fa’* as it goes ; but I suggest a modification of pro¬ 
viso (b), so far as it relates to Magistrates exercising powers under 
section 30 of the Code. I shall state my reasons for repealing sec 
tiou 30 when 1 come io deal with that section hereafter. 

8. As regards section 0 413, 414, 415 and 416, I am in favour 
of the recommendations so far as they go. As regards the sent, nee 
of whipping 1 am not in favour of its total repeal, but would restrict 
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oases.as su ? g Q8Ct3 d i n the report. My opinion a* 
irom sentences whipping is in accordance with what 
5ed in the report as the opinion of the majority. I desire to 
tnake it clenr that the opii i on8 that are to be called for should bo 
called for on the footing that provision:, as to the appealability of 
sentences are to be uniform as regards all European British Subjects 
well as others. I would not allow any considerations of increase 
in work, or of alteration in the Cxistim division of work, to weigh 
against the desirability of making the fight of appeal uniform. 

9. As regards section 418, I at n of opinion that there should h • 
* foil right of appeal on fact and law in cases tried in the High 
Court as well as in the Sessions Courts, quite independently of "ho 
consideration whether the verdict is unanimous or not and whether 
the Judge has agreed with the verdict or not. In the High Court 
the Judge is bound by unanimous verdicts and in the Sessions 
Courts there is no scope for appeal where ho differs, as those cases 
would bo referred to the High Court under section 307, I shall deal 
with this point further when I come to deal with the questions relating 
to trials in these Courts. I desire to note here that t fully admit 
that- such a right of appeal detracts to a certain extent from the 
v alue of jury trials ; but in England such a limitation .is recognized 
in the interests of justice. Unless we can get rid of jurv trials 
altogether, which I think we cannot, do and ought not to do', I am 
of opinion that this right of appeal both from convictions and’ 
acquittals as an into/ • d part of the system as a necessary safeguard 
against possible miscarriages of justice in jury trials is essential or 

any rate unavoidable. 

10. As regards section 446, I agree with the recommendation 
so far as it goes. But if, two particulars l am unable to agree with 
the report. I think the Court should have exactly tho same powers 

to whipping while punishing a European British subject as it 
has as regards other persons. I have already indicated that the 
sentence may bo made appealable. But on principle and on general 
grounds of the administration of justice lam opposed to inve \i 
the same Court with differen powers on any point according to the 
nationality of the accused. If no atisfaotory solution of this quca* 
Hon be possible cn the lines l havo indicated,* 1 would much sooner 
repeal the sentence of whipping than leave .ny ground for com 
plaint on the part of Indiana on this point. 

10(a). The second poiut in connection with this section 
relate to the differential treatin' n! arising out of the provisions of 
action 30 in tlm *ivo.l* to which that section applies. I am in emuo 
n&icement with t-v i un ’ ndatiou in the report that the Mngi.i* 
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empowered under section 30 sho u ^ not have power to 
sentence European British Subjects beyond their ordinary powers. 

ut I am entirely opposed to the retention of section 30 on the 
statute Book. It is not reasonably pebble to mako it uniformly 
applicable to all persons including Eu^Pean British Subjects. 1 
think the European British Subject* will protest, and in my 
opinion quite rightly, against any puch proposal. The only other 
alternative is to repeal it. I think the section deprives an accused 
man y important safeguards which he has in cases triable 
by Sessions Courts. It deprives the accused of jury or assessors; 

u substitutes a District Magistrate or a First Class Magistrate 
s i: ;,- illy empowered by the Government for a Sessions Judge, an 
additional Sessions Judge or an Assistant Sessions * Judge ; a 
District Magistrate or a First. Class Magistrate specially empowered 
, n , ot be » ? ffc ®ntime3 would not be, an exclusively judicial officer, 
he ' kOMwns Judge o;r Assistant Sessions Judge, and would not 
, ( Umn y . an °^ C0r of. the same rank and judicial training as the 

‘ U 01 ’ . investing' a District Magistrate and a First Class Ma^is- 

w > fb 8Uch extensive powers under the Code, the accused are 
1 pr * ve(, . of of the most effective safeguards in a criminal trial 
111 a keeMp^TJourt. I do not see how its retention can be justified, 
except on grounds of administrative convenience, which I think 
oug/<*. not to bo allowed to weigh against considerations of judicial 
j ropriety, I wish to make it clear that I am entirely in favour of 
i r ' repeal and do not wish to see it extended to one single person 
more than.those to whom it effectively applies at present. I would 
therefore recommend the repeal of section 30 and 34 and corres¬ 
ponding modifications in other sections of the Code whore sections 
30 may have beon referred to. 




11. As regards section 449, 1 would recommend its repeal 
altogether. I entirely agree with the recommendation so far as it 
J-or . But I would make no exception as regards the sentence 
° f . * bo rBa80n stated above in paragraph 10 apply with 

1 *1 force to Sessions Courts. I am unable to see anv justifica¬ 
tion iui such an exception in the case cf Sessions Courts, which wo 
recommend should have powers to inflict the highest penalty known 

regards the sanction required under section 65 (3) of 
vernmenb of India Act, I dosire to express my agreement 
wi n the recommendation in the report and to point out that under 
. [,' If ’ g * aw every death sentence is subject to confirmation by 

,h0 iJl - h Courfc - Th <> provisions of Chapter XXVII (sections 374— 


oi the Code of Criminal Procedure define 
of the High Court in such cares. 


the powers and the 
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The next point relates to section 450, about trials by 
speaking, I am in agreement with the recommendat 
in paragraph 25 of the report. I desire to make it clear 
that I prefer the composition of jury on non racial lines, if it were 
Reasonably possible. But it appears frem tbe evidence that the 
. European British Subjects are so keen on this question that they 
would rather have no jury than a jury other than a mixed jury. They 
feel rightly or wrongly that they would pot get just verdicts from 
juries otherwise composed. I do not consider it fair or desirable to 
deprive them of the.benefit of the system to which they are used so 
lung, and in which they have faith. By giving to the other subjects 
abo a corresponding right in trials before the High Courts by 
^mending section 275, the plea of racial inequality will be met. 
But the complaint as to miscarriages of iustico under that system 
remains. In order to meet that, tho right of appeal should be 
extended in jury cases. I have already stated that tbe right of 
appeal should extend to all jury cases including case s in which juries 
are unanimous. The right of appeal is an integral part of our recom¬ 
mendations on this point, : and 1 consider it consistent with that 
schome to limit the right of appeal as suggested in tho report. With¬ 
out expressing any opinion as to bow far the alleged miscarrL; ob of 
justice are attributable to tbe system of mixed jnricc, on general 
grounds as well as the special grounds applicable to the particular 
matter of racial distinctions which we have to consider, j should 
think it necessary to have a full right of appeal on fact and la in all 
Sessions cases whether before the High Court or the Sessions Courts. 
As regards Sessions Courts, 1 consider the present provisions as to 
references to the High Court under section -207 a. ,,; o an integral 
part of this recommendation as a safeguard against any miscarriages 
of justice in trials by jury, quite independently of the composition 
of the jury. 

12(a). A« regard? the number of jurors in murder ca e*, I 
consider it desirable to have a larger number : hut I would i ke 
the recommendation more elastic. J attach greater importance to 
the mode of trial than to tho number of jurors and I would not allow 
the difficulty of giving effect to our recommendation as to tho number 
of jurors m murder cases to he treated as a possible grr oui for 
changing the mode or place of trial in such cases. I would no rati: - 
tied with 5 or 7 where the conditions of tlu District would not 
allow so many as nine jurors for one trial. 

IS. As regards the recommendations in paragraph 20 o the 
report, ! *>groo that they remove tho oxisiing element racial 
inequality in the trials but they do not remove the clement of 
racial distinctions. As my genoral outlook on this question is 
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iwhat differ ant, it is best that I should state what appears to mo 
>0 a fair and a preferable solution of this difficult question. 

1 o(a). As regards the'trials, before High Courts, there is 00 
difficulty, as the same uniform system of trial by jury obtains at 
present. The only distinction is as to its composition which will be 
removed, if section 275 is amended as suggested. 

13(5), As regards trials by Sessions Courts under the existing 
law they are held with the aid of Assessors to a large extent. The 
jury system is accepted to a limited extent. In short the European 
British Subjects have a right to claim a trial by jury whereas others 
have no ?uch right except in the Districts and classes of cases 
determined by tbo local Governments for that purpose under the 
powers vested in them under section 269 of the Code. .It is possi¬ 
ble to remove this distinction in various ways : wo may abolish jdries 
altogether, or limit the right of the European British Subjects to 
trial i.y jury as in tho case of Indians or extend the jury system to 
. a . fil8fc alternative appears to me to be quite out of the 

question under the existing public opinion both European and 
Indian. The second alternative leaves the trials with the aid of 
assessors as they are in the case of non-Europeans and seriously 
curtails the present right of trial by jury in the case of European 
I nti3h Subjects. As regards the system of assessors tho evidence 
before us such as it is is not in favour of that Bystem. This much 
is clear that the system affords no effective constitutional safeguard, 
a it is open to the presiding Judge to accept or to reject their 
opinions aa he likes. I think myself that arsessors are n aid to tho 
Court, and the Bystem implies a recognition of tho principle that 
in serious criminal cases Sessions cases) it is necessary or desi¬ 
rable to associate laymen with tho trained Judge to be able to do 
justice to the case from all points of view. But as a system, it 
< annot be acceptor! as anything like a fair substitute for tho jury 
rvstem by way of safeguards in criminal trials. I have already 
pbiUr my view that I am not in favour of depriving tbo European 
British Subjects of their right to trial by jury in Sessions cases : and 
d. f round alternative involves that result, f am not in favour of 
it,. I prefer the third alternative. I would allow to non-Europeans 
tie right to be tried by jury as is allowed to European British 
Subjects I admit that this a controversial subject. Differences of 
opinion on the point are inevitable, I have considered the quest ion 
from all point* of view to the best of my ability in tbo light of my 
experience, I Lave not overlooked the consideration that in certain 
classes of cases, as for example in cases relating to offences against, 
he ^tate, murder cases, and gang cases relating to offences under 
Vernons 400 and 401 ^ Indian Penal Code, there may be certain 
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fences and risks in jury trials. I do not think, bow^vi 
balancing the considerations for and .against the system, 
any valid reason to apprehend’that the system will not 
work well. I think that the power of tho Sessions Judges to 
refer cases to the High Court under Section 307 and the full right 
of appeal on fact and law in all Sessions -cases whether before 
the High Court or the Sessions Courts afford adequate safeguards 
against all possible risks and inconveniences of this system. 
Personally I see no insuperable difficulty in the' way of adopting 
that alternative. On the contrary, I see distinct advantages in 
adopting it. It is my belief that if this altornntive be adopted, the 
present opposition to mixed juries on the one band and keenness for 
them on the other will disappear, and it will be,possible to dispenso 
with mixed juries altogether in course of time. J cannot deal with 
all considerations for and against this proposal in this minute. But 
after all, it is largely a matter of opinion and I have stated my 
opinion : after a full consideration of the question in its theoretic.il 
and practical aspects, I consider it a practicable and sound proposi¬ 
tion. I desire to refer to one poiut in particular. I am not sure 
whether tho adoption of this system will entail any appreciable extra 
cost: at any rate tho increase in expenditure does not appear to me 
to be an inevitable result of the change proposed. There are no 
materials before the Committee on this aspect of the question. But 
assuming that it will involve an appreciable increase in expenditure, 

I think that uo question of costs should deter tho Government of 
India from adopting this measure, which, in my opinion, is calculated 
to improve the administration of criminal justice and to onb&neo the 
confidence of the public in that administration. The resulting 
coin ontment among the people will amply repay the extra costs, if 
any, that this modo of trial may involve. I would recommend that 
the same uniform mode of trial by jury in tho Sessions Courts be 
adopted in British India applicable alike to European Brin b Subject 
and others, subject, of course, to the safeguards already indicated 
cgairiat the possible inconveniences and risks of trials by, jury, 
viz., rhe power of the presiding Judge outside tho Presidency Towns 
refer tho case to tho High Court when he thinks it necessary to do 
so, and the full right of appeal to the Crown and to the accused in all 
Sessions cases* If on any special grounds it be not feasible to introduce 
ystem in some parts of British India, I am j see any 

re . on why it should not be extended to J.e res', of .Britishlndia. 

13 (c) If for any reason this 
I think (speaking with respect and 


alternative cannot* be accepted, 
fcrenco) that.tLa recomme<>da- 
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.w&y 14. As regards trials by Magistrates, in v.-atrnt t ai d summons 
rases, I prefer the simple plan of Busting the First Class Magistrates 
in the ease of British European Subjects in the -aine manner as they 


are trusted in the case of others. In the Presidency towns no 
distinction is observed, as regards the powers of the Presidency 
Magistrate: either to try or inflict sentences upon accused persons 
whether European British Subjects or not : and in the mofussil as 
regards First Class Magistrates who exercise virtually the same 
powers as the Presidency Magistrates, I see no sufficient reason to 
observe any distinction, nor do l see any compelling reason to 
introduce the clement of 'racial considerations’ in these trials. But 
here again it is largely a matter of opinion. Personally 1 am in 
favour of trusting the First Class Magistrate in the same manner os 
the Presidency Magistrates particularly as in the case of the former 
i bo right of appeal is more extensive and will be further extended 
according to our recommendation. This right of appeal is a suffi¬ 
cient safeguard. But if this be not accepted, I think (with due 
respect) that the recommendations in the report as to the mode of 
trial constitute the next best solution of this question. 

15. As regards the results indicated in the tabular form in the 
report, they would be subject to such changes as I have indicated in 
(liis minute. In brief, according to my suggestions there will bo 
no racial distinctions left in the Code except as to the trials by 
Second anti Third Class Magistrates of cases which aro punishable 
otherwise than by a fine of Rs. 50 only. 

16. In conclusion, I desire to add that l consider it a ir-.tter 
of great importance to have uniformity of Procedure in criminal 
trials a r * regards all persons, wh < her European British Subject* or 
not. It does not matter so much whai particular line is adopted 
in altering t.h« existing provisions with a view to have such 
unifor riity. If otr:o the uniformity of procedure is secured, 
l have no doubt that in future both Europeans and Indians will ho 
interested alike in cceing that the defects in procedure, which 
experience may disclose hereafter are removed. It will ho a great 
help to the administration of justice to have community of interest 
instead of separation as at present, as regards the rules of procedure, 
in criminal trials. 


Bombay , 

Datid the 25th July 192 


L. A. SHAH. 


Minute by Dr. H. S. Gour M.L A. 


(1).While 1 ar most anxious to placate tho sentiments oi 
English residents in this country, I can not help observing that the 
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so embodied in tho report. w ill not ensure racial oqw 
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tMd rather to perpotuaro racial i ^equality. When the 
-Jifrewas practically in the hands of tho Executive the people’s 
representatives could well disclaim t^eir responsibility for such 
inequality. But now with the elected majorities in the two Houses 
their responsibility is greater, and it is that sense of responsibility 
that has impelled me to pen this minuti-^ % 

(2) 1 recognize the practical difficulty c*f eliminating all racial 
distinction per saltum. It is a heritage of* the past which we can 
only slowly shako off. But wo must make a treasonable advance <n 
this direction. 

(3) 1 agree with my colleagues that the defi nitions of “European 
British subject” both in the Government of India Act, and in 
Section 4 (l) of the Codo of Criminal Procedure a. r e unsatisfactory ; 
but I do not agree with my colleagues in their proposed amendment 
or that definition. And my reasons are these :— 

(i) I think that both the definitions proceed from a wrong stand¬ 
point, and are not in accord with constitutional law. 

It seeni 3 to me that European British Subjects 
India their Permanent home cannot insist 
preservation of their right of ex-terntonality. Having 
chosen India as their home they must subm.> to its 


(»i) 


who make 
upon the 


<0 Th, 0 ca.e” temporary .Wtor. ami dw.ll... 
though there is no reason why they should not equa 3 Cevlon 

ordinary British laws here, as thev do in a crown colony like Leylon, 
and in a foreign Asiatic country like Japan, sti '' . V . 

roncossion to our weaker brethren, suffer them di <-pn ^ _ ’ 

I would thon limit the term “ European British Subiec . .. , 

“ any natural born subject of His Majesty born and domiodcd 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and not perma- 

nently resident in India. , . , m 

Co) l regret it, but I must I suppose agree to colonial officers 
wiih the British Army in India being also treated as failing within 
Hie. definition of European British Subjects. ,. , 

(6) Regarding the right of appeal against convictions I think 
there is a great deal in Mr. Rangachariar’s view, namely that where 
the accused does not claim a special mixed jury there should ho i o 
appeal except against an acquittal. 

(7) Referring to Section 26 (it) I am not propared io subscribe to 
the presumption there made that in a case arising between a European 

and an Indian racial considerations shall he deemed to anM. 

»t FT S QOu R, 

Naopvr, n- u 

'Dat'd the 29th July 1922. _____ 
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Disobedience Enquiry Committee 


To 

DESHABANDHU CHITTARANJAN DAS 

President, 36th Indian National Congress 
Ex-Officio President, All-India Congress Committee, Calcutta 
Sir, 

We beg to submit the following Report in compliance with the resolution 
pa&aud by the All-India Congress Committee at its meeting held in Lucknow 
in duDe last. The circumstances which led up to the appointment of our eom- 
tnitiee are briefly indicated in that resolution. They form a part of *‘the 
situation** which vve are called upon to investigate ami are stated more fully 
in our Report. 

In couBnUation with the members of the Working Committee present at 
its meeting held on the 9th Juue, Hakim Ajmal Khan, the Acting President 
of the Congress, appointed a Committee consisting of himself and the following 
members :— 


Pandit Motilal Nehru. Sjt. C. Pmjagopalacbariar. Sjt. V. J. Fatel. 

Seth Jamnalal Baja]. Seth M. M. H. J. M. Chotani. Dr. M. A. Anpari. 

Hakim Ajmal Ivhan being the Acting President of the Congress was the 
Ex-offk io Chairman of this committee. 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj could not accept the offer owiug to his pre-occupation 
with the All-India Knaddar Scheme. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu wan asked to take 
his place, but owing to ill-health she was prevented from doing ao. The 
Chairman then invited Sjt. S. Kaaturiranga Iyengar who cordia ly responded 
a mi joined the Committee at Jubbulpore. Seth Chotani was unable to io’u 
*n the tour or take part in the meetings of the Committee. 

Sjts. Hasan Mohamc i Hayat, Mohamed Abdul Basit and Lalji Mebrotta 
w<;i appoint'd Honorary'- Secretaries of the Committee and have discharged 
their duties with devotion and car . But fur their willing and untiring help 
it would have been impossible to arrange, classify and analyee the mass of 
evid. nee adduced befor> as or to prepare the elaborate indices appended to 
the Report. 

We desire to express our sense of obligation to the leading Congressmen 
of every place visited by us for the valuable assistance rendered by them and 
to the numerous workers and volunteers all over India who, one and all, strove 
not only to help us in our enquiry bur to make u* as comfortable as pof-ible. 
We have special pleasure in placing on record our grateful remembrance of 
the warm auJ hearty reception accorded to us by many thousands of our 
countryman, the Municipal Boards of Jubbulpore, Poona, Bqapur, Erode, 
Qunt-ur and Bczwada and other \ nblic bodies too numerous to mniuon. 

To Pandit Motilai iVhru the other members of the Committee desire to 
r *xpre8a their indebtedness for . riting the Report amidst much personal and 
domestic inconvenience. 

Allahabad, 'j We are, Sir, 

30th October, 1922. J YourB f* 1 *^ 11 * 

Ajmal Kban. S. Easturiranga lyfiv *r. V.J Patel. 
Motilal Nehru. C. Rr^eopalachafiar. M, A, Axiaari, 
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INTRODUCTION 


Appointment of the Committee 

The following resolution was passed by the All-India Congress 
Committoe after prolonged discussion at its meeting held on the 
6th, 7th and 8th Juno, 1922. 

‘‘This Committee records its satisfaction that, although in spite 
of ;he suspension of all aggressive activities by the Congress Com¬ 
mittees repression in a most severe form has been resorted to by 
ihe Government in several parts of the country, the spirit of the 
Congress workers has not been daunted and the constructive pro¬ 
gramme laid down by the Committee is being loyally carried out at 
great sacrifice in every province. 

“The Committee has taken note of the widespread feeling that, 
in vicsv of the extremely unfair manner in which the policy of 
r3proBsion oemg carried out by the Government, the country 
rhonld be advised to resort to some form of civil disobedience to 
compel the Government to abandon their present policy and to 
rgrce to concede the triplo demand of the Congress. But the 
Committee i*: of opinion that the carrying out of the Constructive 

• i : erne will be the best preparation for oven mass civil dis- 
. ;u icc while it will also be the most effective means of further¬ 
ing objects of the Congress. The Committoe thoroforo earnestly 
appeals to the country to concentrate all its efforts upon carrying 
out the Constructive Programme to the fullest extent and to 
endeavour to complete it within the shortest period possible. 

“That the further consideration of the question whether civil 
disobedience in some form or some other measure of a similar 
character should be adopted, should be taken up at: the next 
meeting of a Committee to be held at Calcutta on the 15th of 
August next. 

That in the meantime the President be requested to nominate 
u id authorise a few gentlemen to tour round the country and report 
on the situation to the next meeting. 

Note.—This resolution does not in any way affect the resolu¬ 
tion passed at Delhi on the 25th of Febraary last.” 

Scope of the Enquiry 

2. Tho resolution quoted above embodies the terras of reference 

• us. Aii we understand those terms, we are called upon to report 
o ; the general situation in the country and place all available 
material before the All India Committee which may help in the 
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consideration of the question whether civil disobec 
form or some ocher measure of a similar character shbtlltf^ 
:fpted.” The term “civil disobedience” appears to be wide 
onough to include all forms of non-violent disobedience of law or 
order having the force of law. But, however wido the field it 
*nay cover, it is, in common with all other Congress activities, 
subject to the restriction that the line of action chosen must not 
°$end against the principle of Non-co-operation accepted by the 
Congress, nor come into conflict with the programme laid down at 
the Special Session held in Calcutta and the regular Sessions held 
Nagpur and Ahmedabad. We take it that the All-India Com¬ 
mittee has no power to go behind the resolutions passed at these 
Sessions and entertain proposals inconsistent with them. It follows 
that the civil disobedience or other similar* measure, the adopt ion 
o* which is to be considered at the next meeting of that Committee 
muBt bo confined to some action authorised or permitted by the 
Congress resolutions a9 they stand, and that the “situation” which 
we have to investigate is intended to have a bearing on such action 
That being all questions, involving a modification of those 1 solu¬ 
tions in any particular, would ordinarily bo entirely beyond the 
scope of an enquiry of the nature wo are called upon to make. 

Nature of Evidence taken 


Having regard, howevor, to the fact that changes in sorao 
items of the non-co-operation programme were insisted upon i»’ 
cortain responsible quarters long before our Committee was appointed 
and in view of the further fact that the All-India Congress 
Committee may bo advised to make some recommendations in that 
behalf to the Congress, we invited and have since admitted evidence 
on all points bearing upon the future progress of the wholo move¬ 
ments as will appear from the questions issued (Appendix I) and 
tho tabular synopsis of the evidence recorded (Not printed) I bis 
courso appeared to us all the more desirable as it was calculated to 
servo the two fold object of collecting valuable general information 
w ?thout extra trouble and expense, and of relieving to 8on c extent 
tbe tension of public feeling which bad been apparent for soin* time 
past. Wo are glad to be able to state that our expectations i>j this 
respect have been realised. In iho process of collecting a stole of 
Refill material we have by tnz voce examination of witmssa cleared 
Bauch of the mist that had gathered round the movement. Thi 
rrxierial will bo available wh i tho occasion to deal with it arises. 
V* a have, cn all the points, endeavoured so to < vrango und classify tho 
-'vidence as to indicate the geuoral feeliug on any particular subject 
^ a glanoa, 
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The Procedure 

3. The procedure followed in taking evidence was first to call 
for written answers to the questions published in the press and supply 
to the various Congress Committees, and then to examine such 
witnesses viva voce as offered themselves. The written answers 
received in any centre were arranged in convenient groups repre¬ 
senting distinct seats of opinions, and witnesses belonging to each 
group were then asked to elect a spokesman who was examined at 
length in the presence of other members of his group. After his 
examination was completed, each member of the group was allowed 
full opportunity to state his points of difference, if any, from the 
spokesman, and these points were duly notod. With a view to 
avoid invidious distinctions we refrained from sending our special 
invitations to selected gentlemen asking them to give evidence 
before us, and considered the general invitation implied in the 
publication of the question as to be sufficient for practical purposes. 
We have shut out no evideuce of any kind offered to us and the 
opinions collected are fairly representative of all shades of political 
thought within the Congress. 

We received written answers from 459 witnesses of whom 366 
were orally examined by us, the remaining 93 not attending. 

Enquiry in Camera 

4. The viva voce examination was conducted in camera for tbo 
obvious reason that an enquiry of this kind is. in its very nature, of 
a confidential character. We preserved this character with a view 
to encourage the witnesses to speak out their candid opinions 
without let or hindrance. Some of them, however, have published 
their written answers though the fact that the enquiry was being 
held in camera and that the representatives of the press bad been 
excluded from the very beginning, was duly notified. Op f be ques¬ 
tion being raised at Poona, the Chairman left it to the discretion 
of the witnesses to deal with their written answers as they pleased 
hut adh. redto the decision in regard to the viva voce part of the 
evidence for the reasons stated. 

Evidence not Printed 

5. After the completion of the enquiry certain members of th 
All-India Congress Committee suggested the printing of the whole 
evidence to onable members to have copies in good time before its 
next meeting. The proposal wrs considered by the Committee, 
but in view mainly of the heavy expenditure involved, the priutinj 
of the voluminous evidence was nut undertake., OareM charts, 
tabiop briody &ummari&ioo tho evidwuco on eacn head oi enquiry 
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'wever, been prepared to form a part of the report 
e^Vand facilities have boen provided for the inspection of 1 
rte record at six important centres, viz . Madras, Poona, 
Bombas 7 , Delhi, Allahabad and Calcutta, This course was approved 
by the President of tho Congress. 



The Tour 

6. The itinerary of our tour is appended. It will be noticed 
that in view of the original date fixed for tho meeting of tho All- 
India Committee (August 15th) we had to compress our programme 
within very narrow time limits. We were compelled to omit Sindh, 
A.imere-Merwara and Central India and Bihar entirely from our pro¬ 
gramme and could only visit tho principal towns in tho other Pro¬ 
vinces except the IT. P. where the importance of Cawnpore and 
Allahabad claimed a short stay at each. It was arranged to examine 
witnesses from the Provinces originally omitted at such centres on 
tho programme as wore convenient to the Provinces concerned. The 
Ajmore-Merwara and Central India witnesses were accordingly 
examined at Ahmedabad. The Sind witnesses were also to be examin¬ 
ed at Ahmedabad but they could not attend. All this time it wan 
hit that the date of the next meeting of the All-Iudia Committee 
having been fixed by that committee itself by formal resolution 
passed at Lucknow, it was not competent to tho Enquiry Committee 
to alter it; bu: somo time alter the tour had begun letters wore 
received from certain members suggesting a postponement of the 
meeting of the All-Iudia Committee on tho ground that tho grep.t 
Hindu festival of Janmashtami fell on the 16th August: and from 
certain othor members asking for more time to consider our report 
than would bo available to them if tho original date was adhered to. 
In viovv of these suggestions a circular letter was issued by the 
Working Genoral Secretary to all the members ; and ihe replies 
received from most provinces favoured a postponement, Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, as the Acting President of the Congress, accordingly 
*ixed the 15th September for the next meeting of tho All-India 
Committee and this enabled us to visit Patna, and relieve the 
witnesses from Bihar from undertaking tho journey to Calcutta. 
Time has now been further extended by Mr. C. R. D&9, the Pre¬ 
sident, under circumstances already notified to the membera, 


Propaganda 

7. We have already stated the procedure followed in tho 
examination of witnosses at the places visited by us. It is ncceesaiy 
to add that the recording of evidence was not the only work done, 
•’•cook occasion u visit ^ver& Kbaadar manufacia ring centres 
% So thorn India and Assam. Oaf yi«iU *,o To spur (A*aam) wan 
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cottage industry of the Assam silk cloth manufacture which was 
on the decline had received an impetus by the Congress propaganda. 
In the course of our tour wo have also freely availed of the 
opportunities which came us to address public meetings. These were 
as a rule attended by large audiences varying from fivo to thirty 
thousand or more. We wore accorded the warmest of welcomes 
whenever we went by immense crowds of men and womon of all 
classes and were honoured by the Municipalities of Jubbulpore, 
Poona Bijapur, Erode, Guntur and Bezwada, and numerous 
influential public bodies who presented addresses to us. The 
enthusiasm which prevailed everywhere stood out in marked contrast 
to the despondence of some of the witnesses who appeared before us. 
We shall deal with the different phases of public feeling which 
presented themselves to us, and the causes to which they have been 
attributed, in their proper place, but it may be gonerally stated here 
that we have met no man or woman, in any part of this vast country, 
who has not the success of our movement at heart. We are 
conv meed that no amount of repression or oppression can alFect 
the deep-rooted desire of the people for immediate Swaraj 

Gravity of tub Task 

8. It has fallen to us to examine the magnificent works of the 
greatest man of the age now resting behind the walls of tho 
Yoravada prison. The gravity of our task, apparent as it was at tho 
outset, impressed us more and more strongly as we proceeded with 
the enquiry. At every step wo realized the invaluable guidance 
afforded by the general plan sc carefully vorked out by the masterful 
genius who till recently directed the campaign in person. We were 
naturally reluctant to put it lightly away in his absence from the 
field of operations. Great., however, as is our respect and admiration 
for Mahatma Gandhi, we have not allowed it to come in tho way of 
our clear duty. We have approached his work with reverence but 
have examined it with care. We have endeavoured to face existing 
conditions with an open mind controlled only by our unshakeablo 

aith in the high purpose of the great movement. We have wholly 
iiacountenanced open revolt against the general scheme of non¬ 
violent Non-Co-operation at one end and utter subservience to the 
minutest detail at the other. 

THE ADVENT OF NON-CO-OPERATION. 

Tab Crisis of 1919 

9. The yor.r 1919 waa remarkable for the happening of oveote 
destined to leewo a lasting impression on tho history ollndi' It 
began with the appearance of what Mahatma Gaudhi called at. tho 
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We were ^ratified to find that anrtinnfe 
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nffiQ ab unmistakeablo symptom of a deep-rooted disease it 
oyerning body” popularly known a* the Rowlatt Bill. It is com¬ 
mon knowledge how this obnoxious measure was passed into law 
in the teeth of unanimous Indian opposition in and out of the 
Council. The same year witnessed the passing of a Reform Act, 
or, as the country as a whole rightly apprehended it to be, an apo¬ 
logy or an eye-wash for real reform. In that year, also occurred the 
infamous but never forgettable Punjab atrocities. In unwilling 
response to a strong and insistent demand for a Royal Commission, 
only a Committee of Enquiry presided over by Lord Hunter was 
appointed and that by the Government of India whose conduct 
itself was in issue. While the Government was still marking time, 
a Committee of Enquiry with Mahatma Gandhi and ether eminent 
lawyers was appointed to enquire into the matter under the auspices 
of the Congress. The Congress refused to lead evidence before the 
Hunter Committee as the Government of Punjab refused to allow 
the leaders in prison to appear in person and tender evidence before 
the Committee. A step in Non-co-operation was thus taken. 

Tiie Amritsar Congress 


10. Whilst both the official and Congress enquiries wore procee¬ 
ding, the Amritsar Congress mot. Two or three day* previous to 
the assembling of the Congress, on the 24tb of December 191 ^, a 
Royal Proclamation was issued giving His Majesty s „ sent to the 
Reform Act. and granting a general amnesty to those concon.nl in 
the Punjab “rebellion” who were not guihy of actual violence. As a 
result thereof the All Brothers and tho Punjab leader who had been 
condemned to various terms of punishment wore release i and their 
unexpected entry into the Congress Pandcil evoked the greatest 
enthusiasm. The disclosures of official barbarities made in the 
evidence given before the Hunter Committee had sent a thrill of 
horror throughout the country. The CongrosB fell itself insulted at 
this poor half-hearted measure, but in response to tho earnest appeal 
o' Mahatma Gandhi and the Moderate leaders, re vived for tho tin . 
being that while the reforms were “inadequate, unsatisfactory, 
&nd disappointing” the Congress would work them for what they 
were worth. 

Special Congress Sessions Called 

11. Two months aider the Congress concluded its sessions, tho 
report of the Congrc^t 'Punjab) Enquiry Committee was published 
(Maioh 1920). The details disclosed in the report w::e received 
with indignant horro. n the country and the Government's delay 
in publishing the Hunter Report rouged widespread auepicion. 
This was confirmed when on 3rd May 1920 the majority and nine 
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Reports of the Hunter Committee and the unsatisfacory des¬ 
patches of the Government rf India and the Secretary of State 
th reon were published after the Government had shut out the 
ordinary legal remedies to the subject by passing bd Indemnity 
Act. The All-India Congress Committee, after this, lost no time 
in meeting to consider the question and deoided on summoning a 
special session of the Congress at Calcutta. 

Towards Non-Co-Operation 


12, It has been regarded in India from time immemorial as 
the highest duty of tbe people to refuse to assist a Government that 
will not listen to their grievances. The inherent right of the 
subject to compel redress has in India been generally asserted by 
voluntarily and peacefully undergoing suffering to the utmost 
when feeling is gonuine and deeply stirred. It is this ancient 
practice which in the troublous times of the Partition of Bengal 
suggested the idea of withdrawing co-operation from the Govern¬ 
ment iu certain directions. Presiding at the Benares Session of the 
Congress in 1905 tbe late Mr. Gokbale, referring to the influential 
opinion which had ranged itself against the Partition, uttered the 
following prophetic words :— 

“If the opinions of even such men are to be brushed aside with 
contempt, if all Indians are to be treated as no better than dumb, 
driven cattle ; if men whom any other country would delight to 
honour are to be thus made to realize the utter humiliation and 
helplessness of their position in their own country, then all I can 
say is : “Good-bye to all hope of co operating in any way with 
the bureaucracy in the interests of the people. I can concoive of 
no greater indictment of British rule than that such a state of things 
should be possible after a hundred years of that rule.” 

Two years lator the late Lokamanya Tilak expounded the 
principle of non-co-operation in a remarkable speech and was follow¬ 
ed ip by Mr. Gokhalo in 1909 who, in moving the resolution 
regarding Indians in South Africa, at tho Lahore Congress, thus 
explained the doctrine of “passive resistance” which is merely one 
form of Non-Co-operation : — 

“What is the passive resistance struggle ? It is essentially 
defensive in its nature and fights with moral and spiritual weapons. 
A passive resister resists tyranny by undergoing suffering in his own 
person. He pits soul force against brute-force ; he pits the divine 
in man against the brute in man ; he pits suffering against ox ;>res- 
sion pits conscience against might : be pits faith against injustice : 
right against wrong.” 

Let tho^e who invoko the blessed memories of Gokbale and 
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)ih/ and out of season, to run down non-co-operators pfl 
sse noble sentiments. While the clear political insigl 
these devoted patriots clearly saw the shadows cast by coming 
events, it was left to Mahatma Gandhi to expound a practical policy 
and programme of Non-Co-operation and to lead the struggle 
against a Government which had forfeited the confidence of the 
people. Time was now ripe. The denial of justice in the matter 
of the Punjab atrocities and of the Khilafat had deeply stirred the 
country to the innermost depths of its soul. Ihe seed thrown by 
Mahatma Gandhi fell on prolific soil and immediately took root. 

First Khilafat Resolution 


13. The All-India Khilafat Conference held at Delhi in 
November 1919 resolved to withdraw co operation from Government, 
under the advice of Mahatma Gandhi, if the Khilafat question was 
uot satisfactorily settled. The resolution was in general terms and 
stated that in the evout of the Khilafat question not being satisfac¬ 
torily solved, “ the Mussalmans of India shall progressively withhold 
J dl co-operation from the British Government.” T his decision was 
reaffirmed by the Calcutta meeting of the Muslim League and by 
other Conferences in the country. The Madras Khilafat conference 
held on the 17th April, 1920, further dofiued the nature of the 
progressive scheme of non-co operation to be (1) renunciation of 
honorary posts, titles and membership of Councils ; (2) giving up 
posts under Government ; (3) giving up of appointments in the 
police and military forces ; (l) refusal to pay taxes. 


Leaders* Conference at Allahabad 

14, Although at tins stage the movement of non-co-operation 
Iv '^ concerned mainly with the Khilafat question, Mahatma Gandhi 
r* olved to refer the question to a Conference of leaders of all 
parties which met at Allahabad on the 2nd of June, 1920. At this 
Conference the policy of nouco-opera:ion was decided upon and 
a Committee was appoiutsd consisting of Mahatma Gandl and 
some of the Muslim leaders to draw up the programme. 
committee published tbo programme in July and it was in * 
programme that the boycott of schools and colleges and o' 
courts first figured. 

The Calcutta Congresl 

15. In the meantime the political situation had becoir 
The attitude of the Government had become clearer in re& 

Punjab the Khilafat and the Reforms, and the Punjab 
both Houses of Parliament bad destroyed the last veBtige 
the Tovcrnment. It w generally agreed that the tir 
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vigorous action. The Special Congress, which met at Calcutta 
in September 1920, wa9 callod upon to consider the programme as 
well as the policy of Non-Co-operation. In the Subjects Committee 
all Muhammadan members, except Mr. Jinnab, voted with the 
Mahatma, while many prominent non-Muslim Nationalists supported 
Mr. Dis, who led the opposition to Mahatmaji. It is noteworthy 
that in the Subjects Committee and to a lesser extent in the open 
Congress, Mahatmaji was met with no inconsiderable opposition on 
the question of this triple boycott. But the extreme disappointment 
in ;he country in the matter of the redress of the Punjab and 
Khilafat wrongs and the illusory nature of the Reforms, coupled 
with the towering personality of Mahatmaji enabled bim to carry his 
programme through the Congress. The next three months were 
almost exclusively devoted to an intense propaganda to popularise 
the triple boycott 

The Nagpur Congress 


10. The Nagpur Congress met in December 1920, under very 
favourable conditions. The Council elections had been held and all 
Nationalists including those who dissented on the boycott of 
Councils had stood aloof in obedience to the Calcutta resolution. 
The question had now passed out of the domain of practical polirics 
for the next throe years and all Congressmen were united in op¬ 
posing the unbending policy of the Government. Boycott of schools 
and courts still found sturdy opposition in certain influential quarters 
but the great bulk of the 14,000 and odd delegates were firm in 
their resolve to adhere to the Calcutta resolution which was re 
affirmed, revised and re cast in a form acceptable to all parties in 
the Congroes. 


Boycott of h, r. h. the Duke's visit 

Another important resolution passed at Nagpur advised the 
^ople of India, in pursuance of the policy of Ncn -Co-operation, to 
*rein from taking any part in the functions or festivities in honour 
I R, H. the Duke of Connaught during his visit to India. H. 
r , arrived in India in January 1921, • soon after the Nagpur 
SH. The boycott of the Royrd Visit was a striking succosa 
ved the determination of India, manifested by the complete 
‘taneous hartals in each of the towns whore the Duke made 
to free herself from her present position of bondage and 
n amongst the nations of the world. While the Duke 
e official welcome in Calcutta and Delhi through foserted 
latma Gardbi's moo tings attracted thousands in other 
same towns to listen to the gospel of liberty. 
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The New Constitution 

Nagpur Congress also adopted a uew constitution in place 
old. The leading features of this were a change in the terms 
of the Congress creed, distribution of the Provinces on a linguistic 
basis, re organisation of the Congress and its subordinate committ ee, 
regulation of the elections and number of deleg tes, and the appoir - 
Ment of a Working Committee. This now constitution with the 
position assigned to the Working Committee of the All-India 
Congress Committee thereunder ha3, it has been objected, favoured 
centralisation of authority. As the chief continuously functioning 
executive body of the Congress, inspired and guided by Mahatmaji, 
it has undoubtedly assumed considerable importance and taken a 
large share in directing Congress policy ; but this was inevitable in 
the very nature of things, 


Men, money and Munitions 

1'. By the month of March, attention began to concentrate 
more on the constructive side of the movement. The All-India 
Congress Committee met at Bezwada on March 31 at and passed 
resolutions calling upon the country to concentrate attention on (1) 
collecting a croro of rupees, (2) enlisting a crore of members and (3) 
introducing 20 lakhs of ebarkas into Indian households by the 30th of 
June 1921. The country took up the work in right earnest and the 
crore was over-subscribed in time though complete success was not 
achieved in the other two items which could not receive sufficient 
attention. 

Constructive side of Congress 
18. The succeodiDg months of 1921 wore remarkable for the 
&reat iusistance placed on the constructive side of Congress activities 
* rj d at the meeting of the All-india Congress Committee hold at 
Bombay attention was specially concentrated upon ‘attaining the 
Cr) naplato boycott of foreign cloth by the 30th September next anu 
Manufacture of Khaddar by stimulating hand-spinning and hand- 
leaving, 7 ’ Detailed instructions were issuod to subordinate Congress 
°rgani^tions and all Congressmen for the successful achievement 
object. Resolutions were also passed boycotting the forth- 
°oming visit of H. R. FI. the Pruoo of Wales, approving tbo 
Picketting of liquor shops, which had already begun, deploring the 
nob excesses at Aligarh and Malegaou, and authorising the Working 
^omtmttee Co frame a statement of the Foreign Policy of the 
Congress to be laid before the next meeting of the All-India Com- 
Mittee for consideration. The most important d^cPion of that 
feting directly relevant to the present enquiry wa« contained :,i 
taat paragraph of Resolution No, 4 which rua as follow#! 
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' ‘The All-India Congress Committee has taken uoto of tho 
reasonable desire of workers in the United Provinces and other 
parts to take up civil disobedience in -answer to the repressive 
measures of Local Governments and has also taken note of tho fact 
that the administration in the North-West Frontier Province ha3 
even prohibited the entry into that Province of the members of the 
Frontier Enquiry Committee appointed by the Central Khilafat 
Committee to enquire into the outrages alleged to have beon 
committed by the local officials in Bannu ; but with a view to ensure 
greater stability of non-violent atmosphere throughout India and 
in order to test the measure of influence attained by tho Congress 
over tho people and further in order to retain on the part of the 
nation an atmosphere free from ferment necessary for the proper and 
swift prosecution of Swadeshi, the All-India Congress Committee 
is of opinion that civil disobedience should be postponed till after 
tho completion, of the programme referred to in the resolution on 


Swadeshi, after which the Committee will not hesitate, if necessary, 
to . commend a course of civil disobedience even though it might 
have to be adopted by a Special Session of the Congress ; provided, 
however, that it is open to any province or place to adopt civil 
disobedience subject to the previous approval of the Working 
C nmittee obtained within the constitution through the Provincial 
Congress Committee concerned . 1 ” 


Inherent Right of Opinion 

19. Tho All-India Congress Committee next met at Delhi on 
tho 4th a^d 5th November after the arrest and imprisonment of the 
Ali Brothers which violently disturbed the even tenor of Swadeshi 
nmi temperance work enthusiastically taken up by the people in 
i Hionae to tho resolution passed at tho preceding meeting. Tho 
Committee gasoils answer by authorizing “every Province on its 
own responsibility to undertake civil disobedience including i.on- 
of taxes in tho manner that may be considered the most 
suitable by tho respective Provincial Congress Committees” subject 
to certain conditions , and further emphasised its settlod conviction 
that the 41i Brothers were guilty of no offence in calling upon 
^ ve „ r employees to resigM their posts by declaring that “i' ia 
tho i.ibei^nt right of a citizen to pronounce hie opinion upon tho 
aovisibility or otherwise of Govemment servants leaving civil or 
military service, and that it is the inherent eight oi every citizen to 
appeal in an open manner to the soldier or the civilian to sever bis 
connection with a Government which had forfeited the confidence and 
support of the vast majority of the population of India.” it also ap* 
jprov»H the resolution of the Working Committee on Foreign Policy, 
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S>The last meeting of the year was held on the 24th Deee 

elected Hakim Ajmal Khan to act as the President of the 
ensuing Congress in place of Syt. C. R. Das, the President-elect 
then an under-trial prisoner. 

Centralisation of Volunteer Boards 


20. We have not specially noticed the resolutions of the 
Working Committee as almost in every important matter they were 
subsequently adopted by the All-India Congress Committee. Those 
having a special importance of thoir own are reproduced, (not printed) 
The meeting of the Working Committee held in Bombay on the 22nd 
£**d 23rd November wa9 of special interest. The Criminal Law 
Amendment Act had been applied to the volunteer organisations 
In Bengal, the U. P. and the Punjab only a fow days before, and 
Resolution No. 5 passed by the meeting bringing all existing 
volunteer bodies under one central control was an acceptance of tho 
challenge thrown out by the Government. Repression thereafter 
r an arnock. 

In tracing th history of uon-co*oporution from its inception to 
the Ahmodabad Congress we have touched but lightly on the 
attitude of the Government and the general policy of repression 
inaugurated by it, as the subject, though an integral Pirt of that 
history is important enough to deserve special and separate treat¬ 
ment. We shall deal with it in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER 11 

THE ORGY OF REPRESSION 
Embarrassment of Government 

21. It. will be seen from the events recorded in the preceding 
chaptor how the mighty wave of non-co operation ouco startod 
rapidly spread throughout the country, gaining strength and volume 
it rolled on from province to province. The Government wcie 
embarrassed at the startling success of the movement from tho very 
beginning. They apprehended that at such a fctage repression 
might stret gthen tho movement rather than check it. They, there¬ 
fore, began with some pin pricks such as depriving pensioners of 
Pensions and laudholding non-co operators of T rrig.vio:: water 
Isolated prosecutions were also resorted to, but, to tho whole, it 
seemed -if they had realised that to oppose tho oovemeut wuh 
. ? oroc at th ! t stage would be iiuoida... 
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22, Lord Chelmsford t id to be content with pouring uneasy 
ridicule on the movemont. It was this attitude which underlay the 
Government of India Resolution of November 6, 1920, which with 
amaziug self-complacency left the “most foolish of all foolish schemes” 
to die of inanition. Repression not being thought advisable at that 
stage, strenuous efforts were made to rally the moderates. Lurid 
pictures were drawn of an ludia which would be plunged in anarchy 
and red ruin if the strong arm of the Euglish were withdrawn. It 
was declared that Non-Co-operators were leading the country to 
Bolshevism and Anglo-Indian newspapers published sensational 
articles on an India being driven to the verge of a precipice. The 
A.ghau bogey was raised to divide the Hindus from the Mussalmans. 
Feverish appeals were made to the Councillors to stand by the 
Government in the hour of its sorest trial. “I appeal to you, mem 
bers of this Council,” harangued Sir Harcourfc Butler, “to assist your 
Government not only in this Council but actively in your constituent 
cies. His Excellency knew that his Council was no better than a 
Greek Chorus, and that its own support was of no consequence. 
Hunce the appeal to the Councillors to venture out of the safety of 
^elusion and face the music outside. But the Councillors knew 
too nature of the reception in store for them, if they attempted to 
approach the electors, whose confidence they were supposed to enjoy, 
and wisely chose discretion as the better part of valour. ThiB was 
soGii apparent to Sir Harcourb Butler who now appealed to Com- 
missioned of Divisions, to help in rousing the moderates generally 
in a remarkable circular letter some choice passages from which aro 
given below :— 


“Non-Co-operation shifts its ground repeatedly according as 
it meets with success or failure while couuter—moves of a restricted 
i^nd are labouring to overtake the schemes which they have been 
powerless to anticipate,” 

The moderate element in the country may be organised and 
with the express object of defeating the Non-Co-operatioa 
movement. 


if Government officers declare themselves openly against Non- 
0-operation it may be possible to give the modorato opinion tho 
coherence and initiative which it lacks.” 

Similar exhortations were made by u:her Provincial Governors. 


Govt, of India Advises Provincial Govts. 

23. By Jr unary 1921, it had become quite clear th.: Mode 
ate OiJimor., useful as it was o hoodwink tho British public, w.s 
of no avail to ohoka tbe ; >pular movement, The result of tho 
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Congress disappointed the Government, which nad expe^^, 
in the Congress camp amonp the Nationalists themselves 
.ir 



in tut) 'UUiiyiKati uauij' OUJUI 1 , -.1 
A new policy was therefore outlined in their letter to the Local 
Governments which was reforred to by Sir William Vincent in bis 
speech in the Assembly on March 23rd. “For tho present, there¬ 
fore,” that letter stated, “the Government of India would prefer to 
r °ly on measures such as : 

(1) keeping the closest possible watch on attempts by tho 
^on-co-operators to spread disaffection among the rural masses arid 
the labouring classes in the big towns or industrial centres ; 

(2) the initiation and early enactment of remedial legislation 
wherever, as in the matter of tenancy law iu some provinces, such 
legislation is required ; 

(3) counter-propaganda, as for example by giving the widest 


Possibles publicity to the intention of the Government to introduce 


remedial measures ; 

(4) the vigorous prosecution under tho ordinary law of all 
Persons who are guilty of making seditious speeches and of inciting 
to violence and against whom evidence is available. 

Tho Government of India have already urged this measure to 
which they attach the utmost importance on Local Governments, 
*nd they must again express their regret that so far such prose- 
lotions have been instituted only in a small number of cases. I ho 
Government of Tndia havo rofrainod, for reason 53 that ha\o been 
folly explained to Local Governments, from prosecuting the leaders 
the general charge of advocating non co-operation. t .py 

tonst again impress on Local Governments that this fact constitutes 
reason for refraining from prosecuting others. 

(5) the enforcement in general of respect tor law. Vases havo 

c ume to tho notice of the Government of India io which large 
^owds have been allowed to indulge with impunity in demonstra¬ 
tions of an obviously unlawful character. Incidents of this kind 
c &nnot but tend to weaken the respect for law and order amongst 
*he masses of the people.” 


Orgy of Repression 

24. It is no wonder that after this admonition the Local 
Governments all at once indulged in an orgy of repression. They 
^pounded these instructions to their own district officials in 
° lr cnlar 3 which duly dotted the i'a and crossed the ts in the 
Government of India circular Tho notorious Rainey circular in 
^ihar may be cited as an instance. Fho activitr v of Non Co- 
operators were sought to be suppressed at every turn not only by 
proclamation of the Sedition- Meetings Act and the Criminal 
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v%, Amendment Acfc, but by a free lawless and tyrannical use of 

section 1 ( 4 and the security sectione of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Govt. Servants form Aman Sabuas 


25. The district officials were, by a modification of the Govern¬ 
ment Servants Conduct Rules, authorised to take part in political I 
movements and thus enabled to use undue influence to promote 
what in the United Provinces are called Aman Sabhas—organisations, 
membership to which offered the temptation of immunity from 
official high-handedness. Fora time some of the prominent Mode¬ 
rates took a leading part in the activities of these Sabhas but pro¬ 
minent Liberals who joined them bad subsequently to resign their 
membership when they realised the true nature of these organizations. 
The ridiculous attempt to coerce the people into loving the Government 
was made, and proved a dismal failure. We draw special attention to 
the methods employed by the Sabhas detailed in the U. P. Provincial 
Report extracts from which are givon in Appendix VIII. (not printed) 
The instructions of the Government were blindly followed by the 
magistracy who surrendered their judgment to the exigencies of tho 
administration — witness the debate in the Bihar Council on the order 
under section 144 on Babu Rajendra Prasad on the ground, not that 
the Magistrate was satisfied that there was a likelihood of a distur¬ 
bances of public tranquility but, that he acted in pursuance of the 
Government circular. In another case under section 107, a police 
Sub-Inspector in the course of his evidence confessed that he sent a 
report against a Non Co-operator on information received from 
a superior officer and the witness had to bo given up as hostile. 


BRITISHERS' AND ANGLO-INDIANS CALL FOR “FIRMNESS” 

26. There is reason to believe that repression in its severe 
form was started a9 much in response to the call for it from England 
as to the apprehensions of the Government of India. The call ior 
“firmness 53 intensified from day to day and tho Emergency Committee 
of the lndo-British Association commenced an unscrupulous and 
violent propaganda against the movement. The Moderate element 
amongst the Britishers in India felt that tho agitation in England 
would have mischievous consequences on the political situation in 
this country. But a telegram- of caution to Lord Ampthill, the 
president of tho Emergency Committee, from Sir Frank Carter, 
only elicited tho insulting reply “Mind your own business. 33 
Phe storm brewing in London at last burst over the heads of tho 
Ali Brothers who were arrested in September and tried by tho 
Court of Sessions at Karachi on a number of charges the more 
BoriouH of which, vi*.> those under sections 120-B and 131 broke 
down completely bat convictions and heavy sentences were recorded 
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written by a third party, openly denounced by the All Brothers 
aa forgery, and never produced at the trial, though in possession 
of the Government all the time, as evidence of the Brothers' compli¬ 
city in serious offences against the State. That such a statement 
was allowed to pass unchallenged in an assembly having among if 9 
Members some lawyers of repute, furnishes another illustration of 
the utter irresponsibility of the councillors. 

The Brothers' Offence Repeated By Thousands 

27. The Ali Brothers were convicted and sentenced on tho 
1st November. The Congress took their conviction as an affront 
to freedom of opinion and ropeated the Brothers' offence in the 
resolutions passed by its committees and from a thousand platforms. 
Many thousands took part in this re affirmation. The Government 
was completely non plussed and not a single prosecution was under 
taken but a desperate attempt waB made by a more rigorous use of 
the Seditious Meetings Act and tho Criminal Law Amendment Act 
to suppress tho ICbilafat and the Congress Volunteer Corps, 

H. R. IT. The Prince of Wales 

28. H. R. H. the Prince of Wales arrived in India on 17th 
November. On that flay happened what Sir W# Vincent has des¬ 
cribed as a “despicable thing''—the memorablo All India Hurtol 
which in truth was a remarkable manifestation of tho determined 
will of the nation to condemn tho exploitation of the Royal Family 
* or political ends. It. was made quite clear from the very beginning 
that no insult was meant to H. R. H. No reasonable doubt could 
possibly bo entertained on that point after the very full statement 
raado by the All India Committoe and the article of Mahatmajt 
Lnder the heading “Honour the Prince" in the Young India of 
b)ctober 27tb. 1921. But the bureaucracy would not be turned 
* ron * the course it had decided upon. The good old rule of the 
British constitution, that the King was above party politics, was 
dotted out, in and out of season, by persons who were exported 
f° know bettor. Every child in the country know’ that the visit 
°f H, R. H. was originally intended to give assart to tho working 

the new Reforms which the country bad refused to accept ; and 
-bat LI. R. H. having been prevented by ill health from accomplish¬ 
es that object, his revered graud-uuclo was brought out, of hi 
r ^tirement to do eo After this it waB but natural to apprehend 
1 hat tho Prince wr.ald be called upon in the course of hia visit to 
i :v ’o his Royal blowing to these very highly controversial reforms, 
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^apprehension which subsequent events fully justified. 

above all, the greater political effect which the bureaucracy was 
calculating to produce by bringing together all India to welcome 
the Heir to the Throne at a time when the whole country was 
seething with discontent. Despite these patent facts assurance 
after assurance was given that the visit of H. R. H. was entirely 
unconnected with politics. 


Leading Moderate opposed the Princes visit 

The country as a whole was opposed to the visit, even Mode¬ 
rates not being in favour of it. Addressing the Liberal Conference 
at Bombay Mr. Sastri said :— 

“Moreover, there was one thing above all whioh drew the harsh 
character of this dual Government out aDd exhibited it in a most 
glaring form. That was the visit of the Prince of Wales. He did 
not think f here was any one there who desired it most entbusiasti- 
c lly. He certainly did not. He counselled against the visit as long 
as he c .aid, but the visit caran and what happened when tbe boycott, 
of that visit was proclaimed by tbe Non-Co-operators ? The result 
vr ^ that Government in order to make it a success against this 
opposition bad to use all the arms in their control. They used all 
the repressive laws they could think of. The result was that oven 
the Liberal public and the Moderate party stood out of that co¬ 
operation with Govt, in all that went to maintain law and order for 
which they had previously pledged their word. This had drawn into 
prominent relief the odious feature of dyarchy. lie mentioned this 
to how that through the action of Govt, itself the bad nature 
of dyarchy bad been brought out to the knowledge of everybody," 
Wanted quiet Atmosphere for H. R. H. 

29. Many and various were the forms of repression employed 
t -> secure :v quiet atmosphere during the visit of H. R. H. It is 
tnipo iblo to describe them fully without exceeding tho limits of a 
report of this nature. It was most lawless and cruel in the Punjab, 
^ P , Bengal, and Assam, We give in appendix VIII, (not printed) 
r it Facts from the reports supplied to us by the Congress Committees 
of thewo Provinces which will show the nature of the atrocities com¬ 
muted in the name of law and order. Speaking generally, many dis- 
i Acts in these provinces have from time to time been practically 
denuded of the more active of their Congress and Kbilafat workers by 
wholesale and indiscriminate arrestB and prosecutions under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, and sections 107, 108 of tho Code of 
Criminal Procedure and section 124-A and 153 A of the Indian Penal 
Code. Tho United Provinces had tbe unique distinction of having 55 
’* n) bera of their Provincial Committee taken in one sweep by the 
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ybile engaged in discussing a resolution on volunteering^ 
moetiug held in Allahabad. The draft resolution 
f, one by one, every member was asked if he approved of it and 
on hi^ replying in the affirmative was secured in the police van 
waiting downstairs on the road. Thoso who did not move quickly 
enough had seme gentle pressure applied to them from behind and 
fcbe progress of one at least was accelerated by a mild assault. The 
55 were tried under the Criminal Law Amendment Act before a 
competent court for the otFence of drafting and discussing a proposal 
;or the enlistment of volunteers and each was sentenced to 18 months' 
imprisonment which was either simple or rigorous according as each 
individual impressed the Magistrate with his special aptitude for 
the particular variety of punishment. There was of course no 
defence and no appeal, but a special judge subsequently appointed 
by the Local Government to examine a certain class of political 
case appears to have advised that these 55 bad committed no 
offence. Attempt after attempt made by the Local Councillors to 
have this report laid on the table failed and although the Govern- 
*nont had finally to admit that the convictions under the charges 
framed were illegal, it was not so ill-advised as to allow the 55 
picked public men of the Province to slip through its hands. And 
8o it came about that these men remained in gaol, some being treat¬ 
ed as first class misdomeantB and others as ordinary criminals. 
The reason given by the Local Government for keeping them in 
vile duress \va 9 that these men had not appealed and that if ;ey 
bad, it would have boon open to the appellate court to alter the 
convictions under some section of tho criminal law more applicable 
to their ease. One of them, a strong young man, the bread-winner 
°f bir family, has since succumbed to an attack of fever in the 
Lucknow Jail, tho circumstances of which wore discussed in the 
Press and an opon enquiry demanded but was not allowed. The 
survivors have now served a little more than half the sentences 
inflicted, but have so far failed to attract the notice of the Central 
Government presided over by tbe Ex.Lord Chief Justice of England. 

It may be convenient here to refer briefly to some other «not- 
a ble trials, to show how British justice vindicates itself in India. 

Deahbandiiu C. E. Das Protracted Trial 


30, Deshbandhu Chittranjan Das the Preaident-ciect of r e 
Congress was arrested on the 23rd December 19 T under > b 
* 'Tiniinal Law Amendment Aot, on the ©' of his depaVu..» ‘ 
Ahnaedabad for issuing a public appeal cailir ;* upen the pum! 

“ * iat as volunteers. The trial was adjourned from tv ' f o 
vimo, for various reasons till .ue 12tb February 922. Y:.<* 
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used having declined to plead or make a statement, it became 
necessary to prove his signatures on the papers purporting to be the 
original manuscripts Sent to the press. Besides some other evidence, 
the Government expert swore od a comparison of that signature 
will admitted signatures that the former were in the hand-writing 
of the person who made the latter. Deshbaodhu was convicted and 
sentenced to 6 months’ imprisonment after being detained for about 
two', months as an nndertrial prisoner. After his conviction, in a 
message to his countrymen, he made it quite clear that the signatures, 
found to be his wore really written by other persons named by him. 
Sometime after the Indian member of the Bengal Executive Council, 
an ex-chief Justice of Madras, intimated that the case of Mr. Das 
was being considered by the Government, but such was the patient 
care bestowed by the Government that Mr. Das was released after 
serving the full sentence before the consideration of bis case was 
completed. 1 he great Hindu leader of Bengal having been secured 
in prison a Mohamedan leader of eminence was next wanted to 
comploto the triumph of repression. Xhe choice fell upon Maulana 
Aoul Kalam Azad, a respected Mohammadau divine, Vice-President 
of (he Central Khilafat Committee, and an earnest member of the 
Congress who was next arrested, convicted under section 124* A of 
the Penal Code (Sedition) and awarded a sentence of imprisonment 
which he has nearly served out. 

Lala Lajpat Rai Convicted, Released and Reconvicted 


3J. LMa Lajpat Rai, Ex-President of the Congress, v/as tried 
under the Seditious Meetings Act for presiding at a meeting of the 
Provincial Congress Committee. Some correspondence had pre¬ 
viously passed between the Magistrate and the Lalaji about tho 
nature of tho meeting and the fact that it waa merely a committee 
meeting, not open to the public, was well-known to the Magistrate- 
L'daji was however convicted *nd sentenced to a term of imprison- 
ment. The Law Officer of the Government, who should have b on 
consulted before the prosecution was launched, gave his opinion after 
the convictio; that the Seditious Meetings Act did not apply, upon 
'hicr Lalaji was released from the prison but was re-arrested the 
moment he stepped out of tho main gate for another offence and in 
dno course convictet. and sontenced to a term of 2 years’ imprison¬ 
ment which, he is now undergoing. Babu Bhagwandaa, a highly 
wpeoted citizen of Benares and president of the U, P. Provincial 
Committee, was arrested under tho Criminal Amendment Act f l 
n -.nd distributing an appeal to the shop-keepers to observe 

t on the day of the arrival of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales ami 
ftuijteuc d to a term of imprisonment. Tho conviction was utterly 
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/t*pat an agitation in the pross in which Dr. Subramaniya Ijj^ 
_ jof Justice oi the Madras HigL Court, took part compelled" 
Government to cancel the unexpired portion oi the sentence. 

tT. Jawahirlal Nehru Intends to Picket and Gets 
18 Months 


oj. Pandit Jawahirlal Nehru was convicted under sections 385 
a, id 505, Indian Penal Code, for having declared his intention to 
1'ickot foreign shops in a public speech and for asking the audienco 
help him. Another charge under which also he was convicted 
Was abetment of extortion based on the fact that be presided at a 
committee meeting at which letters were agreed to be sent to certain 
c |oth merchants calling upon them to pay the fine ' imposed by the 
c.oth merchants' own association under their own rules. He was 
sentenced to 18 months' rigorous imprisonmontjuid is now serving 
sentence. 


Premium on False Evidence 


33. Those are well-known cases which have attracted public 
attention on account of the importance of tbo gentlemen concerned, 
-there are other cases, and their number is legion, in which Non-oar 
°perators have been falsely charged and their convictions secured 
the flimsiest evidence. This has no doubt been considerably 
facilitated by the attitude of indifference adopted by Non co-operators 
at their trials. The knowledge that they neither defend themselves 
J?°r cross-examine witnesses hes put a premium on false evidence, 
f be best illustration of this was afforded at the trial of one of the 
Combe s of this Enquiry Committee (Pandit Molilal Nehru). To 
Prove bis signature in Hindi, probably the first he had made in 
s ,R b'fe, the prosecution called a man in rags, to all appearances a 
”*8gar in the street, whom the accused had never seen before. Ho 
8W()ro that the signature was of the accused while holding the 
Per in his hand upside down for hall a second. This was the 
{)n [ y proof of the signature on a volunteering form and on this 
evi dence the Ex-President and the General Secretary of the Congress 
Was convictod under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and 
feQ| denoed to six months' imprisonment which he has fully served 


Provincial E dgets of Repression 
L'. The illegalities committed in the course of t\* trials ok 
operators are, however, nothing compared to tho app >Hing 
,;i wles6nos3 which prevailed outside the courts. It may bo broadly 
la ’ed that causing injury to the person, property or reputation of 
a Non-'pj.Qperator oniy ceased to bo an offonco but oamo to bo 
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iegardod as an act of loyalty to* the Government of a specially 
meritorious character. AV 3 have indicated above the general 
trend of repression in the country and have given a. few im¬ 
portant extracts from the reports of the Punjab, U. P,, Bengal, 
and Assam Congress Committees in Appendix, (not printed) showing 
specific instances of a grosser kind for which the local administration 
have earned a wide notoriety. Bombay, Gujrat, Ajmere- 
Merwara and Central India stand at the other end and may be 
congratulated on having so far escaped any trouble worth the name. 
Central Provinces, (Hindustani and Marahati), Berar, Maharashtra, 
Karnatak and Tamil Nadu have had their share of repression 
chiefly in connection with liquor shop picketting. The security 
sections were freely used in Tamil Nadu and Andhra Dash. Bihar 
has witnessed considerable display of terrorism in the districts of 
Muzaffarpur and the Santhal Parganas but has on the whole been 
quiet. Kerala, comprising the Moplah country, stands by ii.olf 
for tho inhuman barbarities committed by a fanatical population on 
the ono hand, and the infuriated forces of law and order on tho 
other ; while the notorious Malabar train tragedy easily boats the 
worst popular excesses committed in any part of India for tho 
callous disregard of human life it has revealed. Utkal and Andhra 
have come in for a fair share of severo repression and stand next 
only to tho northern Provinces. 

Its Horrid Varieties 

35. Taking the country as a whole a general summary of f ho 
various kind* of anti-non-co-operation activities may bo given in a 
few short sentences. Gandhi caps and Khaddar dress were anathema 
to the officials generally throughout India, and marked out the 
weaver for all kinds of insults aud humiliations os also for false pro* 
necution, Assaults on volunteers, stripping them ff their clothing 
and ducking them in village tanks in winter months were some of 
tho innocent practical jokes designed by the police for their o ,,T n 
amusement. Confiscation of licences for arms, forfeiture of jagirs , 
tcaian $ and inams f withholding of water supply for irrigation and 
r '(using Takavi advances wore some of the milder punishment* for 
1 jie who were not charged with specific offences. Destruction of 
Congress and Khilafat offices and records and of national educational 
institutions, burning of houses and crops and looting of property 
wnro- reported to in the case of the more obstinate recalcitrants. 
Heverd c^ses of forcible removal of jewellery from the persons of 
won on and of indecent assaults and outrages committed on them as 
woi! as i he burning and trampling under foct of religious booko and 
other sacred objects have also been brought to our notice. The 
< *aUi of an extraioyal Zemiuuar in Utkal has gamed a wido 
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*yVin that Province for cases of shooting, assaults on womfc 
Id aiftovel method of humiliating and insulting high casto people 
by sprinkling liquor on them and compelling them to carry night* 
soil on their shoulders. 

Wonderful Spirit of Non-violence 


3G, All this the people have borne with admirable patience 
and self-restraint. The spirit of non-violence has permeated the 
masses generally beyond all expectation. We can safely assert that 
there is no country in the world where the people, as a whole, would 
have stood the horrors, described above, with the almost super¬ 
human self-control shown by the general population of India. It 
i3 all very well to shut one’s eye* to the due proportion of things and 
point to sporadic oases of outbursts of violence here and there in a 
vast country like this, and seek to establish a connection between 
them and non-co-operation by specious reasoning. Wo leave it to 
,1 the unbiassed historian of the future to say whether the respon¬ 
sibility for a few sad occurrences is to bo thrown on the non co- 
operator or whether he is to be given the sole credit for the general 
quiet which has prevailed under maddening provocation. It may 
bo difficult for the European mind to grasp that the law of suffering 
is to the Indian tho law of his being. If this is not bo, why is i/ 

; that no serious violence except that on the part of tlm uovornmont 
has occurred in a large number of places here repression has taken 
* tho severest and most unbearable form ? Is tho Indian tho o- spi- 
) cablo coward or tho weakling who has not the courage or tho 
j strength to hit back? The answer, clear and conclusive, is given 
1 by the outstanding feature of the situation that it is tho martial 
■ racoa of Northern India both in the Punjab and tho United Pro¬ 
vinces who, while smarthing under brutal treatment, have mainlin¬ 
ed the most wonderful self restraint. Tho bravo Akalis of the 
Punjab are, at the moment of writing these lines giving an object- 
leBion to the world in combining invincible courago with cool self- 
possdsiion, wbioh will add an inspiring chapter to the history of 
r hcir race, already rich in heroic deeds and brilliant achievements. 
Wo refrain from going into tho details of the great struggle which 
is proceeding under the eyes of an admiring world, as we do not 
'Yish to anticipate the findings of' the Guru-kaBigh Enquiry 
Committee, appointed by tho Working Committee, now fitting at 
Ao.ritsar. For the purpose of this report it is enough to refer to 
the two statements issued to the press by Mr. C. F. Andrews who 
hui seen tho brutalities committed on the unresisting Akalis in the 
sacred name of law aiid » rder with hia own eyes, and to leave the 
roadcr to apportion bravery and cowardice between the parties 
according to merit. 
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Stage-managed Routes for the Royal Procession 


We have not attempted a detailed description of the visit of 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, but the facts so far as they bear on 
thf 8 report may briefly be stated here. That splendid thing —the ( 
Hartal —followed H. R. H. wherever he went. The bureaucracy ' 
left no stone unturned to oomouflage that real feeling of the country 
by lining th3 route taken by H. R. H. with the hirelings of taluka* 
dars and zemindars, the tenants holding lands under the Court of 
Wards, and ignorant villagers deceived into the belief that they 
were being takon to have the darshan of Mahatma Gandhi ; by 
offer, of free motor drives to the people to have a view of their 
ShahzaAa ; in the towns by exhorting and pressing college students 
and -hool children through their professors and teachers to 
assemble at appointed places ; and generally by utilizing sub¬ 
servient news agencies to publish highly exaggerated and garbled 
account of the “warm welcome ’’accorded to H. R. H. by the people 
of India. But “here in India we know” (as the Viceroy said in an¬ 
other connection the other day) what really happened. The Hartals 
were an unqualified success everywhere in the Indian quarters and 
bazaars ; the villagers who had come to see Mahatmaji relievod their 
disappointment by shouting ‘ Mahatma Gandhi ki jai” when the 
Prince pased ; the street urchins gladly accepted the offer of free , 
motor drives only to run back homo imme liately after arrival at J 
the selected spot long before the Prince pas od ; college students and 
school children wore conspicuous by tbeir absence in most placer, 
and at one point on the route of the Royal procession in a certain . 
largo tov\ n lighted a bonfire of foreign cloth on the day of H. R. H.'s 
arrival; the authorities of the Hindu University a-Benares who 
had erected a hug ) amphitheatre for a brave show of their young , 
hopefuls, word hard put to fill up the tastefully decorated stnioturc 
at the last moment and met with but poor success ; the subservient 
ne vs agencies could ill conceal the determined abstention of 
Inditing of all classes from the functions arranged and gave up the 
• mpossible attempt at Allahabad which rose to the full height of its 
n-juii d dignity at tho wholesale arrests of its worthy citizens made 
inunednnely before the Prince’s visit. But it is said that all this 
was due to coercion and intimidation. Tho pertineut question 
asked by a writer i the London Times —“who was left it) Allahabad 
to coerce and intimidate, after the numerous arrests of workers 
which had already been made V* —has nob been answered. Can it be 
that despite the strenuous orForta of tho representatives in India of 
the “most determined"' and “hard fibred people in the world” tho 
whole country from end to e 1 throbbed with ono impulse as a rcnil r 
of tho coercion and i timidution employed by tho handful of tho«o 








the words of Lord Reading, “did not represent the real \) 


lidian people,” and moat of whom were secured behind prison 
walls'? It so, the sooner tho most determined poeple in the world 
withdraw their present representatives and entrust their good mime 
to the sate keeping of the handful, the bettor it would bo for the 
future happiness and progress of both. 

Still the Prince carries back pleasant memories 


38. H. R. H. the Prince of Wales has come and gone carrying 
with him, it is gratifying to learn, the most pleasant memories o' 
bis visit. It has been our unpleasant duty to deal with the end 
memories left bohind in the trail of the Royal Progress by he 
action of tboso who laid its course through troubled seas andu.od 
in vain to lash the wave into submission. We can only repeat the 
assurance, so often givon by the Congress, that India entertains no 
ill-will or disrespect to H. R. H. or his Royal House. 


CHAPTER III 

THE TRIUMPH OF NON-VIOLENCE 
Ahmedabad Congress 

39. A consideration of the various activities mentioned in the 
foregoing chapters will show that the first stage o: the Non co-ope¬ 
ration movement had already reached its high water-n ark h- foro the 
Ahmedabad Congress was held. The principal resolution pr.? rd 
at that memorable sessions summarises the whole situation whmh 
the Congress had to face, and unequivocally accepts tho challenge 
thrown out by H. E. the Viceroy in bis Delhi and Calcutta speeches. 
For convenience of reference that resolution is reproduced, (not 
printed). We have already referred to the high spirit in which mo 
workers, assisted by tho general public, carried out the directions of 
Working Committee embodied in its resolution pa <. d at 
Bombay on the 23rd November 1921. They had now the auth rity 
of the whole Congress bohind them and strove to keep up tho good 
;ht with redoubled courage and determination during Januury ami 
part of February, with such effect that the forces of repression wore 
all but overpowered. In Northern India, from the extreme west, of 
the Punjab to the extreme east of Bengal and Assam, tho whoh ralo 
arrests of ail grades of Congress workers, and other retire :> 
Measures employed by the Government failed to s^ake the resolute 
determination of the people to srand on their natural ugliis of f i« • 
speech ami association. In Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow and mb'r 
Place*, tuo numerous to mention in detail, batches of v<- untaero 
5(a) 
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faring their badges and ca’rying Swaraj banners marched, one 
after tho other, in an eudlesj stream along the public streets and 
in iront of police stations offering themselves for arrest but were 
mostly allowed to go scot-free. The lock-ups were full, the gaols 
were crowded. Repression ceased to keep pace with the great 
upheaval and dropped its heavy hand through shoer satiety, 
.iirly in December H. E the Viceroy had frankly admitted that 
he was “puzzled and perplexed ”, And now the whole machine 
began to creak and showed signs of an impending breakdown. Ou 
rhe 29th January Bardoli took the momentous decision to launch 
mass civil disobedience. Mahatma Gandhi described it as “its 
(Bardoli’s) final and irrevocable choice”, and sent an ultimatum to 
tho Viceroy. Expectation ran high. The country was all agog to 
witness the final triumph of soul force over physical might. But tho 
gods h id willed it otherwise. The crime of Chauri Chaura was 
P**rp«- uated on the 5th February 1922 and changed the whole outlook. 
Tho Working Committee met at Bardoli on the 11th and 12th Feb¬ 
ruary and resolved that “ mass civil disobedience contemplated at 
Bardoli and elsewhere be suspended, and this suspension be con¬ 
tinued till the atmosphere is so non-violent as to ensure the non- 
repetition of popular atrocities such as at Gorakhpur or hooliganism 
such as at Bombay and Madras All activities “specially designed 
to court arrest and imprisonment ” and “ all volunteer processions, 
public meetings, merely for the purpose of defiance of the notifica¬ 
tion:, regarding such meetings ” wore stopped till further instructions 
and a new programme of constructive work was laid down. 

Bardoli-Delhi Resolutions 


40. It is perfectly truo, as explained by Mahatma Gandhi at 
the meeting of- the All-India Committee held in Delhi on the 24th 
-nd 2f)ih February, that by this resolution it was not intended to go 
f ack u n the Nagpur non co operation resolution in any way ; but 
there c m be no doubt that the principle and policy laid down at 
hum ! >bad were completely reversed to the great disappointment 
r f « i expectant public. Tho concession made by the All India 
Congress Committee to public fooling by empowering Provincial 
Committees to sanction individual civil disobedience, if all tho 
' -i )!t o'o laid dowf by the Congress and the All-India Congress 
Comnuttoe and the Working Committee were strictly fulfilled, failed 
to'Create sufficient enthusiasm io carry on the constructive pr-gramme 
vviM. 11*3 earnestnoBB it deserved. 


Mahatmajee’s Arrest and Cc^viction 
4i. Mahatma Gandhi taw this ami lost no time in directing 
bis inexhaustible energies to dis-smiwate a correct appreciation of 
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Ration. But in the strength of the Mahatma lay hia wemj 
JuTthe eyes of the Government. No ii inn man could havo po* 
Checked the surging tide of popular excitement at the po.nf 1 au 
reached by simply raising a finger of warning aa the Mahatma had 
done. But this phenomenal hold on the public mind was taken 
to be a aign of waning influence and the opportunity 60 ’^ 

to arrost India’s groatest son. British statesmanship bad gone 

bankrupt and the art of Government had deteriorated into special 

ploading and blind submission to the outcry ruse > -\° i t Via 

tionaries in England and the British element in the services hii I d a. 
The Mahatma was tried, convicted and lodged in gaol. The thrilling 
incidents of bis short trial are fresh in the public mmd and the 
noble sentiments ho uttered from the dock have sunk deep into the 
very soul of the people. The Mahatma wont smilingly to prison 
and the people paid their homage of reverence by observing that 
exemplary self-rostraint and perfect non-violence which were so 
dear to bis heart. We need say no more than wbat ho has himself 
said in the great statemont he made at the trial. 

Absence of Mahatmaji 

40 No man other than the Mahatma could lift the wet blanket 
tWnupoo molt of tb« wo,k«r» by .ho BirdoH-Mbi r„ ouoo. 
orS .ho coureo of ConBreiB nctlvitjrs ^.o^ho 

channels marked out by those resou^onB. through the 

counlry" we°Sve ity no 0 doubt “hat'tbehi^ory of the las- ux months 
wo U uld y hai: been differently written. W. are. however, more 

concerned with what is than what “b- 11 Mahatma 

nnDrcfitable to inquire what would havo happened it 1 alumna 

G.'dhi bid oot been orro.ted ,nd loot .0 pH.on, “* “ "‘ 

the soundness or otherwise of the decisions taken at 1 ard< 

Delhi about which conflicting opinions have been expressed before- 
us. The solid fact which cannot be ignored is that the J . oh- 
Delhi resolution and the subsequent incarceration o Mahatma 
Gandhi were followed by a general depression throughout the country . 
Whether that depression justifies the hopes of the moderate aoV- 
the bureaucracy is a different matter and will presently be gone into. 


Want or Adequate Faith in some of the Workers 
43 Wo have carefully investigated tho causes of this apparent 
set-back and have unhesitatingly arrived at he conclusion- that 
v as duo almost entirely to a want of adequate faitn in the cor¬ 
rective programme on the ; rt of a lar.ee ,.unibe of wc. ,\C’3 sb 
biijooii it wai Q cfirry out. In t-ht dis&pp ;?uttru*Dfc of & u*.i' on 
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oi enthusiasm too great potentialities of that programme 
overlooked and it w ,e assumed that there was no urgency 
aiion u as it involved steady work extending over years. This 

, M w- w !u 6 '!°f lcers wa3 reflected to a degree in the general 
public out the faith of the latter in the Congress and in the teach- 
n ,s or mahatma Gandhi remained unshaken. Witnesses from all 
pam of the country speaking from direct local knowledge have 
tee died to the outstanding features of the crisis through which 
the country .a passing. These are : (1) the general awakening of 
he massoe to their political rights and privileges (2) the total loss 
of fai iin the present system of Government (3) the belief that it 

eiTorts that India can hope to be free (4) 
or uinrlv rlr'r 9 Congress a9 the only organisation which can 
fnilnro ra0fc n . atI0,la, efforfc to gain freedom, and (5) the uttor 
t0 C ° V/ d0Wn the people< 0ur own personal 
lull’ corrohn* 1 r 0 cours ® °f °»r tour round the wholo country 
, ' a ". 0 evidence on these points. Wo have found 

. _.f o . * . populatl °" Permeated with tbo indomitable spirit of 

■ e at national awakening unprecedented in the history of tho 
Pinian race fonts wide sweep and rapid growth. Tho great bulk 
oi the people showed complete lack of confidence in the Government 
and were found to be firm believers in non co-operation and all 
hat, it stands for. Repression, where it had done its worst, had 


1 . , _ ' —-» uuuo us worse, oau 

n<< o jbt loft behind it a trail of sorrow and suffering but failed to 
crush the spirit of the people. 


Variations of Temperature 

■ i-lifro were, it is true, what may be called variatious of 

temperature noticeable from town to town and province to province; 
according as the cold • ave of repression emanating from the Govern- 
’h .nt wa- more or loss continuously applied by its local agents 
• ■ or without the addition of freezing mixtures of their own in- 
M.;;,; 0 "' with the exception of an almost invisible margin for 
„ i'- rate, and Vested Interests, both Indian and Foreign, (he 
wi-n th?i l : r l eadth J °, f nc;i co operation was found to correspond 
, f 'i , ^ anc ^ breadth of India, And whero the mercury 

:;:™ !t but . n90ded thc w *™>th of the least breath of 

‘ y’cnient to rit j to the normal attained by tho country 

: \Tr m i - G> : 113 in brief is tho net result of tho progress of 

- , "-operation on tho one hand and of the countering forces 
' ^ r° , ch0ck on t ‘b 0 other. But strangoly enough the 

^ of tho witnesses recorded by us, fortified as it by out 

observations receives additional support from unexpected 
nuar.ert, 
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The White P per 
- ; t The famous White Paper containing the Government of 
lncfia s general appreciation of the situation as regards Non-Co¬ 
operation" was published in March last on the eve of Mahatma 
Gandhi's arrest. In this document, at the end of the laboured 
justification of the policy of the Government by a thorough mis¬ 
representation of the aims, objects and methods of the movement, 
the fact, that non-co-operation has true nationalism and religious 
motive power and has spread far and wide, is thus grudgingly 

admitted. 


“Nevertheless though the impracticable nature of the demanda of Non-co- 
operation ia reamed by sober aud eeusible Indians, it has not ban possiblt to 
^oore the fact that the Non-co-operation movement baa t.i a large extent been 
engineered and sustained by nationalist aspirations, and so tar as Mohammedans 
are o-uncerned by religious feelings which have a strong appeal to those also who 
nave not adopted its programme.” 


Bad Faith and Insincerity of Govt. Dawn on Mr. Sastri 

46. The true state of feeling in the country has beon quito 
Evident for sometime past to all but those who will not see. Even 
Mr. Sastri could not fail to discern it during his recent meteoric 
dight across the Indian sky. Ho told his fellow “Liberals” in the 
Conference assembled at Bombay in April last that :— 

“He bad n-wer known *uch profound distrust of Government as exited 
to-day, fcuen absolute lack of laith in their sincerity, a rooted tendency to put 
aside all their pledgee, promises and declarations as ot no value whatever,” 

Chosen Vehicles Of Benevolent Spirit 

A fortnight later in the course of s post-parandial oration at 
the Viceregal Lodge the same gentleman addressing himself to tho 
br.'iiant galaxy of officials whom he described as “chosen vehicles 
1 the great spirit of benevolence that has always enobled iho 
British Government in its mission in the world" permitted himself 
to say :— . 

“We never have seen in the country *uch a lack of hope and faith in the 
Government ot the day. I tay this in all solemnity. We have never 6cen tuch 
a total lack ot faith by the people as to day.” 

Viceroy Ignores Hrs Trusted Ally 

47. Lord Reading ignored the grave warning uttered by hU 
trusted friond and ally and about a month after tbo above sentiment 
was expressed at his hospitable bo^rd tiled to convince the members 
of the commercial communities who waited on H. L in deputation 
that “the Government which ia representative of India in a 
greater degree than piwioua Central Governments is inspiring 
trust and coufiuenoeThe failure of a attong Secretary of State 
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Mr. Montagu to gauge i jal Indian feeling notwithstanding per¬ 
sonal visits and inquiries on the spot has clearly demonstrated the 
futility of any attempt on the part of British statesmen to get at 
the true bearings of Indian problems. A now Under-Secretary of 
State, with no special knowledge of the situation, and with tho 
predispositions of Earl Wintorton can only derive sustenance by 
the careful spoon-feeding he receives from Simla and Delhi. We 
thus have the noble Earl delivering himself as follows in the recent 


Indian debate in the House of Commons :— 

“The Government of India preferred to wait uutil the barrenness of his 
(Mahatma Gandhi’s) political faith and ita total failure to nroduc* any construc- 
rivc results had dihiliusioned his more intelligent supporters. Then Ins downfall 
was accepted by his followers with comparative coldness, while with the ignorant 
wuo bal been taught to repeat his name and had been expecting the date of his 
premia :1 Swaraj and several times seen it pass, the bubble of his supernatural 
attributes was Bummardy pricked.” 


The Bubble of Mahatma’s Supernatural Attributes 
48. Tho general awakening of a fifth of the human race to 
political consciousness, attended it is true with a contre temps now 
and then, is hero treated as a “total failure to produce any construc¬ 
tive results” and while healthy differences of opinion among non¬ 
co-operators as to certain items of the programme are supposed to 
betoken a disillusionment of the more intelligent supporters of 
Mahatma Gandhi, credit is given for the absence of violent out¬ 
burst among tho masses on the occasion of Mahatma’s arrest to tho 
summary pricking of the “bubble of his supernatural attributes.” 
What does, in fact, account for the absolute quiet which prevailed 
after his arrest is the touching appeal repeated for the thousandth 
time iu tho same article in these words :— 


“It is a matter of no pride or pleasure to me but one of humiliation that 
toe Government refrain from arresting me for fear of outbreak of nnivernal 
violence and awful slaughter that any such out-briak must involve. It 
w. uId bo a sad commentary on my preaching of, and upon the Congress and 
Khdafat pledge of, non-violence, if my incarceration was to be a signal for a 

sic "ip all over the country. .I hope therefore that the Congress 

i the Kbilafat workers will strain every nerve and show that all the fear-! 
■‘i icrtained by the Governme: t and their supporters were totally wroDg. I 
pjonaige that such act of self-restraint will take us many a mile towards our 
triple goal. There should therefore be no Hartals, no noisy demonstrations, no 
p r icebsions, I would regard the observance of perfect peace on my arrest as a 
mark of high honour pa .. to me by my countrymen.” 

Mr. Gandhi was either believed to be a paint or ho was not. 
If be was not, there was no bubble to prick. If he was, do Indian 
could disregard the touching appeal contained in the above passage 
even at the otnnon’a mouth. But tho bureaucracy would have it 
both ways, and thus the building of the fook paradise geos on from 
day to day. 
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Another Official Apologist 

Mr. Rushbrook Williams, the official apologist, in describ- 
Lng^the general results of non-co-operation in bis “India of 1921 -22” 
is reluctantly compelled to admit the existence of a widespread feel¬ 
ing of patriotism, though he limits it to the classos only and 
colours it with the dyes prepared and placed at his disposal by the 
Secretariat. The paragraph runs as follows and may be taken as 
a fair sample of the ostrich-like simplicity of the official mind, 
which in the presence of uudeniable facts seeks refuge in make- 
beliefs— 


“But when we turn to consider the campaign a9 a whole it would be idle to 
assort that it was infrnctuous. Whether the results obtained are desirable or 
undesirable will be demonstrated beyond all possibility of doubt by the 
tuere passage of time. But that these results are real is no longer open to 
question. "Mr. Ganuui’e intensive movement during the year 1921 and 1922 has 
diffused far and wide among classes obviously oblivious to political consider¬ 
ations, a strong negative patriotism born of rac -hatred of the foreigner. 
The less prosperous classes both in the town and in the countryside have become 
aroused to certain aspects of the existing political situation. On the whole this 
must be pronounced, up to the present, the inobt formidable achievement of the 
non-co-operation movement. Teat it has certain potentialities for good will be 
maintained by many, that it will immensely increase the dangers and difficultira 
of the next few years can be denied by few,” 

The above statement shorn of its adjectives and qualifying 
phrases comes nearer the truth than the official statement made 
by Earl Wiuterton in the Hou 3Q of Commons. 

The Viceroy Again— Confident Yet Despairing 
50. On a par with tbo forced optimism of the Under-S: cretary 
of State is the recent important pronouncement made by H. L. the 
Viceroy on the occasion oi the opening of the Legislative Assembly. 
But it will bo noticed that the confident tone in which the speech 
opens is in marked contrast to the counsel of despair which pervades 
His E xoellency’s concluding appeal to the councillors ;— 

^ “Hero in India we know that they (the Non-Co-operatore) do not represent 
■be real views of the Indian people, but can you wonder that they created a 
deplorable impression upon the British people throughout the Empire notwif ii- 
£ tending the devotion and lojdty of the great majority oi the people of India.” 

It may pertinently be asked wha f is the great majority of the 
People of India compote 1 of if not of the masses ? But in the very 
next passage of his speech His Excellency fek called upon to urge 
his audience to “make an appeal to t he intelligence of the macee? 
a nd command their sympathy”, and added :— 

“We must convince them of the sincerity of our purpose, wo 
roust make tham feel assured that the first motive of nil our actims 
! * their ultimate well-being, u attempt to dilfuao that 
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dearer vision with which ; ou have been gifted. You must help 
others to share in that wider outlook and in those opportunities for 
material welfare which you enjoy. Defensive tactics alone will not 
suffice. We must lead and guide upwards and onwards. The task 
is not easy, it requires application, it calls for patience, but it is one 
which I am confident that your efforts can bring to a successful issue. 
It is a task in which you may rely on the fullest support of ray 
Govt, and of the Civil Services, who, in the face of ranch misrepresen¬ 
tation and hostility, have freely and unsparingly co-operated to work 
the reformed constitution and continue to labour for its success. 
They are ready to help yon and they also look for your help. Yon 
hear around you propaganda against the Reforms ; your rights are 
assailed by misrepresentations ; your privileges and prospects are 
attacked, your achievements are belittled ; yonr aims are vilfied." 

Privileges and Prospects of Councillors 


51. It is difficult to understand the nattiro of the devotion and 
loyalty of people whose intelligent sympathy has yet to be gained 
and who have yet to be assured of the sincerity of those to whom 
they are devoted and loyal. And what is more, it is admitted that 
"the task is not easy, it requires application, it calls for patience.” 
Confidence is no doubt expressed in the efforts of Councillor "to 
bring to task to a successful issue”, but it has to be followed up with 
an assurance of the “fullost. support of my Government and of the 
Civil Services” coupled with a significant reference among other 
thing; to their “privileges and prospects”. The thoroughness with 
which things are managed by the Government, is simply marvellous. 
Councillors are earnestly exhorted to “diffusa that clearer vision 
with which they are gifted ” with all the resources of the Govern¬ 
ment and the Civil Services at their back and with an eye to their 
owo privileges and prospects, with no other object than to gain 
an audience and enlist the sympathies of the very people whose 
ch,sen representatives they are. Strange are the ways of the 
devoted ’’and the loyal”-they flock in their thousands and 
tens of thousands to Non-co-operation meetings which do not repre¬ 
sent their views, at the call of the town or village erier an 1 leave 
those, to whom they are devoted and loyal, severely alone until 
. art of " gentle persuasion ” is practised by some of the more 
dutintfnished Services, chiefly the police. However that may bo ; 
we take this opportunity of thanking His Excellency for tho infor¬ 
mation that we have succeeded in “creating ■: deplorable impression 
ppon the British people throughout the Emp : re.” As for what 
“ here in India wo know,” that, we fear, is even more deplorable 
fro.n the point of view of Rb: Excellency. 
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Premier's Nod—More Eloq ;ent than His Wori 

^ _ - The recent historical speech of Mr. IJoyd George, which 

b* 8 so npoet our Moderate friends, and the very able discourse of 
H. E. the Viceroy on the effect of ministerial nods on the meaning 
°* words will be considered in connection with the question of the 
entry of Non co-operators into the Councils to which both direct]; 
a Pply, but it may be observed here in passing that these offlc*' ] 
utterances are symptomatic of that mental state which is produced 
by disappointed hope and finds expression in bluster. If Non-co- 
operators have fo utterly failed with the electors, as we are assured 
they have, where was the necessity of threatening them with dire 
consequences if they dared to wreck the Reforms. It is only 
necessary to add that these great pronouncements have left the 
Non-co-operators entirely unruffled. 

Our Friends, the Moderates 

53. Wo have so far dealt with the strength of the non-co opera* 
tion move nent in the country and in doing po have referred to the 
general effect of the overwhelming evidence given before pc th n 
result of our own observations, and the more important < fn^ioT 
statements made from time to time. We have purposely refrained 
from noticing the attacks made on the movement, from the plotter, m 
ft nd in the press, by certain leading Moderates as any attempt in 
that direction would have landed us in an unprofitable controversy 
with our own countrymen leading to its inevitable aftermath of 
bitterness and chagrin. It may, however, bo stated without fear 
contradiction that, whatever differences might exist ap regards 
*bo principles of the movement nnd their application to the various 
spheres of Congress activity no Moderate of any note has so far 
denied that the sole credit for the great national awakening we 
pp ° to-day belonged to Non-Co operation. On the contrary the 
foremost of them have ungrudgingly admitted the great success we 
have achieved, coupled though such admissions have invariably 
been with an expression of disagreement with the particular items 
°R programme, We give below a quotation from the speech 
^ lr OhimanJal H. Setalvad at Abmedabad in May last which 
be taken as a fair representation of general Moderate opinion 
eaid :— 


of 
He 


** I quite acknowledge that the Extremist party did good wnik uo 
point. When thoy awak-^nM the public to political c*>nscinuen, -h, wh* n 

* r uv^d th»ir BrOf-rand natr oti m they did a great Rcrvicp. j 

a^lrnowlodg’, gontloracn, the other directions in which go/ld work 
done bv the non co-operation party. They have done w> 11 
feeling in favour of S-va isshi au 
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of the depressed classes.” 
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in asking people to remove the antouehabiJit y 
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Tremendous orce behind Congress 

54 , It is thus established beyond doubt or cavil that the 
Indian National Congre 3 a has now a tremendous force behind it 
which neither oppression nor repression can suppress. Whether 
non-co-operators are giving a true or a false lead to the country, 
whether they have succeeded or failed in carrying out the various 
ii ma of the programme, the fact remains that the future Government 
of this country under the prosent system is an utter impossibility 
except for a time, and that only by the continued use of the severe 
forms of repression which can but drive the iron deeper and deeper 
into the soul of the people. Those who have the eves to see can 
read rhe answer to the recent throats uttered by the Prime Minister 
and the Viceroy in the grim determination of the people to continue 
the struggle at all cost till they are masters in their own house. 


CHAPTER IV. 

SUCCESSES AND FAILURES 
Effeot on Council Elections'* 

^ 5 . We propose in this Chapter to deal briefly with the results 
attained in the various items oi the non co-operation progrmme, the 
successes achieved and the failures sustained. We shall first take 
tho boycott oi Legislative Councils. The Special Session at Calcutta 
was hold on the eve of the first elections and Congress workers were 
called upon to concentrate their whole energies on making the 
boycott of the Councils a success. The call of the Congress was 
r--•'ponded to in a manner wbica astonished the Government and the 
opposition Press alike. All nationalists whether they had favoured 
or opposed tho boycott in the Congress loyally stood by it and 
withdrew thoir candidatures even though, in some cases, consider¬ 
able trouble and expense had already been incurred. The vaafc 
majority of voters faithfully followed the kad by. abstaining from 
giing to the polls notwiihstauding the undue pressure put upon 
them by the authorities and some zomindars. Here is Sir Valentine 
Chin i’g appreciation of one of the oloctions in a letter to the 
London “limes” :— 

,# I drove out to a polling station in an important village about 15 miles 

from Allahabad on the road to Parfabgarb...When we reached the big 

f il*a j : almost a snail fcownhhip,of Soraon there was still nothing to 6how that 
th id .van the red letter day <n Hie history of modern India which was to initiate 
IoT people into the great art of self-government. Only tho little CouTl-houK' 
we fomnd, had been uwopt and garnished for ueo aa a polling station 
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Inside, the presiding officer with his assistants sat at. his table wi^_ 

printed electoral roll in front of him a id the voting t apers to be handed 
i>ter before he passed into the inner sanctuary in wnieb tbe ballot boxes 
awaited him. but from 8 in the morning till past 12 not a single voter bad 
presented himself in tbe course of tbe whole day.” 


y 56. Official statistics indicated that from 70 to 80 per cent 
oad abstained from voting for the Provincial Councils, while about 
SO per cent had abstained from voting for tho Legislative Assembly, 
ar, d in spite of tho peculiarity and tbe narrowness of constitution 
'of the Council of State, 60 per c «nt. did not go to the polling booth. 
Ingenious explanations were offered by the Moderate and Anglo- 
Indiau press to cover up the complete defeat of the Government and 
*he non-representative character of tho candidates ‘'elected / 1 but 
independent critics who totally disapproved of the non-co operation 
Policy and deplored the Council boycott, felt compelled to 
acknowledge the futility of the elections. Says Colonel Wedg¬ 
wood M. P. 

“The elections have been held, but such elections were hardly worth holding. 
Vast numbers who would have voted have taken the easy course and stayed at 
home. Altogether about 2* per cent, of the electors have voted— more in Madras 
and Bengal and fewer in Bombay and tho Central Provinces. Everywhere tho 
Mahomedan constituencies have had pitifully few voters, for, to tho Mabomedtwi 
Non-co-operation is now part of his religion.” 

Disgusted that the enlightened public union of India should 
have boycotted the Reforms, the Colonel added • — 

“The elections are finished, incompetent 6ilf-8eekcT8 have brought their 
seats and ail the intelligence and ‘pick’ of the National party grows outside” 

‘ It ib a bad position, ” he concluded, ‘‘and any sane Government would ba^c 
postponed the elections on the chance of a compromise.” 

Other critics, who wore unwilling to admit tho failure of'ho 
reforms aud anxious to make much of tho fact that the Councils 
were full, admitted that tbe quality had suffered in view of tho 
boycott. Referring to the new councillors, the ‘Nation” (London) 
wrote :— 

“There may be highly respectable persons among them, wealthy men, men 
enjoying decorations but on tbe whole they are elderly (sic) and timid men who 
have little driving power, little initiative and no great popular following,” 


Effect on Schools and Colleges 

57. Simultaneously with the active propaganda for boycott of 
councils, Mahatma Gandhi tourod round the country calling upon 
lawyers to boycott the courts and upon students to give up Govern- 
niQ nt and aided institutions. The first attack wa 8 directed against 
the M. A. O. College, Aligarh, by Maulanas Mo!mined All and 
fcmuikafc Ali, and later by Mahatma Gandhi. Mr. G. R. Da. led tbo 
campaign in Bougal ao a result of which tbox^ands of student* Hi 
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schools and colleges in Calcutta and the Muffassil 
„ , spe iking as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, testified to the success of the Non-Co-operation move¬ 
ment amongst the student community of Bengal* Similar propa¬ 
ganda met with striking success in the Punjab and the other pro¬ 
vinces. A large number of national schools and colleges sprang up 
all over the country supported by public contributions and staffed 
by teachers who were men with burning patriotism and self reliance 
and who worked cheerfully in spite of financial difficulties. While 
some of the students who had come out of Government schools joined 
the. National schools and colleges or became Congress workers, the 
majority was obliged to return gradually to their old schools owing 
to the unfortunate paucity of national institutions. The boycott ox 
schools and colleges resulted in adding to the ranks of Congress 
workers some of the more ardent youug meD, whose patriotism and 
enthusiasm have greatly advanced the cause of the country. 


Spirit of N. C. 0. Imbibed 

58. A good deal has been made of the fact that a largo number 
of students who had originally come out of the Government educa¬ 
tional institutions have gone back; and it is claimed that the 
boycott has failed, It must be admitted that so far as effort was 
directed to the weaving of the students from Government schools 
and colleges, it has met with poor success but it cannot be doubted 
• hat the spirit of non co-operation has been largely imbibed by the 
student population of the country as a whole. This has been 
demonstrated time after time by the attitude of the students in 
regard to various public activities. Non-co operators have addressed 
ivjgo public , meetings largely attended by student and have been 
listened to with patience and consideration, while prominent moder¬ 
ates, including some of those who have onjoyed the universal con¬ 
fidence and respect of the student class, have repeatedly failed to 
obtain a hearing from their erstwhile admirers. We do not for a 
moment commend this behaviour of the students towards respected 
moderates. Mahatma Gandhi and many other prominent workers 
i ive condemned it unsparingly from the platform and in the press, 
fiut ^he fact remains that moderate opinions have become intolerable 
y°tmg men of .he country to such an extent that they forget 
themselves as Indians and lapse into Western methods of marking 
'heir disapproval. The truth is that :f they do not one and all 
/oave their schools and colleges it is because they have nowhere els ’ 
0 go for any education whatever and not because non co-operation 
does not appeal to them. With them it is a caBO of choosing tho 
Uwor evil which they fully recognize, The moral victory of non- 
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complete. It has destroyed the prestige of Go^ 
and put the students on thoir guard agains 



National Educational Institutions 

59. Wo have already adverted to the inadequacy of National 
educational institutions to meet the large demand made on them. 
The very nature of the struggle precluded the thorough organisation 
of National colleges and schools, but the enthusiasm of the student: 
and of the teachers kept these institutions going, however inefficient 
and inadequate they were. The Bardoli resolutions rightly stopped 
all active propaganda against Government educational institutions 
and directed the various Congress bodies to improve the quality of 
education and to better the organisation of national institutions in 
order to attract students from the Government colleges and schools. 
The present conditions of the national institutions all over the 
couutry is far from satisfactory. They are all working heroically 
under great disadvantages and disabilities. The teachers receive a 
bare living wages. The buildiugs are mostly rented and are unsuit¬ 
able. In most cases the syllabus of studies is identical with that of 
the Government institutions with the exception of the charka, the 
hand-loom and the compulsory ioarning of Hindi. Almost every 
institution visited by us was in financial distiess. 

Notwithstanding only slight changes in tho course of studicc in 
these national institutions, the very fact of their bring carried on 
without Government aid has produced a perceptible change in tho 
character and outlook of the teachers aud pupils. 


Lawyers, Litigants, and Law Courts 
60. What, we have said about students, schools and colleger 
applies mutatis mutandis to lawyers, litigants and law courts, if 
* ueeess is to be measured by the number of lawyers and litigant* 
abstaining from resorting to the courts, it must, as in the case o: 
students, be admitted that this item of the programme has failed. 
It appears that between 1,200 and 1,500 lawyers in all suspended 
practice as a result of non-co-operation in the whole country. This 
number ia insignificant compared to their full strength and it has 
now been further reduced by some of them having gone back to 
practice for private and other reasons, But 6uch of them as have 
adhered to their resolve to keep out of the Courts have done splendid 
service to the cause. Tho fact that practising lawyers in far larger 
numbers are whole-heartedly supporting the movement in different 
ways, specially in the constructive part of the programme and in 
liberally contributing to t^e rilak-Swarajya Fund shows that, the 
profession a* a whole has well caught the spirit of non co operaUou, 
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e action of a number of Evr Associations in 
condemning the repressivo policy of the Govornmeufc in strong and 
clear terms, of the Calcutta Bar Library in cancelling the dinner 
to Lord Reading 09 a protest against that policy, of the Madras 
Vakil’s Association in entertaining the lawyer members of tho 
Congress and Khilafat Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committees in 
the Association Rooms of the High Court building and giving a firm 
and dignified answer to the threats of tho Chief Justice communi¬ 
cated through the Registrar will always redound to the honour and 
credit of the profession. At the same time it is true that some 
lawyen chiefly those in the front ranks of tho bar have expressed 
their disagreement with the principle and programme of non-co- 
operation and others have actually opposed it. 


Lawyers* place in the Programme or N.C.O. 

61. While the principle on which the boycott of Courts is 
bcEod is perfectly sound, we feel constrained to say that it has been 
carried to undesirable lengths in practice. There can be no doubt 
that practising lawyers who adopt the Congress Creed are fully 
entitled to join all tho component parts of the organization and to 
hold offices to which they may be elected by the free exercise of the 
franchise. There is no disqualification placed on them by the 
Congress, but Mahatma Gandhi advised them to be contout with 
the part of unseen actors behind the scenes, aud this advise was 
interpreted by tho more enthusiastic committees as placing a ban 
ou practising lawyers ; and some Provinces actually framed rules 
disqualifying them from holding any office. Thu in itself would 
bo strong enough reason for all self-respecting practising lawyers 
to keep outside the Congress against their own inclination, but the 
unpardonable discourtesy with which they came to be generally 
treated effectually shut them out from all public activity. The 
movement thus lost the support of the moat efficient body of men 
hy what can only ho characterised as an entirely false step. There 
is no reason why a wholesale importer of foreign cloth should be 
freely admitted into all Congress organisation aud even to respon¬ 
sible office?* under it, whilst respected practising lawyers, known 
ror their special aptitude for public work, were studiously and 
sometimes offensively excluded. It is true that some of the foreign 
cloth importers and Indian mill-owners contributed handsomely to 
’ho Tilak-Swar ;a Fund, but tho lawyer class as a whole was never 
given the chance to rise to tho full height of its well-known opeu- 
hearted liberality in support *f public movements. Wo trust thni 
the \lMndia Committee will pay immediate attention to tin’s matter 

make the amzn&t honorable to a deserving class which in tho 
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3 furnished the back-hone of public life. It should however^ 
early understood that we suggest no change in the boycott of 
Government educational institutions by students or of courts by 
lawyers and litigants as it stands in the Congress resolution. The 
Principle involved in it is, as we have already stated, perfectly 
sound and must be maintained to keep the ideal before the public 
ttiind. Mahatma Gandhi has explained the position very clearly in 
the following passage in the u Young India ” of the 8th December 
1021 :— 


“ We are no longer in the dark. We have the result of fifteen months* 
working of the new method. Rejection of courts, schools and councils is an 
*ntegral part of the programme. We may not give uo parts because we have 
not achieved full success, if we are convinced that in themselves they are desir¬ 
able. Although we have not succeeded on emptying the three institutions, we 
have demolished their prestige. They neither worry nor dazzle us. That many 
parents, many lawyers and many law-givers have not responded, shows that we 
must make a greater attempt to wean them, not now by argiPog but by the 
exemplary conduct of abstainers. For me they ar the Government. Just as 
I may not apply for a paid post because no Govcrnm nt servant resigns, [ may 
join the ranks of voluntary servants because the latter do not come away. 
I am convinced that the country has risen because of the abstention even of the 
few from association with these emblems of the existing Government. 

Inadequate response is an eloquent plea, if you will, for estabbshing better 
schools and panchayats, not for confession of incapacity by returning to the 
hesh pots of Egypt.”* 


Inadequate response is an eloquent plea, if you will, for estab¬ 
lishing better schools and panohayatp, not for confession of incapacity 
by returning to the flush pots of Egypt” 


PUNCHAYATS. 

62. The establishment of punebayats was the necessary con¬ 
comitant of the boycott of courts and was taken up in right earnest, 
brora October 1920 to January 1921 a very large number of theso 
sprang up all over the country. Many of them worked well, a few 
proved inefficient* Lacking the necessary sanction behind them, those 
National courts could at beat work under serious disadvantages but 
the bund of repression descended heavily on them and in m my 
Pro vinces made a cl ‘an sweep of the punchayats with all their 
paraphernalia. In the United Provinces a regular hunt for panchrs 
was organised by the police and there were scarcely any who were 
not given some experience of the inner working of police 
stations, the lock ups and the gaols. The evidence shows that in 
the Punjab, Bengal and Behar a number of panckiyats are still work¬ 
ing more or loss satisfactorily ; but on the w hole the attempt to have 
any propor substitute for the existing courts has undoubtedly failed 
— thanks to the zeal of th :< .-nt nf law and rder In some ] laces, 
the sook'Q and function of pahc’iayate were wholly misunderstood and 
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a complicated system in clo«e imitation of the procedure obtaining 
in the British Courts involving appeal 3 , reviews of Judgment and 
revision of orders and the appointment of judicial and ministerial 
staffs was evolved bv some legal genius. Such a system was fore¬ 
doomed to failure and the wonder is that it worked well for a 
time. It is scarcely necessary to point out that the essence of a 
panchnynt lies in the confidence placed in it by the public and not 
in elaborate artificialities of procedure. It would be well for Pro¬ 
vincial Committees to frame a few simple and uniform rules for the 
guidance of subordinate committees with such modifications of tbo 
old rules of caste panchayats as the altered circumstances of the 
country require. 

Titles 

63. There is no item of the programme which has met with so 
striking a success as the boycott of titles. Wo say so deliberately 
and w’th full knowledge of the fact that there have been few 
renouncements and that, the periodical “honours” lists have been as 
full aR ever —perhaps fuller, owing to the extraordinary increase in 
the eligihles by the addition of those who supported the Govern¬ 
ment in its campaign of repression. But the honour and glory of it 
has departed for ever. Titles have ceased to be paraded in public 
end semi-public functions outside Government Houses and official 
documents and the uncomfortable bearers of ‘honorific/ prefixes to 
their names prefer to he referred to as plain Pandit, Lala, munshi or 
Mr., while the man in the street turns away from them the moment 
he discovers their abnormality. 

Swadeshi 

64. The whole effort under the head Swadeshi has been 
concentrated on the production and popularising f Khaddar. It is 
gratifying to find that in 16 out of 19 Congress Provinces very com 
ruderabla progress haB been made, though the production is slow and 
unable to keep pace with the great, demand. In Appendix III (not 
printed) we have summarised all the available information and it is 
unnecessary to go into details here. The Khaddar depnrtmert baa 
recently been placed under the competent direction of Seth Jamnala! 
Bay j who is devotio'g his enti-e energies to it. The result, of his en¬ 
deavours is not before us and it is premature to offer any suggestions 
on the Bvstem be has inaugurated There are, however, a few 
important points in this connection which require immediate atten¬ 
tion. The grfat demand for Khaddar has tempted foreign manu¬ 
facturers and local dealers to introduce a foreign substitute for 
Khaddar in the Indian markets and the fraud has bee?i so cleverly 

carried out that it defies detection. The Khaddar depot! in the 
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easily lend themselves to this fraud as the demand taw 
great and the sources oi supply are limited. It has also 
heen our painful experience to find that certain unscrupulous pro¬ 
ducers of the finer textures in and around Bezweda which had 
justly earnod the reputation of being the modern Dacca of India 
have, in their oupidit.y, allowed the good name of their district to 
suffer in public estimation, to the serious detriment of themselves 
and the more honest members of the trade. It appears that these 
profiteers have used foreign and Indian mill-made yarn in great 
quantities to meet the enormous demand from other provinces. Not 
many of the numerous Khaddar Bbandars dotting the whole country 
deal exclusively in the genuine stuff. Indeed it has now become 
impossible to say with certainty of any particular piece that it is 
l^hudh Khaddar without elaborate enquiries, the result of the 
majority of which is highly unsatisfactory. It is said that there are 
experts who can distinguish tho genuine from the spurious article 
but it is impossible to refer every purchase to them. We have 
carefully considered the question and, in our opinion, the only way 
out of the difficulty is to confine all Congress activities to the 
encouragement of the cottage industry and abandon all attempts to 
supDly the requirements of dwellers in towns > opening a go s ores 
and depots and stocking them with cloth of unknown or, S ,„ V o 

'-re not against manufacturing centres urn er cornpe «- • *!'' ' 

W e were shown one in the village of Uttukuh in ^ c ; imbatoro 
in Tamil Nadu District where every, process from the M m u>g « 
cotton to t.ha production of the finished artic o was carr o . 
under tho management of Congross workers ate wo a ■ „ 

there are many others of similar nature in various places m . outhoi n 
India and elsewhere. Wo suggest the appointments of , email 
committee of experts to go into these questions At an oat 3? a 0. 
is noteworthy that tho boycott of foreign cloth has already made 

itself felt in Lancashire. 

The Tilak Swarajya Fund 

65 It is to be regretted that the collections for the All-Indift 
Tilak Swarajya Fund have groatoly been hampered by excessive 
repression and the general depression which followed it. Most of 
the workers who were in special charge of this important branch of 
the work are now in gaol. Numerous Congress oflices have boon 
raided by the police and account books, receipt forms and ot no- 
important papers taken away—not in connection with any case pil¬ 
ing in Court or under polico investigation hut in a purely lav e-s 
manner upon whioh it is easy to frame serious indictments if t . 
were some Court to try them But wo have to watt for the 
constitution of such Courts and meanwhile tho collection, mu r 
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ou with the help of such workers as the gaols are too full 
to receive, Another reason why subscriptions to this fund have 
not poured in freely from all directions is that no statements of 
account showing receints and expenditure could be published by 
Committees who were deprived oi their records by the police in the 
manner stated above. It is but natural for the public to make sure 
of w hat is being done with the money they have already paid before 
putting their hands into their pockets again. We trust that the 
public will realise the difficulties undor which Congress work is 
being carried on and that the workers will try their best to meet the 
wishes of the public by making up and publishing such accounts as 
are possible on the existing data. We have in the course of our tour 
drawn the special attention of Committees and workers to the 
importance of this item of the programme. 

A copy of the duly audited statement of accounts showing the 
rer:nlt of Mahatma Gandhi’s first big drive is printed as Appendix 
(not printed) for the satisfaction of those who have heedlessly 
c. owed their peace of mind to be disturbed by the apprehension 
tnat. the crore of Rupees announced on the first July, 192], might 
not have been actually subscribed. The statement will show that 
the crore was over-subscribed by Rs. 12,91,407-0-11. 


Congress Membership 

66 . The work of registering Congress members haa also suffer¬ 
ed for similar reasons. Provinces more or less free from repression 
have done a little better than those subjected to it in all its severity 
but, on the whole, the results are entirely unsatisfactory. This was 
pot down either to repression or to the depression caused by the 
Bardoli resolutions and in Up)per India to both. The work was 
taken in hand with energy in every Province as we passed through 
and we expect bnn, by now, made fair progress. We expect from 
tin? great enthusiasm prevailing in the whole country that the 
registers would ba full soon after they are opened. 

Volunteers 

h7 1 ho devotion and readiness for sacrifice demonstrated by 
toe Congress volunteers during the December—January campaign 
is not likely to he forgotten by the public as well as the authorities. 
Vr o wish we could say the name of their discipline; but if they 
v/ore wanting in it, tbe fault was not entirely theirs. It must be 
roLnv rnb *red that they had little time between enrolment and arrest 
to K'oeive any training and that many of them were taken before 
they could register their natmM. Experience haa, however, shown 
rbn.t ; 'eh. r care is necessary in future reoruitments in enlisting tbe 
-roper men. That some of the so-called volunteers have lone no 
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themselves or to the movement has been clearly cstoWishel 
''iuf'Vvith this reservation no unprejudiced person can withhold Lis 
meed of praise from the brave and earnest men who came forward 
in response to the call of the country in their thousands regardless 
of consequences. Many of them are still in gaOi, many a\o r< urncc. 
to their ordinary avocations for want of any particular woik >o o, 
and many moro are ready for the sacrifice as soon as it is called lor. 


TJntouciiability 

68 . Untoucbability is a sore point in Southern India and to 
come extent in parts of Central and W estern india. .t i a ew 
notable exceptions, much practical work has not been done to 
remove this blot from the fair name of India. There is, however, 
a perceptible change for the better slowly coming over the country. 
The difficulty is that the problem is wrongly mixed up with religious 
beliof. The most gratifying featuie of tho situation is that tho 
menU state of antipathy has all but disappeared. There is, 
therefore, no room for despair. 

Anti-Drink Campaign 

69 A vigorous anti-drink campaign accompanied in a largo 

number'of cases with picketing of liquor-shops was carried on 
throughout tho country in 1920 and 1921. The ’““^liter the 
was a marked decline iu the consumption c .iq > - 

removal of the pickets the pendulum swung back and ^ 
arrested itself against, in full forco. But t o -j u j, 

to focus the atteution of all classes. of peoplo on the drink evil suoh 

as no previous agitation succeeded in doing. 

Inter-Communal Unity 

70 The Prime Minister of England in the famous spoeeh 
recently delivered by him in the House of Commons baa thus 
justified tho maintenance oi the Indian Civil Service for all time to 
come : — 

‘ There is great variety of races and creeds in India, probably great, r variety 
than in tbo whole of Europe. There are innumerable divisive forces there, 
and if Britain withdrew her strong band nothing would ensue except divisions, 
strife, conflict and anarchy.’ 

Now the strong band of Britain is the “British Civil Service 
in India ’’ Remove the cause of “divisions, strife, confliet and 
anarchy” and yon take away the sole justification for the continue 
tion of that distinguished service, ibere can be no question I hat 
inter-communal differences constitute the sole cause . d> v >^ 

strife conflict, and anarchy” and that inter-communal unity which 

mtans the removal oi that cause means also the removal of 
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justification for the continuance of the Civil Service. It is not 
necessary to possess a very high order of intelligence to under* 
stand this. 


The Civilian Mentality 

72, There are men among the members of the Indian Civil 
Service who believe that there is an impassable gulf which runs 
between the different communities, specially between the Hindus 
and Mohammedans and that they can never unite except for the 
purpose^ of overthrowing the British Empiro. TbiB was clearly 
shown during the Punjab Martial Law rogime. A distinct count of a 
long charge framed by a responsible member of the Indian 
Civil Service, against the accused, was “ fraternization ” or 
abetment of fraternization” of Hindus aud Mohammedans with 
intent to overthrow the Government by law established. This 
fraternization consisted in Hindus and Mussulmans drinking water 
out uf one and the same cup or tumbler which orthodoxy strictly 
forbids to Hindus generally and also to a certain section of Mussal- 
mans. It was not a sort- of loving cup passed round to seal a secret 
compact between these levellers in pure water but just simply a 
case of quenching thirst or moistening the throat from time to time 
during intervals in shouting “Mahatma Gandhiki Jai” and “Allah- 
bo-Akbar.” But the criminal intent was there for they were sink¬ 
ing one of their vital differences in that little cup of water. The 
accused were convicted and heavy sentences ranging from transporta¬ 
tion for life to imprisonment with hard labour for shorter terms 
v re parsed, and but for the Royal clemency all these men including 
the present Minister of Industries in the Punjab Government would 
now have been rotting in gaol. The average civilian sees danger 
in tbe two communities coming together unless both sides are known 
to be thoroughly “loyal.” 

The Indian Mischief-Maker 
There are among Indians certain classes of men in and 
^ y»f Government Service—no country in the world is without 
" mon-woo believe that by promoting “divisions, strife, con- 
Dct a id anarch>” they would either be helping or pleasing the 
G'.v: Service and thereby advancing their own interests. These 
Ln-,n never fail whenever a suitable opportunity arises, such, for 
in. Cmco as Bakrid, Moharram, or Dasahra, to set community against 
her by false report or by doing or having something done to 
|M ,Q t “ 0 ^ rc or religious frenzy just at the moment when exoito- 
L«ent runs high. Nothing is easier than throwing a stone at a 
‘ il ' 1 V-occasion or introducing a piece of beef in a tewplo or a slice 
pr pork in a unique on tbe occaiioc of sumo great festival. So&q 
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rs of tho community whose religions feelings are thusl 
lose their boads and go for the members of the other commu¬ 
nity present on the spot and serious results follow. I here are 
reprisals aud counter reprisals sometimes lasting for days. 

The Only Radical Cure 

73. The great curse of India is the highly excitable religious 
susceptibility of tho people which furnishes an easy uandle to mis¬ 
chief-makers under the best of conditions. Hindus and Moham¬ 
medans have lived as good neighbours for ages, they understand 
each other thoroughly, certainly more thoroughly than an Englishman 
can ever hope to understand either ; they know that one community 
can gain nothing by insulting tho religion of the other but the 
mischief-maker knows the weak points of both and never osc-. us 
opportunity. The only radical euro for the disease is the entire 
elimination of tho mischief-maker, but that, in view oi tho conflict 
of interests we have pointed out above, cannot happen unless and 
until the costly maintenance of the Indian Civil service ceases to 
depend upon “divisions, strife, conflict and anarchy ; in ot 
words, unless and until Swarajya ia fully established. It is only 
then that the mischief-maker will lose hie ;occupation and think of 
some other opening for his activities, ivleanw 1 e a 
done is to minimize the chances of his success, w 
workers both Hicdu and Mohammadan are trying o o. 


Malabar and Multan 

74. The joint efforts of the Congress and the KbiWal ir 
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combating the activities of the mischief-makers ..“ ve 1 j 

a very considerable extent, but there is uudoub edly room iot jjuch 
greater improvement as evidenced by the deplorable even. in 
Malabar and the more recent regrettable outburst in Multan. Me 
refrain from going into these sad occurrences in <10 ai as, in 4 
case of Malabar, a separate enquiry is being held by another 
Committee appointed by the Working Committee under (ho 
irtnansbip of Mr. Faia Tyabii, Bar-at-Law an Ex-Ji 
of the Madras High Court, and in the case of Mu tan the occur¬ 
rences is too recent to admit of a correct analysis of the true facts. 
But whatever the origin of these disturbances, they can only 
bo regarded as national calamities and bo misdeeds committed 
in both places cannot be too strongly condemned. It is re-a.,.si.ring, 
however, to find that the leaders of the two communities in both 
places are adopting all possible measures to restore tmrmomou 
relations. But for the echo of Malabar a: d Multan oc vsiormll.' 
h,.,;d here and there the relations between tde two oommucties h: 
i'-c rest of tho country ata satisfactory. Not fow attempts ?< 
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miscbioi-makers to stir up trouble have on various occasions been 
successfully frustrated by the timely intervention of Congress and 
Khilafat workers. 


CHAPTER V. 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

THE SITUATION 

75. In the previous chapters wo have passed in rapid review 
the History of Non-co-operation from its inception to the present 
time, the victories it has won and the reverses it has suffered. Wo 
havo also traced the course of the Government policy of severe and 
reckless repression to stifle the movement by overy means in its 
power. It is not easy to determine with any approach to exactitude 
?he balance of gains and losses on each side. The Government and 
its supporters claim a decisive victory but while proclaiming from 
house iopo that nou-co-oporation is dead they look over their 
shoulders to make sure that the non-co operator is not actually upon 
them oven as they speak. The latter fully conscious of his strength 
and confident of ultimate success lays no claim to complete victory* 
There is no victory for him till the Government of the country 
passes into the hands of the peoplo of the country. What then is 
the true position at the present moment? Let us sum up briefly. 

Position of Congress 

76. The Congress worker after bolding hia own for two long 
y« ars against a mighty Government, despite heavy casualties finds 
himself suddenly checked at the very moment he, rightly or wrongly, 
believes that ho is ready to deliver the final blow, and is practically 
Md (for the best, of reasons be it conceded) to begin again, with no 
guarantee that ho will not be imilarly checked at the end of the 

^conrl course of preparation by soma individuals losing their heads 
Jn one or more outlying parts of this vast country. A couple of 
weeks later public feeling asserts itself at the meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee and in response to it the right to regulate 
individual civil disobedience, aggressive and defensive, hitherto 
/e f\<j in Provincial Committees is restored to them. Soon after 
ti'is Mahatma Gandhi goes to gaol, leaving behind a strict injunction 
Aga.' . f demonstration of any kind whatever. That injunction is 
oo sacred to be un regarded but the modification of the Bardoli 
resolution cooured at Delhi provides a wide enough outlet for the 
pont-up foellngi of the people a« well full opportunity for * 
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nous prosecution of the constructive programme. That outlet 
^effectually closed by the Working Committee almost immediately 
after Mahatmaji’e incarceration and the conceBsion grudgingly made 
at Delhi is practically withdrawn by the grave warning to Provincial 
Committees (dictated no doubt by considerations of the highest 
Produce at that particular juncture) “ against any hasty use of the 
Powers conferred upon them in respect of individual civil disobedi- 
e oce, whether defensive or aggressive.” The worker wboso zeal 
w as tempered with a love of excitement finds himself ill at ease 
w ith what he considers to be the humdrum part of the work 
and takes little interest in it. ThG worker fired with a genuine 
enthusiasm sharpened by the love of the work for its own sake falls 
an easy prey in the hands of the police who pick him up wherever 
ho is found carrying on his innocent activities, under one of the 
convenient sections of the Code of Criminal Procedure or even 
without tbo trouble of appearing to act under colour of law. The 
All-India Committee again meets at Lucknow and finding it to be 
t he general sense in the country that a step forward should bo 
taken appoints this Enquiry Committee to go into the question 
and report on the situation after a full investigation. The country 
now awaits a , proper lead from the All-India Committee. This is 
°ne side of the picture. 


Position of the Government 
77. The Government mistakes the Bnrdoli resolution ao a sign 
°f weakness and interpreting the modification made at Delhi as an 
index of the waning popularity of Mahatma Gandhi lays violent 
hands upon him. It is further encouraged by the calm and quiet 
atmosphere which prevails after the arrest to accelerate the speed 
well as the severity of repression, making it almost impossible 
in many provinces for any constructive work to he peacefully don \ 
Knowing full well that such enforced quiet can never secure the 
contentment of the people, it hopes, after the manner of all alien 
and despotic Governments, to keep them under its heel by terrorism, 
and there is a constant display of the might of the Empire, the 
military and the armed police are in evidence everywhere. Tbo 
members of the Legislatures, who were in the beginning petted 
and pampered, having under repeated trials been found sadly 
banting in influence over tho people are now relegated to tbo 
Position which is theirs under the Reforms and treated with’ -cv.t 
courtesy, little short of utter contempt. When scolded in tho 
council chamber for exercising tboir undoubted right, even under 
the shadowy Reforms, their loyalty to the constitution, so dear to 
suggests a meek submission to further castigation in tbo ante* 
chamber of the Government House as a fit ng expiation for their 
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attempt at independence and a prudent move to eeoure a fresh lease 
of life. The Government based on physical might and incapable of 
recognising the existence in tho universe of a superior force tries 
to believe that non-co-operation lies prostrate at its feet. The 
necessity for permitting its spoilt child, the councillor, occasionally 
to tread on its toeB having thus disappeared and with it tho 
desirability to spare the rod-,; it reminds him that his prospects 
depend on its own pood will, euphemistically described as the good 
w\\\ cl the British Nation and dismisses him with a broad hint that 
he might do worse than acquiesce in the legislation desired by it. 
After these achievements it makes an effort to settle down but feeb 
uneasy at the near approach of the new elections and realizing that 
the non*co operator has the support of tho country behind him 
threatens him with terrible consequences if he dared to wreck tho 
reforms. Convinced in its heart of hearts that, the non co operator 
is not made of the soft * material found in the composition of the 
obsequious councillor, tho Government also awaits the decision of 
the All-India Committee for its own purpose—the forging of new 
weapons to meet the new situation, ihis is the other side of the 
picture. 


No Change for its own Sake 
78 There is a general demand for some decisive step without 
any definite suggestion as to the direction in which it is to be 
token We fear that such a vague demand 13 consciously or :ub- 
consciously based on the single desire to enthuse the worker, wbo 
• -J.houfc caring to consider the immense potentialities of tho Bardoli 
resolution has allowed bis zeal to abate. We may say at once . hat 

W e ,,re not influenced by any such desire and our answer to it is to 

bo found in the following words of Mahatma Gaimhi 

“Some friends argue that in order to continue the struggle the 
people nerd some stimulant. No peison or nation can be kept nine 
merely upon stimulauts. We have had muob, too much, of it latterly. 

the antidote now is a depressant. If thorelore d 
follows the cessation of all aggressive activities and people lorsako 
os, ft would not only not hinder our cause but help it. Tboft we 
shall not have to shoulder the responsibility for a Cbaun Cbaura. 
Then we should go forv- rd with a steady step without, any danger 
of having to look back. If however we can survive the depression 
and keep the poople with us, we shall have positive proot * 11 0 
people have caught the message of non violence and that the people 
ar- as capable cl doing constructive work as they have shown them¬ 
selves capable of doing destructive work. Xihatover e n.su t, o 
present excitement must be abated at any cost. -Young Indf, 
March Sud, me 
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fto step to bo taken must therefore be one called for by 
need of the hour and not merely to satisfy the desire 
change however general it may be. 

Decisive Step Needed 

79. The evidence given before us show that there is not only a 
Seneral desire but a pressing need for some form of civil disobedi¬ 
ence to be adopted, without which it is difficult to advance the cons¬ 
tructive work and carry on the normal activities of the Congress 
,n the face of the determined opposition set up by the Government 
at every step. There is a very large number of witnesses who 
believe in constructive work both on its own merits and as a means 
preparing the people for mass civil disobedience. The majority of 
f heso consider the immediate adoption of defensive individual civil 
disobedience in some form on a largo scale to bo necessary for the 
v igorous proseoutiou of the worK. Only a few can think of the 
Constructive programme as a thing apart from mass civil di?ob dienco 
ai *d quite sufficient in itself for the ultimate attainment of Swarajya. 
Bower still have any hope of the success of the constructive 
Programme without the adventitious aid of individual civil disob Ji- 
erj ce, offensive or defensive, from time to time as occasion arises. 
Then we have a class of witnesses who while they fully appreciate 
the importance of constructive work do not believe in it as an 
essential stop either towards civil disobedience or the attainment of 
Swarajya. It will thus bo seen that the need for some definite 
Action is clearly established. The only question i3 w hat is to bo the 
Mature of that action and which of the various propo ds made ?s 
r he most suitable. 


Stringent Test of Preparedness 
80. Wo shall first take mass civil disobedience which is / pecifi- 
c -dly mentioned in the resolution of the All India Committee pasi 1 
u Lucknow. 

The first and tho most important general observation to be 
^adu is that if the stringent tests laid down by the All India Con¬ 
gress Com .ittee in the resolution passed at Delhi on the 4rh No* 
Vo mber 1921 are to be applied, no province, district or tahsil in 
^ n dia, exempt perhaps Bardoli which wa at one time declared to be 
r ^ady, is fit for raa3s civil disobedience. It cannot be said oi any 
district or tabsii that “therein a vast majority of the p*. >n1aticn 
,1: v . adopted full Swadeshi or are clothed out of c! th band pun 
a nd hand-woven and believe in and practise all the oih r jn.-nis of 
^on-co operation." If tho necessity or propriety of t is to* . re 
rj ot quo-, ioned we ehouM not have felt justified in pursuing iLhb 
question auy further* But we find there is a body of opinion 
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tally in Bengal which, while it attaches due importance to the 
desirability of fulfilling the conditions laid down, does not regard thorn 
as essential for a resort to civil disobedience. In view of this wo shall 
refer briefly to the evidence adduced before us. 

General Mass Civil Disobedience 


81. A reference to Appendix VII will show our general 
classification of witnesses on this and other important points. Of 
the various forms of civil disobedience referred to above what is 
known as general ma$9 civil disobedience including the non-payment 
of taxes has found only four staunch supporters (Group A) out of 
the 366 witnesses we have examined and 93 others who have sub¬ 
mitted written opinions only. It is hardly necessary to examine the 
grounds on which these four gentlemen think that the country is 
ipo to embark upon a campaign of such vast magnitude. The 
principal factor in determining the readiness of the people at 
large to resort to any particular form of civil disobedience is the 
readinesB of the chief workers who have to bear the whole brunt 
of directing the campaign ; and if we can find no more than four 
p i sons in all India to shoulder the responsibility we think wo can 
without examining their evidence in detail safely ask the country 
to wait. 


t 


General No-Tax Campaign 


82 We then have two groups of witnesses (B and C) number¬ 
ing three and five respectively. The first of these advic* the immedi¬ 
ate launching of a general no-tax campaign throughout the country 
but would not break any other laws ; and the second advocate 
the adoption of immediate mass civil disobedience limited to parti¬ 
cular laws and taxes only. What we have just said about the first 
group of witnesses applies with equal, if not greater force, to the 
evidence given by tbe» gentlemen and it is unnecessary to notice 
it further. Of the remaining 447 witnearcs 9 (Group G) are against 
masj civil disobedience in any form on principle apart from the 
readmes or otherwise of the people to undertake it, and the rest 
with the exception of a few who have'offered no evidence on the 
point have given it as their considered opinion based on personal 
knowledge that the country is not yet ready to embark on goneral 
rir civil disobedience at present. Many of these iatt .r class 
cm tin; \r e the time requisite for the necessary preparation of the 
•ii riot or province) which they come from at varying periods from 
G months to 6 years or more 


Covntry Not Heady 

In view of the r‘comniendaO ?i wo uro going to make on the 
vhole subject of cisi 1 disobedience wo do not fool called upun to 
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country is not ready at present to undertake general mass cinl disobedience 
or a general no-tax campaign in any Province or Listrict . 

Limited Mass Civil Disobedience 
83. The question oi adopting mass civil disobedience) in refer¬ 
ence to a particular law and order or some local or provincial tax, 
tho Chaukidari-tax in Bengai stands on a different footing 
and cannot be decided ou general considerations, ft is obvious 
that a situation may suddenly develop in a particular locall y 
demanding an immediate resort to civil disobedience of ' bis nature 
by persons thoroughly prepared for it. No hard and fast rue can be 
laid down for such an emergency and it must in all cases be lei Mo 
the Provincial Committee to pormit such civil disobedience after 
fully satisfying itself of tho urgency of the oase and the readiness of 
tho people concerned to suffer all tho consequenoea with perfect non- 
violer.ee. 


Defensive Individual Civil Disobedience 
84. We next oome to individual civil disobedience. The 
height, of evidence preponderates in favour of Uao type known as 
*Ui_r Irvca than 243 supporters who are ready 


IVlUUiiuu uiu[junuui«voo 

“defensive” which claims no lees than 243 supporter, who are .early 
to make a beginning at once. Out of these 112 are equally strong 
i'i favour of the aggressive form. There are lb o ere \v o vo 
both forms but are not quite ready for an immediate ryoit_to u.i. 

Lastly there are 9 who are opposed to both in princip o. ' , 

analysis will show that the Delhi resolution o L - 1 
February last cry a tali,.as the general effect of this ovl ' 1 
subject and fully meots the wishes of all tho witnesses, exoep t, 

9 last mentioned. In permitting both aggresr.ve and lefensn e 
individual civil disobedience generally in all provinces it satisfies 
the general demand for it, and in subjecting it to the previous 
sanction of the Provincial Committees it brings tnoso, v,, “ rre 
ready to begin at once, into line with those who are not, ior it 
leaves the quectiou of readinees or otherwise to the aecision of the 
Provincial Committee. 

But the Delhi resolution of the 24th—25th February applies 
only to individual civil disobedience and cannot include uh^ civil 
disobedience oven in the restricted form which os we have pointed 
out above muct aPo be left to the discretion of the Provincial Com¬ 
mittee. On a review of all the evidenoe and the circumstances of the 
country it eeema to us that the best course would be to restore Pol¬ 
lution II passed by the All-India Congress Committee at Delhi 01 th< 
4th—5th November which givos Provincial.Comroitioe* all tlm 
no.96&aiy to determine upon a re§c t to civil dir : bedienoe of anv lurid 
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and cancel Resolution 1, cl. I, passed on 24th—25th 
•>ruary to the extent it conflicts with the earlier resolution with 
the reservation that general mass civil disobedience is not permissible# 


mL 


Working Committee Resolution Explained 
85. We wish here to make it perfectly clear that the warning 
uttered by the Working Committee on the 17tb, 18th March last 
'it Ahmodabad was never intended to restrain a Provincial Com 
rr.ittee from permitting individual civil disobedience, aggressive or 
defensive, ii the conditions laid down were fully satisfied. That 
warning bad special reference to the very critical period of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s arrest and even then was directed against the "hasty uso 
of powers.' Now that the country has successfully emerged from 
(.ho greatest trial of endurance and self-control it could be subjected 
to by remaining thoroughly non-violent at the arrest and imprison* 
nn m of the great leader of the movement, the warning of the 
forking Committee has spent its force though of course a "hasty 
use of powers” is always to be avoided. 


Illegal Orders Not Binding. 
bb Having regard to the determination of the Government, 
a evidenced by the action of its subordinates, to suppress every 
activity of the non-co operator, whatever its nature, we are clearly 
of opinion that the normal work of the Congress should not be 
• flowed to suffer under any circumstances by reason of any illegal 
orders that may from time to time be issued. The point we wish 
particularly to emphasizo is that there is nothing wrong or illegal 
in the prosecution of the constructive programme as laid down at 
Bardoli and reaffirmed at Delhi and that any orders designed to 
interfere with the. carrying out of that programme under the cloak 
oi law can only be characterised as dishonest aod can have no 
*fling force whatever. Disobedience of such orders is not civil 
disobedience. 


Can Be Rightfully Disobeyed 

^ 10 evident that a law or order to have any binding 
' ffect. must bo legally in force and applicable to the given case ; if 
J [ is n there is no sanction behind it and there can be no question 
°f civfl ” disobeying what is ipso facto void. On the contrary, it 
cl be the legal right of the most law-abiding citizen in the 
v-ji .fl to ignore and disregard it altogether if it interferes with bia 
ouf-io r or rhe performance of his duty. For cxgmple, the Criminal 
Liw Amendment Act, Part II, can only apply to a district or 
ovinco if a proper notification, declaring certain association* with 
* be district or provinoe to be unlawful, it duly promulgated b. 
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competent authority. Suppose such notification b not issued, or, 
'f issued is not in accordance with law, there can obviously be ou 
offence under the Act. Thore are good reasons for holding that the 
notifications issued by the Bengal and U. P. Government were ncn, 
according to law. Again, take the very much misused section i ll 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure which is applicable only to 
'irgent cases of nuisance or apprehended danger and requires certain 
legal formalities, the observance of which is essential. Even wnou 
all the formalities are duly complied with it has only temporary 
effect within reasonable bounds. It is well known that a largo 
Percentage of the orders issued under this section were wholly 
without jurisdiction and absolutely void, not a few being actuary 
dishonest. No law has, to use the language of Mahatma Gandhi, 
been more “prostituted to serve the base ends” of the authorities 
than this section. We given the Appendix VIII (not printed; the 
•lodgment of the Judicial Commissioner of Oudh in a typical case of 
this nature. It is no matter for surprise that even after aod in spite 
of this judgment, and in Oudh itself, orders of the nature bold to bo 
invalid by the highest Court in the proviuor continued to be passed 
and were complied with in the belief that non-compliance would 
araouut to civil disobedience which had not been sanctioned by e 
Provincial Congress Committee. The general 

a largo section of workers and Congressmen is that they would oe 
resorting to civil disobedience if they refused t0 t tiliB 

order of a magistrate or of the Police, good or bad, and H » this 

impression which has hampered Congress work on ‘ L ( ()jg ] 

accentuated the demand for the commencemen ° „ , jon . 

obedience on the other. The prohibited public mceting.menl Of 

ed in the example given in the note appeude to* mean such 

the All-India Congress Committee must be taken to mean sue 
meetings as had been prohibited by a lawful oroer passed by 
competent authority ; otherwise no question of civil disobedience, 
mass or individual, aggressive or defensive, could possibly arise. 
But tbe omission of this qualification, probably lue to theob.ious 
nature of it, has caused misconception. We desire, therefore, to ina,.o 
it per/, -tl v clear that civil disobedience, as ics conceive ti, has nothing 
whattnr to do with illegal orders and that it is the n,disputable- right at 
every ct/teti to break them at will. At the same time wo most nor be 
understood to advocate the breaking of these orders by all petrous 
and at all limes without reference to the exigencies of tb<3 case. V o 
fu.,y r. cognise that it is difficult for those who are not lawyers to 
form a correct opinion about the validity or otherwise .n particular 
orders, and would therefore adviiea reference to the Provincial 
Committee before r.tiou is taken by individuals. In all -wh 
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Provincial Committees would do well to indicate the lines cn which 
alone action may hr taken and further to make it clear where they are 
advising civil disobedience or merely non-observance of an illegal order. 
It is not the case that .11 orders under section 144 are invalid > j* 
that were so, section 144 would be superfluous which it certainly is 
not. We havo thought it necessary to drew attention to this po:r*t 
with a view to remove a general misconception and to make it clear 
that our proposals in regard to civil disobedience do not apply t0 
illegal and invalid orders which stand on a different footing 
altogether. 

We trust that when these points are made clear there will bo 
no further difficulty in adopting the right course whenever the normal 
activities of the Congress are interfered with. 


.i 


CHAPTER Vi 

ENTRY INTO LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

Part 1 

Views of Sriyuts Kasturi liar] a Iyengar , M. A. An sari and 
Jtiajagopalachariar. 

88 . Threo of our esteemed colleagues havo recommended tho 
removal of the boycott of Councils from tho non-co-operation 
programme. We regret wo cannot agree to this conclusion. After 
the committee’s tour was concluded, at its sitting at Tatua on the 
lG’h August there was a full consultation among the members and 
resolutions were recorded on the various points at issue and on this 
cjucm iou of entry into Councils all tho members except one recorded 
tb.Ar opinion against any change in the existing programme. But 
on tho 7 th October, when tho committee met at Delhi to pass their 
report to tho All-India Congress Committee, it transpirod that two 
oi rbo members had reconsidered 1 heir position, and that the 
committee was equally divided over this question. Hence it has 
becouo uece&aary for us to record our views separately. We have 
not bad tho advantage of persuing the portion of the report record 
ing the opinion of our esteemed colleagues which is in the course 
cf preparation, though they have explained their main reasons and 
conclusions orally to us. 

Entry into Col mils a Retrogression. 

89. The proposal of entry into tho Councils, in whatever fertm 
iuvgLfts diatinot violation oi tbo principle of Non co-operation 
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audaclear deparfcuro from tho policy of the Coagress which was 

inaugurated in the Calcutta Special Session and was re-affirmed at 
Nagpur and Ahmedabad. The striking success which attended the 
carrying out of this part of the Non-Co-operation programme roug^ 
out the country has already been described in Chapter . * 3 * 11 

our opinion a very unwise policy to abandon this item o 0 
Co-operation programme instead of devising suitable measures 
bring about oven more striking results in the ensuing elections. 
Legislative Councils are the institutions on which the Governna \ z 
chiefly relies for its strength and prestige. To enter the Councils 
now would be a retrogression in the policy of the Congress, and 
would enable Government to regain its lost prestige. ^ 

“ Not the least encouraging sign of the present situation,’ said 
Sir George Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, in his address to ms 
Legislative Council on the 21st September last, is tho fact that in 
several parts of the country aomo of those political groups who were 
once adherents oi the non co-operation programme and of the boycott, 
of the machinery of responsible Government are now if rumour 
speaks truly, coming round to a view favourable co the Councils 
and have decided in future to prosecute their political aims . irou,-* 
the constitutional machinery expressly sot up or , ? , v 

This is a distinct step in advaneo and is itself a valuable testimony 
to the ever increasing prestige of the Reformed 011110 * 

On the other hand, the effect of the propo.aWm the people is 
well brought out iu the evidenco of Mr. Santanam . Councils ? 

Hakimji-Q. Dc. your Committee think it ^ very 

A. We have not (hscaseol Ui> lusstion m th,. ‘ t an4 t > nmi-co- 

discussing ot the question will be harmful to on J 

operation. 

CJ. What is the bann ? 


cue oaiuc , 

ping into the Councils will have a very bad 


A. The people will begin to think tl.st our movement dm. 
will be a blot on our movement. If we discuss going ° * 

there is no need of non-co-operation. 

Pandit Harkaran Nath Misra is of the same opinion , 

Hakimji—Q. Do you think 
effect on the public mind 1 

A. Certainly. < r 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitarammayya (Andbra)’s opinion is Been below , 

A. I am convinced that the Government will not b. hr- up it t 
through the Councils. Deadlock will fad. Wi know what weapon 
meat nave. 

, anpitji-Q. You say that . von if the Congress ware P"« * 
permitting cntTy into Council*, public opinion would not suppor -1 
» A. They would simply view’ it aH a fall of the Congress and failure of 
Non-oo*opcratior. 
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Q.—E?en if Mahatma Gandhi himself were to put it before them ? 

A - They would still consider that non-co-operation has failed. 

Country Generally Against Entry 

yO. hrougboufc tho country in our tour it was clearly brought 
home to us tha<- public opinion was strongly sgainst any change 

in tho Congress programme oi boycott of Councils. Even in Poona, 
iNagpur and Akola, Maharashtra leaders wbo were in favour of entry 
into Coun na admitted that their proposal would receive very littlo 
a “P port , P ub1 ,'? meetings. In the evidence which has been 
u A . 0 OI * e this Committee the witnesses who gave evidence on 

the subject are classified in the following manner 

. . Number of witnessed 

Against entry into Councils 

Against entry into Councils but for contesting elections 
tor entry i Q t 0 Councils only if Fatwa is revoked 

ror entry into Councils i; civil disobedience is abandoned 

or not launched for the present 
r,° r Balova! of ban and making entry optional 
or entry into Councils with Congress mandate 
r or nmry into Councils with majority only ... 

£or entry into Councils even in a minority 
hor entry into Councils for total obstruction ... 

or entry into Councils for responsive co-operation 
hor entry into Councils for utilizing Councils as they are 
t- or eutry into Councils and running elections by Congress 
hor entry into Councils and running elections by individual 
effort ... 

For entry into Councils for responsive non-co-operation ... 

It will be seen that witnesses who are against entry into tho 
Councils form an overwhelming majority, Taken by provinces, in 
seventeen tho majority of witnesses aro overwhelmingly against 
entry into councils, while only in two, tho opposite view is supported 
by a small majority. There is no-doubt, that tho country generally 
a against ent^y into the Councils. 


302 

1 

3 

5 

7 

23 

IS 

11 

15 

3G 

36 

4 

1 

3 


Negligible Number For Total Obstruction 
; l - With reference to the objection that entry info Council? 
will bn a violation of the policy and principle of non oo operation, 
onr r(>lleagues maintain that their proposal is not open to that 
charge, as they would go into the Council,, with the eolo object of 
wrecking the reforms, strictly ruling ont all minor benefits. Their 
proposal >s to recommend to the AlMndia Congress Commit too 
tl,e . ^ <IS romo to carry the fight into the councils on 

lines of sirict. Non-oo operation, vie., for the purpose of wrecking 
tbn eforms. I bis they propose to achieve by a total obstruction ” 
This very proposal was fully discussed at the Special Session of 
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ongroes held at Calcutta in September 1920 and was rejected. 
Of the witnesses examined by us, who favour entry info councils, 
only 15 are f or total obstrution, the rest would utilise the Councils 
3ri some way or other. It is needless tc emphasise the fact that the 
proposal of our colleagues stands shorn of support from ail but an 
extremely negligible number of Congressmen in the country, and 
18 very different from the position taken up by the leaders like 
Messrs. Kelkar, Aney and others who have been agitating for the 
removal of the boycott of councils for sometime past. Dr. Moonje 
(Nagpur) stated that ho 19 not for a policy of total obstruction at 
°uce but would have mandates from Congress from time to time. 
He would vote with the Government for beneficial measures : — 


Me. S. Kasturi Ranga Iyengae —Q.—You said you Lave no objection to 
Ministers being appointed from among the non-co-operation party in the 
^ouncila ? 

Be. Mooxje—A.—N ot only have 1 no objection, but I would wish that 
J hoy should be selected from our party. 

Q —But the Minister is expected to co-operate with the Executive Govern* 
nt in many respects ? 

A.—Fie may co-operate so long as lie oh ys the. Congress mandate. There 
to harm in that. 

Mr. Abhyankar (Nagpur) also would not obstruct, all measures of Govern- 
tQent but ouly the harmful ones. 

Mr. Kelker (Poona) leaves the s&nu) impression in his answers. 

PaxDITJ l—Q,—Do you wish to go into the Councils to co-operate or non- 
co-operate f 

Mr. Kelkau —A.—To non-co-operate in the sense of resisting whenever 
possible. If it is a beneficial measure l would not oppose it. 


Evidence Of Pro-Council Witnesses 
The evidence of Mr. A. Kangaswami Iyengar (Madras), Mr 
Ram Daa (Andhra) and Mr. Satyamurti (Madras) is also of tb« 
8 aino character. 

Paniut.ji—Q.—B ut the whole |uestion and the principal reason for not 
going mt.» toe Councils is that you will, by »nterning the Councils, be friturin; 
away your energies on side issues and little things, and lose sight of the. real 
objoctive. 

Mr. R\ngAswami Iybngar — A.— My own feeling is that by doin ' 
little things in the Councils, we will be very much assisted in the Congress 
work than otherwise 

MR. 0. Rajaoopalaohabiar—Q.—I am asking you what you will 
recommend me to do if I atid for a H. at in the Council. Am l to mov» 
proposals in connection w th subjects such as education and laud revenue 1 

A—In so far as they are intended to carry out tho OoDgresa programme 
and for the removal of injustice. 

Q—If good raeaanr*« are brought by Government and *ro opposed on ac¬ 
count of party or vested interests, shall w« strengthen tho hands of Government 

A. — We ought to support the Government in preventing the evil. 

Q.—We should not take up ua attitude of total obstruction f 
1 A . — No. 
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Mr. V. Ram Das’s (Andhra) opinion is that ‘‘people should not go into the 
Councils for the purpose of creating a deadlock. My view is that Congressmen 
who enter into the Councils should not defeat the reform scheme but should 


work it. I will help the Government if they want to pass any good measure. 

I will oppose, if they are goiDg to pass any bad measure.” 

Mr. Satyamurti 

Mu. Rajagopalachariar —Q—I bel eve you are out for total obstruction ? 

Mb. Satyamubti —A.— 1 shall be for anything which lead us to Swarajya. 
I do not decide. 

Q.—I wish to know whether anything more can be done by way of pledges 
or mandates ? 

A.—I think they degrade humanity. It really promotes hypocricy. I am 
not in favour of Congress mandates or pledges from the Council candidate. 

Mb. KaSTUBi Kanga Iyengar—Q ...You w’ill take up whatever measure 
you consider necessary in order to attain Swarajya, irrespective of the principles 
of non-co-operation ? 


A.—Yes. 


In contrast with these statements, our colleagues hold that “they would on 
ne account whatever modify the totality of the obstruction by any compromise 
ii? he fehape of responsive co-operation or responsive non-co-operation.” 


Chances of Majority Remote 
OJ. Notwithstanding the preponderating opinion of the Con¬ 
gressmen to the contrary, our colleagues hold that a lead must be 
given to the country in the direction of the entry into Councils. 
TVu cannot agree with there that it is proper thus to brush aside the 
opinion of the vast body of Congress workers and of the country at 
largo. It involves at the very outset a diversion of the public 
attention and energy from the constructive programme to a campaign 
of converting the vast body of Congressmen to the new programme. 
I he strong and overwhelming testimony of Congressmen is also 
important to show that if the proposal recommended by our 
colleagues is adopted, the chances are remote for obtaining sucb a 
majority at the elections as is one of the essential conditions of the 
success of the scheme. The constitution of seat 9 in the Legislative 
Council with its class, communal and special interests, renders it 
absolutely impossible to secure a majority sufficient to creato lead- 
loci.-i in the manner contemplated. Moroover even if the r.on-co- 
operatora succeed in getting into the Councils in large numbers it is 
hi.e my impracticable to obtaining Congress mandates with reference 
to their action in the Councils and to secure effective discipline. 
Wo should not forget the words of Lala Lajpat Rai in hi?, speech 
at the special Session of the Congress at Calcutta :— 

, U J* ir ‘ a , 8 Tea t deal <>f force in what Mahatma Gandhi said that in all 
■ pc* L/nuncilB Tnpre was an insidious poison which might demoralise our men 
^ u> go to These c'or.nciK There is a great deal of absolute truth in this. I 
cn " w actual exrn'Tf nee that many of ray noble friends, whose patriotism 
do not dispute, wh.^o high motives I have no reason to iuestion, have h \d 
.r patriotism and their nationalism poisoned by going to thci.c Ccunc>’*« ” 
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~ ^ The following extracts from tbe evidence will illustrate the 
difficulties roferrod to above :— 

Pandit Harkaran Nath Misra (U. P.) 

Pamditji—Q.—O a principle you are against going into the Councils. From 
the practical point of view, principle apart, do you think that tbe only conditions 
upon which non-co-operatora may enter the Councils arc most difficult if not 
impossible to be performed ? 

A.—Yes- This is it. 

Eminent Leaders Disqualified 

94. A largo number of non co-operators including the most 
eminent leaders, Mahatma Gandhi, the Ali Brothers, Lala Lajpat 
^ ai * Maulana Abdul Kalarn Azad, Mr. Yakub Hasan, Maulana 
Abdul Majeed Sbarar, Pandit Santanam, Mr. Jitendra Lai Banerji, 
Mr. Shyam Sundar Chakravarty, Mr. George Joseph, Mr. Jawaharlal 
^ohru, Mr. Krishna Prasad Sen Gupta, Mr. Purshottamdas Tandon, 

Varadarajulu Naidu, Mr. Sbankerlal Banker and many others 
°f our best men—are disqualified under the rules by reason of 
sentences passed on them. We are of opinion that so long as the 
rule is maintained it will be inconsistent with self-respect and 
dignity for non-co operators to think of entoring into the Councils. 
Public opinion in this respect is well reflected in the following 
extract from tho evidence of Babu Rajendra Prasad :— 

Panditji— Q.—We have been lighting lor the bake of self-respect. Paving 
regard to tbe fact that there is disquaiitication attached to some ot the workers 
because they have been convicttd by British Courts aud sea' .need to periods of 
imprisonment for over six mouths, is it consistent with st If-respect to go into 
tucu Councils and send only such people as ate not so disqualified and to submit 
to the disqualification by sending those who are not disqualified ? 

A.—It would be cowardice to go, aud I use tbe word for want of a stronger 
term. 

Oath and N. C. O.Principles Violated 

95, In our opinion entry into the Councils for the avowed 
purpose of obstructing all measures whether good or bad and of 
wrecking the reforms is obnoxious to tbe principle and tbe spirit 
of the movement as cooceived by its groat leader. When the 
proposal was discussed in 1920 Mahatma Gandhi deprecated n on 
the ground that it was not a good and honest policy to get entrance 
into an institution in order to wreck it. Further, every member is 
required to take the oath of allegiance which includes a solemn 
promise ‘‘faithfully to discharge the duty upon which he is about 
to enter.” No conscientious person can stand for election with tho 
avowed obioct of wrecking the institution and take pueb an orrib, 
and except by casuistry or mental reservation can feel justified in 
adorting such a course. IrJircriminate obstruction will bo 

'toamf violation of the oaand it should be rejvllant to -every 
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sincere believer'in tbe 1 >asic principles of the non-co-operation move¬ 
ment, which has hitherto been conducted on a high moral plane. 


Entr/ into Councils Futile 
90. It is needless to state that the powers reserved by the 
Government under the Act and Rules are sufficient effectively to 
prevent any deadlocks that may be attempted and to overcome all 
kinds of obstruction. They can also make further rules to moot 
such contingencies and to prevent the entry of non-co-opcrator3 
with the declared object, not of constitutional opposition but of 
wrecking the very in titution. The Government would have no 
compunction to exercise its power in all these respects. It has 
been expressly declared at the timo of the passing of the Act that 
tbe exercise of such powers should not bo deemed abnormal. It is 
contended that to force the Government to exercise such pow rs 
and to reduce tbe administration to naked Civil Service rule would 
expose the real character of the Government and further the ends 
<if non-co operation. We may, however, point out that the Govern¬ 
ment can well maintain that they have no other course open to 
them to meet the extraordinary situation created by us. We should 
not be understood to say that it is wrong or immoral to wreck tbe 
reform scheme or the institution created thereunder. One of the 
ol jr-cts of the non co operation movement is to attain this very end ; 
bin it should be achieved from outside and by our own efforts and 
not. by the tortuous method proposed. The scheme appears to us 
futile and an unworthy expedient to be adopted by our great 
National Assembly for the attainment of Swaraj. 

Failure of Diarchy Already Proved 

97. Where is the need for the non-co-operators to exert their 
* nergies to enter the Councils, in order to wreck the Reforms when 
they already stand exploded ? It has been abundantly shown during 
the last two yr.ara that the diarebical system is a complete failure 
and that the bureaucracy is still all powerful. Mon of all shades 
of political thought are now agreed upon this view. Thero cannot 
he \ clearer admission than that of Sir Valentine Cbirors recent 
statement in tbo Times, that the roforras “have been largely nullified 
by tbo dishonest evasions to which recourse was bad after the 
repression of the Punjab Troubles of 1919.’* 

Constrictive Programme 

yy. The constructive programme of the Congress has received 
insufficient attention and requires intensive effort, especially nn 
«bo part of the leaders, to bring up the country to the level of 
proparedncRB for undertaking civil di*obed<enco, A campaign of 
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ntry into Councils at tho present time would have the certain 
effect of relegating the constructive programme to the coid shade 
of neglect. 

Responsive Co-Operation 

99. Wo have so far dealt with only tho proposal suggested by 
our colleagues, of entering the Councils with the idea of total 
obstruction. We have not referred to the proposals of responsive 
co-operation put forward by the majority of those who advocate 
the removal of the boycott of tho Councils. 

We are of opinion that they are all opposed to the principle of 
non-co-operation and involve the supposition that the movement 
has failed in its objective. This is a gross misreading of the 
cituation On tho other hand, all that wo saw during our tour has 
convinced us that withiu the short time it has been in operation 
the movement has obtained a firm hold among all classes of people 
throughout tho country, that there is no lack of enthusiasm or 
willingnoss to sacrifice, and that they were already recovering from 
the effects of the general repression and the arrest and incarceration 
of thoir beloved and saintly leader. In our opinion the requirements 
of the situation are that the leaders should earnestly and vigorously 
take up tho working of the constructive programme even as Mahat- 
maji would have done if he had been with us, without diverting 
public attention and energy of Congress workers by new propoea a 

or reviving discarded schemos. , _ ,, . ,, . 

Wo feel that schemes of obstruction and deadlocks will in 
course of time degenerate into ordinary co-opera; ion. 1 oe process 
of grading olF is already indicated in the trend of thought of some 
of the witnesses who gave evidence in support of entry mto councils 

We cannot but express our apprehension that if the proposals 
are accepted the Congress will become of secondary importance 
and the electioneering organisations which will be brought into 
existence will assume undue importance* I his transfer ot prestige 
will bo fatal to the national cause, 

Bad Blood 


100. The building up of national solidarity, the conserv ation 
of resources, and the prevention of strife and discord are the need 
of the hour. Embroilment of the non-co-operators in the elections 
is sure t.o breed strife in their own ranks as well as with other 
classes of our countrymen. Inter-communal jealousies will bo even¬ 
ted and fomented, and the bad feelings engendered by tho eleefons 
are likely to atlec*', prejudicially the more solid and enduring cons¬ 
tructive work which awaits tbo earnest attention ot the Cong”^?- 
men, Whether Uh the object <»f wrecking the Reforms or v. l k !r k 
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for what they ara worth, tbo entry of tho non-co-operators 
luto the Councils is an undesirable step at the present stage of 
the non-co-operation movement. As tho evidence before the Com¬ 
mittee has disclosed, 'he feeling in the country against it is vory 
strong. Tho following extract from the evidence of Babu Rajendra 
1 rasad (Bihar) represents tho opinion of tho vast majority of Don* 
cooporators :— 

Q—\\ ith regard to entry into the Councils you state your opinion that 
it is impossible to turther the constructive programme through the Councils- 
Apart from that what would be the effect of a change in the programme in your 
opinion in that respect, supposing we pass a resolution in the All* India Congress 
Committee allowing entry into the Councils. And if that part of the Congress 
resolution is muddied, what would be the effect of bucli a modification on the 
CeneraJ body of Congressmen, in your opinion ? 

ft m wl * ] ^ avti demoralising effect upon the general body. 

Q.—How ? Please explain. 

a,~In this way We have been preaching againBt the Councils for these 
nearly two years, and now it is not like the case of schools where you can 
eep quiet, bat it you want to go into the councils, we have to preach to that 

?hnr U ,t aa oi i J iC0Ilfllti i t;liCy J U the tNV0 P° 81ticn8 wl ll be so marked and apparent 
J.u- it will have a baa effect on the masses and also on the general public! 

bi- t will have a bad effect. Do I understand you to say we will lose 
th- :r confidence ? What bad effects ? 

A.—That will also be one of the effects. 

Q.—Supposing we take great pains to explain to the people that for such 
and ‘-uch a reason we have to change the programme, suppose we take a lot of 
trouble ovtv that, can they get over it 1 

A.— I believe it wul not be poaaibL to educate the public to that extent. 
At any rate not in the near future. 

Q.—iuen what ir your view ? Forget all this. Supposing the public will 
not be demoralised—don t allow yourself to be influenced by this view but 
nnLwer independently what is your view as to whether our Congress organisa¬ 
tions, our local and district organisations, should take part in the elections if w c 
allow entry into the Counci.e put up candidates run mug about to get votes &o 
•< bring the voters to puliiug booths and bo on, what is your view as to that ? 

A,— If l can take tLo analogy ol Municipal boards 1 think the running or 
.anutdakb on behalf of the Congress will create Bad Blood among the workerd 

also among the masses. 

Q —You said, taking the analogy,—you mean to say your experience ub fco 
v/ctu, has been permitted about t andidatea for the Municipal Councils leads 
you to this conclusion ? 

A. > es, that .s my experience ke Munioipilities. In the Municipilitics 
6 people nave failed, others succeeded. There has decn bad blood. In one or 
two places too Congress Committee have tried lor election of candidates for 
Aluh'cipilitiea. la b hagai pore it has succeeded and is gong on very well In 
M*r -ipore a has Jailed, * 

Q. ihat 16 to say it comes a personal matter ? 

A .—Yes. 

• '.--On account of personal matters, questions arise and create bud blood ’ 

A. — i 

, /.7'° your Vlew > eveo if suck a thing is allowed, is that 'e running of 
an ^ a ^ e9 r ’ ca Q*aMing & ehnuld be k- i t nut of Congress organisations ? 

A, i es. 


■ 
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t assume for the purpose you would not stand for the councils ? 

I would not.. 

- Yet some other friends might stand if the Congress permits, and if the 
Congress organisations also are allowed to take part in the elections, what would 
your attitude be in the Congress Committee ? Would you spend Congress funds 
for purpose ? 

A. would not like to vote money for this expenditure. 

Q. Would you like to serve on such Committees I SuDpose a sub-committee 
a a Ppoinfed for running candidates yon would not like to serve ? 

A. I would k"cp out of it personally. I would not like to serve. 

Q. Your own view is in this way many difficulties would arise by working 
such a programme ? 


A. Many difficulties would arise. For example in the case of Municipal 
candidates there are differences among the candidates themselves, the Congress 
organisation was not strong enough always to get its own candidates elected, and 
lat led to friction with other people which hampered Congr- rB work. I mean 
*0 work of the organisation. In the case of the councils I think this will 
become intensified. 

Q. Would the work of enrolling members, collections for the Tilak Swaraj 
i’und, etc. Fuffcr by this ? 

A. Tilak Swaraj Fund collections would certainly suffer. 

Q. Among the Congr-ss Volunteers and workers will there bo inteuse 
difference of opinion in thin matter ; 

A. There may be with regard to particular candidates In a particular 
constituency the Congress organisations may like to run a particular caudidat**, 
whereas the local workers might not like the candidate and there would bo 
difference between the workers and the Congress Committee. 

Q. On the whole your opinion is against this ? 

A. Yes. 


Consolidation of National Forces. 

101. The politic*! salvation of the people lies in different 
channels from those which have been established by an alien Govern¬ 
ment. The contact is a moat unequal one between the non-co-operator 
ftn( l the Government if conducted in the legislative councils as 
present constituted. We feel that any change of our programme 
is most inopportune at the present- juncture when Government is 
fooling acutely its moral defeat. What is required at this moment 
18 consolidation of national forces through the constructive programme 
‘'Did not controversial proposds leading to disintegration and disunion. 


Maiiatmaji’s Words. 

102. In conclusion, we wish to draw attention to the memorable 
^peor.h delivered by Y vhatma Gandhi at the Calcutta Special Congress 
n 1 September 1^20 in his final reply to the criticisms levelled by 
F>mdit Malaviya, Mr, C R. Das, Mr. JiDnah and others. 

“ I have come to th final pivot, viz., boycott of Councils. I must conf« ss 
'uat I have not yet heard a single argument ir. favnur of going (0 Council 1 . All 
ti) 4 arguments that have up to no v been ad vane 1 arc : seeing that wo b . vc •> inn 
something through these Councils during SC> y^are, seeing that the reform- i 
ouucil is really in response to our ngitationa (which I admit,) we may be able, 
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ng to the Councils, to paralyse the Government or the administration a 
In my humble opinion, as a student; of English History, I have 


r ca3e may be. 
found, and it is a practical maxim 
institution thrives on obstruction. 


adopted in Euglish public life, that every 


£ ‘ It is my firm opinion that the services the public men want to render can 
be rendered better outside the Councils rather than inBide. 


“ Wbafc is the secret of the great power of the late Lokamanya in tho 
country ? Do you suppose that if he had gone to the Conncil he would havo 
exercised that power over the millions of India ? 

* * * * * 

“ What do these Councils mean ? The simple test I will venture to present 
to you and the leaders in the two wrongs that we are come to consider—the 
Iv:.!-' iat and the Punjab. Do you believe that by going to Council and engaging 
m the debates there you eau produce a direct impreesion upon the Entiato 
•VI misters and secure a revision of the I'urk'ah terms and repentance on account 

of the Punjab affairs ? .There aTe many other points, but I would reiterate two 

things. The public will not understand our fine distinctions. It. will mean that 
non-co-op ration must commence at the top, vi'/.., in a body miscalled a Ti pr > jo 
atice body, namely, the Reformed Conned, and if the b t mind of the country 
refuses to associate with the Government even as the obstructionist, l promise 
that the Government's eye will be opened. The condition is that those who 
refrain will not go to sleep, but move from- one end oj the country tt Mu- ofh- r 
cud, bring every grievance to the notice, not of the Government, but of the 
public. And if my programme is carried out, the Congress will b, ; going 
fr -m year to year and give public expression to those grievances, so that the 
volume of wrong ever increasing as it rolls, will inflame the great nation to 
harbour, to conserve, all its anger and its heat and transmute it into an 
irresistible energy.” 

M. A. Ansari. 

C. Rajagopalachariar. 

S. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar. 

Allahabad, 

17th (Jctcbtr . 199,2 


CHAPTER VI. 

Part II 

Views of Ual:im Ajmal Khan , Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
6yt, V. J . Paid 

Regrettable Absence of Unanimity 

103. We join our colleagues Syts. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar, M. A. 
Annari and Rajagopilachari in expressing mir deep regrot 
it has not boon po.Hble to reach unanimity among tho members on 
Important subject of running elections and entry into tho 
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_ tivs Councils. On account of the unavoidable absenoe of 
. Kajagopalachariar owing to ill-health from the earlier stages 
the conference of members and that of Hakim Ajmal Khan aud 
. r * ^naari owing to the important Kbilafat meetings at Delhi from 
. b0 * a k 0r 9tages, these latter have not been able to meet the former 
or a final exchange of opinions. But the question has been 
thoroughly discussed first between all the members other than Syt. 
^Jagopalachariar and then between Syt. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar 
ana Syt Rajagopalachariar as representing one view, and Syts. 

• J. Patel and Motilal Nehru as representing the other view. 

After a thorough discussion of the whole matter in all its 
tarings we regret we find ourselves unable to subscribe to the 
opinion of our learned colleagues and have to record our views 
separately. 


Preliminary Consideration Op General Lines 

104, It is a sound and well understood rule to treat as confiden¬ 
tial the discussions held by the members of committees of enquiry 
among themselves with a view to arrivo at an agreement as to what 
their report is going to be. This is essential for a free discu^ion of 
the subject which the members are expected to approach with open 
minds, eager to convince and ready to be convinced. Much as we 
wished to adhere to this wholesome rule and avoid any referonco to 
^ho various stages of the consultations among ourselves, sva are 
constrained by the refuaal of our dissenting colleagues to cxminge 
the first paragraph from their note (para 103 ants) to say a word of 
explanation. It is impossible for us to understand the object of 
their insistence on the retention of that paragraph, but if it is meant 
to show that we are going behind our settled convictions we reiuse 
to plead guilty to the charge We did not expect that the rough 
line9 settled at the preliminary meeting of the members at Patna for 
the first draft of the report would be dignified into “resolutions” of 
the Committee. It is only necessary to refer to the course which 
our deliberations subsequently took to show that at least two of our 
dissenting colleagues took the same view. The idea ; hat our entry 
into the Councils while many of our distinguished patriots and 
devoted workers wero in luress \AIe % had an important bearing on the 
larger issue of national self respect and did not occur to the Commi 
ttee till the very last st.vgo of its sitting at Patna, where one of tbo 
members for the first time put a question to Babu Ri^jendra Prasad 
about it on the 15th August The question and its answer have 
beer quoted and relied upon by our dissenting colleagues (Soe page 
* ' ante.) The first consultation to settle the broad lines of the 
* re POrt was held the next day and the same member laid groat stress 
8 
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on the point informing bis colleagues that he had given it much 
anxious thought but was not; at all sure as to the correct attitude 
to be adopted. The point was duly noted among others and Dr. 
An sari was requested to prepare a draft of the report. The members 
then dispersed. 

The First Change 


105, On the 18th August the same member chanced to meet 
Dr. Anaari while travelling and communicated to him further consi¬ 
derations on the subject. It was eventually agreed that no definite 
recommendation should for the present be made by the Committee 
in regard to the whole question of the entry of Non-co-operators 
into the Councils, provided the Chairman approved of that course. 
As the first draft was supposed merely to afford a basis for discus¬ 
sion, the other members ware not informed of the new suggestion. 
Hakim Ajmal Khan having agreed, Dr. Aneari, to whose unremit¬ 
ting labours throughout the enquiry in spite of indifferent health the 
other members of this Committee aro deeply indebted, dealt with 
tho point in his draft in the following words : — 

“Boycott of councils As stated above, there are four sets of 
views regarding this question, placed before the Committee —one, tho 
majority view i3 against going into the Councils, the other three 
for eutry into the Councils or standing for elections. The Committee 
feels unable to outer into the question so long as those leaders and 
workers who have gone to jail in the cause of the country are not 
released and the disabilities against them are not completely 
reraovod. It would be ag iinst national self-respect and disloyalty 
r <> the cause and to those noble and self sacrificing loaders and 
workers to entertain this question in their absence.” 


Accepted by all but Absent Members 

106. Typed copies of this draft were given to all the members 
on tin 31 et August, except Srijut Rajagopalacbariar who was unable 
to attend the Calcutta meeting owing to ill health. The committee 
met on the 1st September in Calcutta. Various points were dis- 
cue.^d and it wr\3 agreed tba* Pandit Motilal Nehru should prepare 
now draft. No objection was taken by Srijut Kasturi Kunga 
Iyengar to the paragraph quoted above. This was tho first modifica¬ 
tion ! y which the “resolution” against entry into tho Councils was 
altered into a positive refusal to go into the question at all in tho 
ftbaencM of our friend* in the gaol. 


Tub Final Change 

107. After thin tho three members? who support the policy of 
total obstruction hud tho opportunity to meet at Amritsar on the 
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< th and 18th September. Srijut Patel was from the beginning in 
•avour of the policy. Hakim Ajmal Khan and Pandit Motilnl 
^ehru had, in tho interval independently of ooch oter after a most 
earnest consideration of the whole question, come to the conn urn n 
lhat the only fitting answer to tho Government for it3 uncoil, 
repression and tho only effective means to save the construe’,* 
work from coming to a standstill was to smash tho Councils • 
thus it was that these three members agreed to face the sitimnj 
created by the Government instead of shirking tho question 

Wo cannot leave this point without expressing our grant ur *■ 
to our dissenting colleagues for having giveu us the opportunity to 
explain tho working of our minds from time to time. It will * nab. 
the members of the All-India Committee to test the mental proce»r 
which has irresistibly led us to tho conclusions set out in this part 
of our report. Wo shall now go into the merits of the question 
which wo are confident will be considered by. the All-India Committee 
quite independently of adventitious circumstances. 

( A ) Preliminary 


§L 


108. The very thought of Councils is repugnant to many a non- 
co-operator and rightly too. Nothing is more dignified, more con¬ 
sistent at this stage than civil disobedience. Had we found the 
country prepared to embark upon general mass civil disobedience or 
individual civil diaobedienco on a large scale we would i!0t have 
entertained any proposal regarding modification in ihe »oott o 
Councils in its present form, whatever our feelings in the matter. 
We cannot run away from tho grim realities of the situation, the 
experience of the last : T ear and a half has brought to light, racts 
must be faced. Tho tactics and policies of the Congress from time 
to time must necessarily be such as are best calculated to ensure 
success. They must be shaped to meet- the special conditions of 
each period and must change with the change of conditions. Political 
taotics are never immutable. 

Principle Adopted by Mahatamaji 

No ono realised the force of this more than Mahatma Gandhi 
did. Ho was ever watchful and never slow to adjust tho national 
programme to varying circumstances. At times, ho quietly changed 
the entire phase of the movement when in his judgment circum¬ 
stance a of the moment called for such a change. This he did at the 
risk of being called an autocrat. We quote below an extract from 
Mabatmaji’a article in Youny India” of 2nd March lf-22 

f| l.have carefully Ti-ad Mr. Kelkar’e article in the "Mahar&U-a” critic, in % 
tho. BatckU resolutions!, I a knowl.^ge tl-p tle and conHideraU* iminnn w.ui 
'tv Ueb he bi j handled nee, I w; b i conld persuade bioo and many v?b« think 
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like Mr. Kelkar that what he call6 a somersault was an inevitable operation. 
Consistency is a desirable quality, but it becomep a ‘‘hobgoblin” when it refuses 
to eee facte, j have known dispositions of armies changed from hour to hour. 
Once during the Zulu revolt we were all asleep We had definite orders from the 
morrow. Bur suddenly at about midnight we were awakened and ordered to 
retire behind bagB of grain which served as protecting walls because the army 
wa« reported to be creeping up the hill on which we ha i encamped. In another 
hour it wai understood that it was a falee alarm and we were permitted to retire 
to our tents. All the somersaults were necessary changes. Remedies vary with 
the variation in diagnosis. The same physician detects malaria and gives a large 
cinse of quinine, detects typhoid the next and lateT detects consumption and 
orders change and solid food. Is the physician capricious or cautious and 
honest V s 

Sweeping Changes Effected 

109. Examine the progress of the events from time to time and 
compare where we were in 1919 with where wo are to-day. In March 
1919 Mahatma Gandhi gave to India and the world his noble con¬ 
ception of Satyagrab. After the disturbances of April he unhesitat¬ 
ingly admitted that he had misjudged the readiness of the people to 
wield such a mighty weapon. At tho Amritsar Congress he earnestly 
pleaded for co operation with Government in tho Councils and 
outside, and warmly thanked Mr. Montagu for the Reforms such as 
they were — Satyagrab to co-operation, from one pole to the other, 
all in tho brief apace of 8 months. After another three months he 
began to a march back from Co-operation. Six mouths more of 
mature consideration and non co-operation including the boycott, of 
CoumHIr became the accepted creed of the Congress at Calcutta. 
It was ♦'hen a movement to bring about a general strike, a national 
strike, a bands-nff movement. After a year's working it was 
thought that the atmosphere then created called for a vital change 
in tactics and in November la3t year, the non-co-operation move¬ 
ment was by a resolution of the All-India Congress Committee 
«*ytpmled to include *civil disobedience'—a civil revolt, a peaceful 
d hellion. The two movements are radically different in character 
a was made clearly by Mahatmaji in the Khibifat resolution of 
July 1920 (Young India, dated 21st July 1920) and again in the 
cmirso of his interview to the representative of the Madras Mail 
(Voting India , dated 18th August 1920) and yet without any authori¬ 
sation by the Congress in that behalf the change was effected. Tho 
Abroedabad Congress put its seal on this change and laid down 
bat ,l civil dr-obedience is the only civilised and effective substitute 
for armed rebellion." The country was asked to suspend all other 
activities and concentrate on civil disobedience. Then at Bardoli 
bv one stroke of the pen, tin country was asked to suspend all 
agreessive activities and concentrate on ♦•be constructive programme. 
Tho resolution of the Ah^edabad Congress was thus suspended by 
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"decision of the Working Committee which mot at Bardoli unde* 
the advice of Mahatma Gandhi. Sweeping changes like> these 
Mahatma Gandhi alone could introduce and if we now docline 
to entertain proposals to adjust our programme to 0 ne '’ “ ,. t - j 

we would be doing violence to the elementary princip es ‘ 

warfare. It is in the light of these observation and beoatiso we 

feel that the final battle by means of mass civil disobedience or 1 
vidual civil disobedience on a large scale is not yet a , u 0 

to examine the proposed changes on their merits. e m - 

taken to mention these great changes in a cavil mg sp,r * .' t0re( j 

contrary wo look on them as sound tactics sui e o 
circumstances which faced Mabatmaji from time to time. 

The Original Plan 


Sl 


110 Just about the time of the last Council elections, Mahatma 
Gandhi laid before the country the possibility of getting hwarajya 
in one year. Those who had strenuously fought against the boycott 
of Councils and been defeated were soon reconciled to it firs ly 
because of their sense of loyalty to the National Assembly, and 
secondly because it. was thought desirab e an concentrate 

Mahatmaji’s declaration of Swarajya within^ pr0 . 

therefore, ££ 

candidatures for the Councils and wboc m mo With 

. working out oltho^iOH^o 

225 S«»g .u>»>-»..i» t .m. 

z s.w " ss, 1 1.. .«■*«.- *11 *»*»*•, riss: 

for ,b. ,i„. being »»d »«k « ,’Z‘JZ Khil.hr 

I2T Punjab wrongs' It was repeatedly declared that we were 
in a state of war and we spent the year with our knapsacks ou 
our backs. 


Maiiatmaji’s Expectations 

Ill If the Boycott of Councils had been complete and Indians 

had refused to take their seats there, there can bo little doubt that 

Government would have come to its senses. The alternative before 
the Government then would have boon nothing but despotic rule, 
pure and simple. That might have meant military dictator ip. 
But world opinion has advanced so far that Britain dare no. 

template uch dictatorship with equanimity. It was such a b . \t ■ 

that Mabatmaji hoped to bring about. He relied upon toe whole- 
t do abaten ,:, ju of voters from voting and on iho eanw of aoli-roapcr 



J^prhe Aloderates. In one of hfe public spocches prior to the Calcutta 
Congress he is reported to havo observed :— 


‘•I koow tbere is strong opposition to the boycott of Councils. The opposi¬ 
tion when you begin to analyte it means not that the step is faulty or that it is 
not Iik-ly to succeed, but 13 due to tbe belief that the whole country will not 
re-pond to it and that the Moderates will steal into the Councils. I atk citizens of 
Mangalore to dispr-1 ihat fear from your hearts United, the votes of Mangalore 
car. make it impossible for cither a Moderate or an Extremist or any other term 
of leader to enter the Council as your representative.’* 

Again writing on the Council Eoycott in tho “Yonnq India ” of 
l ith July 1920, Mahatmaji said :— 

"We are now face to face with the reality. Will a single Moderate leader 
care to enter any Council if more than half his electorate disapproved of his 
( u :ring himself as a candidate at all ? I hold that it would be unconstitutional 
fer him to do so because he will not represent his constituency. Boycott 
contemplated by me pre-supposes a most active discipline and watchful pro- 
pa^anda aud it is based on the assumption that the electors themselves will prefer 
complete to an incompLte boycott in the form of obstruction.” 

Wo have failed to bring about such complete boycott. The 
Nationalists boiDg out of the way, it was a walk-over for the Mode¬ 
rates and they took full advantage of the opportunity to fill the 
Councils. Mahatmaji did not yet give up hope. He thought 110 
self-respecting member could retain his seat if the great bulk of bis 
constituency did not want him to represent them, lie therefore 
gob the Nagpur Congress to adopt a resolution expressing the 
hope that 

“ Those who had allowed themselves to bo <l_*cud ;u spite of the deliberate 
abstention from the polls of an overwhelming majority of their constituents will 
s <• their way to rcBign their scats in the Councils.” 

All over the country meetings, conferences and at some places 
special voters’ conferences were held calling upon tbe Councillors 
to resign. All in vain. But true to his greatness and goodness, 
Mahatmaji did not despair of the Moderates. In the crisis of 
Nuvember-December when thousands of our workers were being 
sent to jail, including some of the topmost leaders, hopes were 
entertained that the Moderates would then rise to tho occasion. It 
W .13 Dot realized that most of them had directly or indirectly given 
their support to the repressive policy of tho Government. Again 
v.d.ni Mahatmaji .himself was arrested and convicted tbe Councillors 
remained unmoved and indications are not wanting to show that 
Fomo of the leading lights of the moderate puny bad a band in hfe 
prosecution. Then very recently came the plain talk of Mr. Lloyd 
George revealing the hollow .ess of the pronouncement cf 20 th 
August 1917 and assuring the Civil Service that reforms or no 
reforms they would remain the true arbiters of India’s de: tiny for 
: bi time to come* There was a storm in * tea pot in the Mcdemte 
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camp but it subsided after a feeble resolution in tbe Council 
Virotosting against that speech. 

The Lesson of Experience 


<SL 


112. It will thus be seen that the position in which we now 
find ourselves is materially different to that we occupied at dm 
commencement of the campaign and during t^earlierstsges. Times 
have now changed. Circumstances have altered. The per.od of the 
struggle is indefinitely prolonged. The boycott ofCnnrte.^hoosand 
Colleges has been relaxed by Mabatmaj. at Bard oh rhe 
of Councils was not then a live issue. We .^ a ' e 1 

through further viciseitnfl^s and are now iu a po^i io.i ' 
of tho situation. We must therefore adjust our programme 

accordingly We are bound to recognise that the Legislature have 

it in their power to render pleasant or unpleasant, easy or burden- 

th. .1 . non-cooper.tor. Tb» C.u,,„l w W '» 

m m. rnnSily <»». ” b '"b .... b. u.ed ilmll lor 

the overthrow of the existing system but as long as the system 

remains, it would he unwise not, to recognise tbe P“«Wu... for 

*c *. c i _e *• reoresentativo bou.-o. A.? lining rn.it 

ev.l ,f not for good of a cepres t be docied tl , at it cttU 

the Council cannot do any goo . , he supportt diroct or 

and ,s doing immense barm Apa r6pres9 ive policy of tho 

indirect, the Moderates have givei , . enlry 

Government and tbe imposition o res is harn ,r u l. It is 

in thr Councils for co-operation trv during tho November- 

ohvious that if they had stood by aBB J me d a different aspect. 

December crisis the strugg e woul ^ ntot . vf8 tfco peopUlr but 

We know that they are not the I r9pmon ted to the outside 

we also know that they pose a ^. ftbun ,kntly clear that Councils 
world by Government as such ■ J 3 the hands of the 

bavo in tho name of law and outer e 

Government in repressing the non co-i i 

Stages of Non-Co operation 

113 It will be evident from what we have stated above that 
according to our reading of the situation we have now passed 
through the first and entered upon the second stage o non co- 
operation. The first ended with the Bardoh decs.on. and the arror.t 
and imprisonment of Mahatma. Gandhi and the second cornu cured 
with the triumph oi on-violence during tho succeeding months. 
In the previous Chapters we have fully dealt with the great ach.eve- 
monts of tho movement and may be allowed to add ho.-o that wo, yield 
to none in our nnatiusod admiration of the great originator of the 
. movement or of he high ideals as set before tho nation. Wo cannot, 
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bwovor, shut our eyos fco what we see around us. That our success 
has been remarkable our enemies are forced to admit but that we 
have ako bad failures our bo3t friends cannot deny. We have 
already shown that in this very matter of the Councils we can claim 
success only to the extent that a very large proportion of the voters 
abstained from the polls, but the keeping of the Council Chambers 
empty which was the real object in view was not only not achieved 
but was virtually defeated by the entry of the very porsons who 
ought not to have been there. Wo did indeed non co-operate but 
at "he same time made the co operation of others easy. We rested 
on our oars after leading half through the course and allowed those 
behind to overtake and pass us. Shall we repeat the same expeii- 
men t ? We submit it will be suicidal to do so. 


(B) The Proposals 

114. Before we proceed further it is necessary to state what 
our propo.-ala are. It is not correct to say that they amount to a 
removal of the boycott of Councils as our esteemed colleagues have 
described them. On the contrary we maintain as wo have already 
made clear that they constitute the best and the most effective 
method of boycotting the Councils. Our proposals are :— 

Thai the Congress and the Khilafat at their Gaya Sessions should declare 
that in view of thp fact that the working of the Legislative Councils during their 
first tvrm has, besides proving a great obstacle to the redress of the Khilafat and 
Punjab wrongs and the speedy attainment of Swamjya, caused great misery ami 
hardship t » the people, it is d* sirable that the following steps should be tak> n in 
ptrlet accordance with the principle of non-violent nou-co-opcrat ion to avoid the 
recurrence of the eVil :— 

1. Non-co-operators should contest the elections on the i6eue of the redress 
of Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and immediate Swarajya and make every 
endeavour to be returned in a majority. 

2. If the non-co-operators are returned in a majority large enough to 
l»r. ..-nt a quorum they should after taking their seats leave the Council Chamber 
in a body and rake no part in the proceedings for the rest term. They should 
attend the Council occasionally only for the purpose of preventing vacancies. 

•i If Non-Co-operator are returned in a majority but not large enough to 
, -r v. - ; it .. quorum they should oppose ev« ry measure of the Government including 
tne budget and only move resolutions for the redress of the aforesaid wrongs and 
the immediate attainment of Swaraiya. 

4. If the Non-Co-operai >rs arc r-turnodina minority they should act as 
pointed rat in No. 2 and thus materially reduce the strength of the Council. 

As the new Councils will not a*B- ;.-ble till January 1021 ve further propose 
♦hat the Congress Sra«»ion of 1023 be held during the first insted of the last week 
“l f>- ueiober and the matter be again brought np for the issue of a iual mandate, 
by the Congress in view of the results of the election. 

It will b seen that the above proposals constitute two distinct 
ports, the first relating to election and ►he second to the policy and 
procedure to be adopted aftor Actually entering into the Councils. 
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0 shall take each of these parts separately and show that it does 
not militate against the principles of non-co-operation and is in every 
w ay calculated to promote the objects of the movement. 

( c ) The Elections 

115. As we have already shown the Councils cannot possibly 

to kept empty without keeping out the co-operators and these cannot 
he kept out unless they are defeated at the elections by the non co- 
operators. Assuming without admitting that there are difficulties 
based on t.ho principle and practico of uon-co operation in the way 
of actually entering into the Councils, we cannot conceive of any in 
sorely contesting the elections and effectually preventing the co- 
operators from going in. Some witnesses have gone the length of 
saying that, the more act of going to the electors to seek their suffrage 
amounts to co-oneration with the Government. Prominent among 
those is Sriyut Vallabhai Patel of Gujarat. He has given no reasons 
for this opinion apart from the objections ho has to the Councils 
themselves which we shall consider presently. We confess we seo 
no act of co-operation with the Government in going to our own 
countrymen to obtain their mandate to put an end to an institution 
they do not want If there is any we fail to differentiate it from 

♦hat involved in going to the Municipal voter for a purpose which 
>•* admittedly inseparable from co-operation with the Governmc. t 
SHyufc Patel is a strong advocate for capturing the DiWrietand 
1-ocal Boards and Municipalities. Going to the voters and .,n , 
them to express their disapproval of the Councils by keeping silont 

and abstaining from the polls is admittedly an act of mem. How it 
ceases to be so if they are asked to apeak out thei minds and 
authorise their representative to say that they do not want the 
Councils is not at all clear to us Wo do not think u necessary o 

labour tho, point further and we now deal Vritb the practical side 

of the question. 

Con sequences of Abstention 

116. It is necessary in the interests of working the constructive 
Programme itself that non-co-operators should contest council elec 
tions. We have to bear in mind that we would be out again fer 3 
years. It is not difficult to realiso the consequences of allowing a 
free field to the co operators and the Government of their operations 
for another 3 years and tho effect of their operations on the Congress 
and tho whole national movement. "Mea.-ures affecting tho daily 
life of tho people are being enacted year after year, fresh taxation 
and huge liabilities are being imposed and will continue to bo 
imposed with the help and in the namo of the so-called represent a- 

' fives of the people and violence xlcnci the people will have to submit 

8 (a) 
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Under those oircumstancos it is a question for considera- 
the hold of the Congress over the masses can remain 


em. 

tioa how far 
unaffected. 

On the occasion of the last Council elections, an overwhelming 
majority of voters abstained from voting and we rightly claimed 
that the abstention was the outcome of the Congress resolution in 
favour of the boycott of Councils and the propaganda in that behalf. 
1 ; 3 Government on the other hand contended that the abstention 
011 ' h Lrge scale was mainly due to ignorance and apathy on 
the part- of the voters and to the fact that it was for the first time 
that 'ecuoiis of that character were introduced in thn country, 

suppose the Congress persists in the boycott of Councils in its 
present form and it is found that a greater percentage of voters 
record ' heir votes on this occasion our claim would be discredited. 
We aro inclined to believe that the policy of abstention has lost its 
ch rui and it is not at all unlikely that a greater percentage of voters 
' 1 i ^ ensuing elections. In that event the success gained 

hi the last elections will bo a thing of the past and the whole 
movement might be adversely affected. 

Propaganda 

There is another aspect of the matter which deserves 
careful attention. The times of active electoral campaign aro 
peculiarly propitious for the discussion of social, economic, and 
poiin il theories, and hence they offer an excellent opportunity for 
tt propaganda of the Congress among the broad masses of the 
people. That opportunity will be largely e/ihanced if non-co-opera- 
i ? >m i-i m ulo one of the direct issues of the campaign. And not only 
arc political campaigns important as mediums of effective propaganda. 
’ h» y nro also useful as periodical roviews of the Congress forces. 
1 number of votes which the non-co-operators poll at a general 
election ia a sure gauge of the progress made by the movement 
among the electorate, and nothing stimulates growth so much as tho 
1^ growth. It is evident that candidates for election to tho 
< ei , will have greater facilities for Congress propaganda by 
t ’Cir manifestoes and speeches, 

Alteration.*of Rules Likely 
1 1 . There are indications that. Government will use all 
rn both fair and unfair to prevent the non-co-operators from 
petiing ioto tLie Councils. Neither the Government nor the Modo- 
1 ‘ ■ ( i»i us there. They will naturally join hands and try to 

! V' •' ^ difficult if not impoe>iblo fur u to have a majority and any 
further < lay would make our task more difficult. It is alto likely, 
m hill ve cay more than likely, that once wo decide to run elec- 
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some device by alterations in the regulations oro.lu.v-.' 
might be invented to keep us out, or what appears more p .0 .able, 
they might put off the evil day by extending the life of |ho 1 u.,ei ^ 
Councils. If they thus deliberately keep us out e '. e ” t ^ pr ‘ ® d 
of the Councils being representative institutions will disappear ano 
tho stupendous fraud will be thoroughly exposei . . , .1 

Wo.ro told that tho final election rolls snail ho ready b> the 
end of this yoar. It is necessary to see that. manipu . * ^ 

manoeuvres to keep the non-co-operators and then , !• i 

of the rolls do not succeed. The question of running the elections 
has therefore got to he decided at once. Early nex . o- ^ - 

campaign will begin and if wo decide to contest 0 *- 0 
3bould not be lato in tbo field. 


(d) The Policy 

110. We have so far doalt with the question of running tbo 
elections apart from tho issue on which they .no to 1 ■ ,l ' 1 V ' ' 

It is obvious that no election campaign can be effectively car ,cd on 
without a clear definition of policy and a definite ’ ‘ c ' 

laid before the country. The circumstances under which wo a o 
called upon to make our recommendations are ,' roa ’ r ;, to 

it is not possible to settle the lines of ac ion • 1 ; j p( . i in 

finality at the present stage. Much depends on the att.tado of the 
Government toward* the Congress can qni*\ll lnonenre 

ofloct tho com,, of future tb. 

aro now placed may altor considerably tor oeuei ■» 

next 15 months. Our action «bother in or out of the CounoilswiU 
have to bo shaped according to developin' n .. , . (1 

actual programme cannot at tho present muni. , '«■ • .]! 

it is essential that tho broad outlines of p„-hey ehoald bo , 'At, 1 :tly 
defined to put the attitude of the Congress toward- the Uum„. 
clearly before the various constituencies so that both the vote's am 
the candidates who may bo advised to contest the elecuons may 
know what is expected of them. This outline of policy can only bo 
determined with reference to existing circumstances v.-ivh due regard 
to such developments as it is possible to anticipate, ho- these 
reasons it is too early yet to lay down a detailed programme. All 
that need bo said at present is that if condition- do not altar in the 
meantime we shall enter the councils to ei it them ns 10 J f • !l ''°' ' 
imeuded as we would wish them to be. Me -nail fo e< "• 1 
ourselvos that either the administration must be earned on >:• v 
and extraordinary power or the Government mun. con ■-le cm 
demands. Iu other words w# shall uon o- 'Perete. Hubei 
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a„d ?! operation in regard to the Councils 

nov- t,» be des,red rosu,t in its entirety. We would 
the Councils f " r T 1 ° non-co-operation, that is to say, enter 
Councils for actively obstructing and paralysing the Government, 

Programme only Provisional 

the Th ? i J . r °P° saI c 9 ee ? out in section (J) of this Part will show 

iim» b f d 1 - Variatl ° nS ° f ^ llcy which tho circumstances may from 
ime to time require. The next year will bo one of strenuous 
■tort, and watchful vigilance which will have tho double merit of 
r. u .inp enthusiasm in our workers and helping forward tho construc- 
ue Programme throughout the country. If we are not allowed to fight 

have’ aii?ed%Z?° 0 f u e r et6Xta POiDted 0Ut abovo we stall still 

character^ofthe two-fold advantage of exposing the “representative” 
individual * i/ i °“ n< ! 1 .* 8 aD( ^ supplying tho necessary impetus for 
All hf tL O d p° b0d,0n ? 6 which country lacks at present, 
of elections n^ ya »tP° n r re88 18 Ca Ied Up0& t0 sanotioD ia tho running 
gramme U ml. h ° indicat8d “ bovo - The rest of tho pro- 

Concress snooi'r, 0 y provisional subject to the confirmation of the 
congress session of December 1923. 

Constructive Programme to be Worked Vigorously 
121. At the same time the edueativo work of tho Congress 
■mi. bo continued with renewed vigour. Tho constructive pro- 
. line should not be neglected. If tho Government chooses to 
»t"gaul the wishes of tho people and timo after timo pass's 
m nil res or imposes taxes by extraordinary power, the work inside 
and the work outside tho Councils will create a situation mo*: 
mvourahle to the starting of the nation-wide movement of non co- 
■V' ration including civil disobedionce and non-payment of taxes and 
“volte an adequate and spontaneous responso in tho people, 
rvutiori of energy and the keeping up of enthusiasm are tho 
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| 'I' .d requisites which we fear cannot be cultivated by hnlp- 
oer, er .K .,1 "L°" 11le . our nob,08t countrymen are being humiliated, 

people’s ' trenJb eat8d A aS n C0ni,D0n fel ° nS U is the oi the 

oppression whfe? dpterm, ' laUon to oppose injustice and 

not a meek enhmia . !>rc!mu J® 8 . tbe attitude of the Government and 
R submission to all its vagaries. 

(A') Entry into the Councils 

the wifLJ^S h6Rd we Propose to consider tho evidence of 
non co ml d ! h0 rea * nn ’ tbp y or against the entry of 

Ii^lminc m ” •* t ° th ° ConDci1 *- There is apparently an over 
ai livers do tntf ^ numbering S02 who according to their written 
i.ersdo not favour entry into the Councils a* agaiun 163 who 
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<^£uIvi)catQ such entry in some form or other, The latter baviiig 
m ado dofmito proposals have been classified under suitable heads. 
Many of the former have in the course of their oral examination 
considerably modified their written answers, It being found 
impossible to classify such modifications under definite heads wo 
have simply given the number of those witnesses in Appendix 
^ H (not printed) with tho remark that they support the existing 
boycott ‘according to their written answers.” This course was 
adopted with the approval of Sriyut Kasturi Kanga Iyongar and 
kriyut Rajagopalachariar, but wo find that tho words according to 
their written answers” are omitted from tho copy they have given 
In their dissenting note. Tho omission could not be brought to 
^heir notice as the note was handed by them to one of us (Pandit 
Motilal Nehru) as they were leaving Allahabad, It is obviously au 

°vorsight. 
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Having regard to the great labour involved in the classification, 
as it appears in the Appendix, we do not claim absolute accuracy 
f °r it and have in fact found some errors after the tables were iu 
Print. We can only express the hope that such errors are uot 
numerous. 


Striking Instances 

123. A few examples of how the written answers of the great 
majority of the 302 witnesses wore modified in the or 1 examination 
are given below. Babu Rajendra Prasad of Patna, the spokesman 
of tho official witnesses of Bobar and a stout champion of the boy- 
cott in its present iorm, gives awuy tho whole principle of non-co* 
operation iu his oral ovidenco, and might easily bo clawed with tho 
witnesses who are for entry into tho Councils for utilizing them 
as they are, if he could only be satisfied that the constructive pro¬ 
gramme could poc-ibly be helped thereby. It is evident that tho 
CT1 ..tor part, if not the wholo of that programme, falls under 11 jo 
tr maferred subjects and can undoubtedly be helped to a very consi¬ 
derable extent if the Minister in chargo took some interest in it. 
Ihat being so the only objection of Babu Rajendra Prasad to an 
unconditional entry into the Councils even as they are at present 
°ouBtituted is not well founded, Tho following is an extract from 
fcjja oral statement :— 

Mr. V. J. Patel— Q.—Arc you in favour of capturing the municipalities 
and local boards ? 

Bai. ' Rajknura Peasad—a,— l am in favour of it. 

Q.~— You take it from me that you bavo to co-operate with the Goveri mi ct 1 

A. —Yea. 

Q.— iou don’t officer to that cvj-opexat.r:. ' 

, a .—Tho uon-co-c t oration that wo have dees not imp.y nuL-oopc-tai 
• every ivt, tod. in that ?r ' * 1 ” ui i leave it there. 
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But would it help the programme ? 

.—It may, but I am not concerned with the powers of the municipality. 

Q—If your constructive programme is helped even though you have to 
co-operate with the Government, you would not mind it ? 

A.—No. 


<8L 


Q.—You would certainly mind non-co-opcrators working the constructive 
programme through the Councils, even it it is possible to help the programme 
by going into the Councils ? 

A.—-I think it is impossible. 

Q, — l say, whether you would advise the non-co-operators, if it is possible ? 

A. —If it is possible to further the prograaime through the Councils, then, 
I would advise just as in the case of local bodies. 

Q.—Would it not be a surrender on the part of the Congress ? 

A.— It will not be a surrender because there iB that assumption. At present 
wc are working on tb* assumption and the CongresB is working on that assump¬ 
tion that it is impossible to work the constructive programme in any way in 
the Councils and, therefore, if it is now admitted or assumed that it is possible to 
work the constructive programme through the Councils, there is no objection 
of our goiug co the Councils, and there is no surrender. 

Q.—But is it not a question of humiliation and surrender ? 

A. —It is not a question of humiliation and surrender, it is a question of 
furthering our cause. 

Mr. G. Chowdhury, the official spokesman of Utkal, goes even further and 
would recommend an alteration of the non-co-operation programme to include 
co-operation in the Councils if that would help the constructive programme. 
His sole reason for thinking that this cannot be expected is that the existing 
councils have done nothing in that direction. Here is an extract from his oral 
evidence :— 

Mr. V. J. Patel— Q.—-Are you in favour of capturing municipalities and 
local boards by non-co-operators f 

A.—Yes, l would like them to do so. 

Q — But don’t you think that in the municipalities we co-operate with tic 
Government ? 

A.— But much can be done to help the programme. 

Q.— So you are hot against entering the municipality s and co-operating 
with the Government it you can do something, and work your constructive 
programme* to a very great extent ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q.~ Then tell me if by such co-operation you can work the constructive 
programme through the Councils you would not object going to the Councils ? 

A —If the Councils would help the constructive programme, then i have no 
objection, 

Q. — l believe you have not studied the Government of India Act and the 
Kef or m Act, thao you are in a position to work the constructive programme 
through the Councils. 

Q.— As my experience shows, nothing has been done through the Councils 
bo far. ° 

Q#—I want to know whether it can be done ? 

— When for the last two years nothing has been done, it is not possible 
to do anything in the Councils. 

< --But you are quite clear that if It can bo done, you would not object to 
rucli -operation ? 

* .-le*, ai regards working of the constructive programme. 
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^But don’t you think it would be against the spirit of non-co-operaram 
rget some advantage by going into the Councils ? 

A.—It may be inconsistent, but I think the programme will have to be 
changed. 

Q.—If the ppople are satisfied with the constructive programme and they 
think that it can be worked through the Councils, you will ask the Congress to 
change the programme ? 

A.—If the people are satisfied, the congress will change it. 


The next witness we shall refer to is Mr. S. \. Kowjalgi, 
President, District. Congress Committee, Bijapnr, for sometime 
member of the All-India Working Committee. He concludes, his 
remarks in his written answer on the subject of Councils by saying : 
(i after giving my best consideration to this subject I have come to 
the conclusion that permission to enter the Councils will be more a 
loss than a gain for the National cause.” 

The following extract from his evidence will speak for itself: — 

Hakim Ajmal Khan :— 


****** 

Q.—Tf you can get workers to attend to the boycott of courts and of schools 
and other items of the non-co-operation programme, can you not also similarly 
get a fpw workers for the Councils ? 

A. — l am aware we can. I have stated in ray statement that individuals 
from the nationlist. camp who are fit for nothing else might try that. wav. 

Q.—But you agree that it is only if we have a majority we can go ? 

A.—Yes. But I am doubtful of a majority with regard to my Province. 
I have on principles no objection to the other * rovinces going into the Councils. 
Nationalists are so strong-minded now that thoyfmay be able to do some gooi by 
going into the Councils. . 

Q —You don’t think the principle of non-co-operation will be affected by 
our going into the Councils ? 

A.—l think it will all depend upon the attitude of the persons who go. It 
they go and only obstruct them, then it is not against the price pie of N. t . G., 
end if they go with a determination never to be tempted with any advantagi 3 to 
he gained from tfhe bureaucratic side. . 

Q.—And then I take it that you are not against the Nationalists going into 
Ihc Councils if they go there for the purpose of — 

1. Obstruction, pure and simple, and 2 Working the constructive pro¬ 
gramme of the Congre-s through the Councils ? 

A.—-I am not against. 

The following is an extract from the evidence of Pandit Ilarkaran Nath 
Miara, General Secretary, U. P. Provincial Congress Committee, Allahabad — 

Pandit.ti— Q.~ On principle you are against going into the Councils, and 
you aro uIbo against going into the Government schools. From the practical 
Point of view, principle apart, do you think that the onlv conditions upon which 
the non-co-operators may enter the Councils are mos., difficult, if not impossible 
bo performed ? 

A.—Yes, this iB it. 

Q — ^uppo 3 r ng there is some assurance that, those condition? will be fulfilled, 
an 1 in some provinces these conditions can be satisfied. have you any other 
objection to go to the Couucila from the practical point of view ? 

A.— No. 
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124. It; is easy to multiply instances of this nature but we feel 
we shall not be justified in dwelling on the point at greater length 
as it is evident that a question like this cannot be decided by 
reference only to the number of witnesses. It involves a principle 
and gives rise to various considerations in determining the practical 
utility of adopting it in practice. It is necessary to examine the 
grounds upon which each opinion is based and see if they can 
justify the inference drawn. It is obviously impossible to deal 
with the huge mass of evidence witness bv witness. We shall 
therefore take each ground of objection and comment on it briefly. 


The Fatwa 

125. The first raises the all-important question of the fatwa of 
the Jamait-ul ulema which is supposed to stand in the way of 
Mohammedans in the matter of entry into the Councils. It goes 
without saying that any proposal which cannot carry the . entire 
approval of the Mohammedans must ho ruled out at once without 
reference to the merits. Tt is of course for the Jamait-ul Ulema 
to say how far the Fatwa will apply, if at all, to a line of action 
such as the one we have suggested. We find that, it does not 
apply at all to the running of elections and as regards entry in^o 
the Councils it refers to the normal work as it is at present carried 
on and prohibits the co operation it involves in emphatic terms, 
On the question of the oath of allegiance also it proceeds on the 
assumption that the allegiance thereby imposed is to the Govt, which 
is not the case. We give a translation of the material Portion of the 
Fatwa in Appendix XII (not printed) and although the authorita¬ 
tive decision of the question must rest with the Ulema, wo ventnro 
to say that a close examination of the language used justifies a 
further reference to that learned body of divines to reconsider their 
verdict with special reference to the object with which elections are 
to be contested and the use which it is proposed to he made of the 
Councils. We are encouraged to recommend such reference on the 
strength of the principle “all actions depend upon intent.” 

Oath of Allegiance 

126. The next objection taken h «3 reference to the oath of 
allegiance. It. relates first to the taking of the oath itself and 
secondly to the propriety of entering into the Councils with the 
avowed object of paralysing them after giving an undertaking in 
the form, “I will faithfully discharge the duty upon which I am 
about to enter.” As regards th r first part all that is needed ^s to 
swear allegiance to the Sovereign of England. Wo find nothing in 
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J’r'gress creed to prohibit it and as long as our objective 
Swarajya can possibly be gained within the British 
Empire wc sec no harm in declaring on oath or solemn affirmation 
what is an incontrovertible fact. That under existing conditions 
we owe allegiance to the Sovereign of England cannot be doubted 

whether wo say so or not. We should have thought that the 

non-co-operator who has laid his cards on the table would be the 

last to hesitate in admitting the truth. It is possible that the 

bureaucracy may in the near future drive us to join the school of 
thought which insists on independence but so long as that event 
does not happen and the Congress and Khilafat creeds remain a9 
they are we can find no real difficulty in taking the oath of allegiance. 
There may of course be people who have conscientious scmples in 
this respect but we are dealing her > with the general movement and 
its principles. The objection based on the fatwji has already been 
dealt with and we believe as wo have suggested that it can bo 
re moved by a further reference to the Ulemas. 


§L 


The Duty Imposed 


127. As to the sneond part of the objection we have no doubt 
whatever that a non-co operator who secures his election ro the 
Council with a distinct mandate from his constituency to obstruct 
the proceedings at every step (a9 would be the case if our suggestion 
is adopted) can only “faithfully discharge the duty upon which he 
is about to enter” by acting in strict accordance with that mandate. 
The whole question turns upon what is the duty of a representative 
of the people who is elected to an assembly by the suffrage o Ins 
countrymen and has pledged himself to follow a particular lino of 
policy. We are cloarly of opinion that such a representative 
would not only be failing in his duty but be guilty of a gross breach 
of faith if he Bwerves by a hair's breadth from that policy. But 
it is said that the undertaking contained in the form of the oath 
ij in conflict with the policy of obstruction as it involves an 
obligation to act under the provisions of the Act. We fail to 
R 60 any such conflict. It is obvious that all obstruction to bo 
effective must be offered in accordance with the rules governing 
the conduct of business and so long as chose rules are observed wo 
can discover no dereliction of the duty undertaken. Obstructive 
tactics in relation to particular measures are a common feature of all 
legislative assemblies in the world and have never been considered t;> 
be anything but the exercise of a legitimate right. If such tactics 
can properly be resorted to in relation to particular measures we 
cannot conceive of any reason why they should bo regarded as 
reprehensible if applied to a large number of measures or to nil t) o 
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(res wbioh are brought forward. Reliance is placed on 
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— lamble of the Act and it is said that the duty undertaken by the 
oath implies acquiescence in the policy of Parliament therein set out. 
If that be so the oath conflicts with the settled convictions of many 
if not all the Moderates who have entered the Council after taking 
ii. We are not aware that there is any school of thought in India 
which fully endorses the famous Declaration of August 20th 1917, 
which is reproduced in the Preamble of the Act. In the Calcutta 
session of the Congress of that year when both Moderates and 
lixtremists sailed under the same colours the limitations contained 
in the Declaration of August 20th were unanimously condemned and 
by none so vehemently as the present Moderates. The forcible 
characterisation of these limitations by Babu Surendra Nath Banerji 
as a rift in the lute is fresh in the memory of Congressmen. But 
quite apart from the attitude of the Moderates we can only express 
our surprise at the calling in aid of the Preamble of the Act to 
explain the meaning of the oath of allegiance. It is easy to show 
that such a use of the Preamble is wholly unwarranted, b.ut for 
obvious reasons we refrain from going into tho purely legal aspects 
the question which cannot have any reference to moral considera¬ 
tions on which alone the objection to have any weight must be 
founded.' We may however point out that tbo argument if carried 
its logical end means that the moment a person takes the oath he 
is debarred for ever from taking exception to any of the provisions 
of the Government of India Act which is absurd. * We are therefore 
finite clear that there is no valid objection to the oath of allegiance, 
k is £ :id by our dissenting colleagues that “no conscientious perron 
eat, stand for election with the avowed objection of wrecking the 
institution and ta&e such an oath, and except by casuistry or 
nuji.ral reservation'can feel justified in adopting such a course.” No 
reasons are given for this dictum and we fail to see any justification 
t r ir. Strong words do not constitute an argument and we take 
T . ,G url, \ lLjr notice of the remarks. We have given our reasons arid 
i eave thr matter there. 

V* nccesb iry to go into the evidence on the point which is 
muagro but we give the following extract from the statement of 

* ar karan Nath Misra as a correct appreciation of the 
principle : — 

t ..lofW^! h ? ath , °L a11 ? Docd it offer any obstacle in 

and IV, 2 T Wi ' 1 H be Nectary for the Congress to change 

\_Tlio TO ? ? date t0 th “ Non-co-operators to go into the councils ? 

p rtr , 5f ; l8 ,loh wa “t» complete independence without the British 

nW to go'’mti/connd?'‘ 7 tlu>rc ar e very few persons who do not 
£-noire and in that ar ° man y vvl >° want to get Swaraj withia the 

* ' * oa ^h of allegance must not stand tnach in your way. 
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Inconsistency with Non-co-operation. 

123. The next objection raised is that eDtry into the Councils 
would be inconsistent with the Non-co-operation resolution of the 
Congress. I hero is no doubt that such entry involves a material 
change in tho programme of Non-Co operation as passed at Calcutta 
aud re-aflirmed at ^ Nagpur and Ahmedabad, In the words of 
Mahatma Gandhi "Rejection of courts, schools and councils is an 
integral part of the programme.All that this Committee or the 
All-India Committee can do is to make such recommendations as 
they may bo advised for the consideration of the Congress at ifs 
next regular session at Gaya. But when it is said that the sugges¬ 
tion we have made is inconsistent with the principle of Non-co- 
operation we entirely differ. As wo have already observed we can 
think of no higher form of Non-co-operation than entering the 
Councils and non-co-operating with the Government at every sttp. 


<§L 


Brief History of the Clause 

129. It will not be out of place here to give a briof history of 
the clause relating to boycott of Councils. As has already been 
pointed out (seo paras. 13 and 14) this item did not find a place in 
the programme of Non-Cooperation until after the Leaders’ 
Conference had boon held in Allahabad on the 2nd June 1920 though 
the principle had been enunciated some time before. We find tbit 
in an article contributed to the columns of the “Nava Jiv.in” and 
reproduced in the “Young India” of 9th June, 1920, Mahatma 
Gandhi gives some very wholesome advice to the voters as to tho 
qualifications (hey should iusist on before voting for a particular 
, candidate, aud points out the desirability of rending the best avail¬ 
able men into the Councils. Shortly after Lala Lajpat Eai, in at. 
Article in bis Urdu paper “Tho Baude Mataram,” announced that he 
had resolved after much deliberation that he should not stand !<. 
o'oetion.” This article was reproduced in the “Young India” of 
June 30th,1920, and was followed by a statement to the press 
issued by Mahatma Gandhi in which he welcomed the suggestion of 
Tula Lajpat Rai aud expressed the opinion that “it would bo a fine 
education for them if the electors an not to elect anybody and 
unanimously to tell whosoover may seek their suffrage that, he 
^culd not represent them if he sought election so long as the Puti- 
Jab and Khilafat questions were not satisfactorily settled.” This 
statement appeared in “ Young India” of the 7th July, 1920, which 
also gave publioity to the roport of the Non co operation Committee 
appointed at tho Leaders’ Conference held In Allahabad. It was in 
this report that tho boycott of >be reformed Councils fouhd a place 
"or the first time and was repeated after a great struggle in the 
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Committee in the resolution passed by the special session 
of the Congress in Calcutta. It will thus be seen that the idea of 
the boycott of Councils in the form adopted at Calcutta was not 
considered an essential feature of Non-co-operation at the begin¬ 
ning and was only gradually evolved as better calculated to educate 
the country in the rights of citizenship. The principle underlying 
the Calcutta resolution was that the Government consolidates its 
power through the Councils and what it prohibits is co-operation 
with the Government which will help g tich consolidation, it is 
evident that so far from contributing to strengthen the power of 
the Government, the Non co-operator, by carrying out the. policy 
suggested by us, in the Councils, would be laying the axe at its very 
root. We see nothing in the Nagpur and Ahmedabad Congress 
resolutions which caD be taken to conflict with this view. 


Councils Thrive on Obstruction. 

130. Reliance is next placed on a dictum of Mahatma Gandhi 
contained in the following passage :— I submit that in a sense we 
co operate by joining even though the object is obstruction. Most 
institutions, and a British Legislative Council most of all, thiive 
upon obstruction. The disciplined obstruction of the Irish members 
made practically no impression upon the House of Commons. 1 he 
Irish have not got the Home Rule they wanted.” ( Young India , 
14th July, 1920). 

The aphorism that “ Governments thrive on obstruction” has 
become a copy book maxim with some Non-co-operators who tear it 
out of the context and use it as a rule of general application. ^ It 
ib not realized that the argument has force only when applied to 
obstruction by a minority such as that of the Irish members or of 
rhe Labour party in the House of Commons or of the non-official 
members in the pre-Reform Councils in India. As soon as the party 
of obstruction commands a majority, its obstruction, instead of 
giving vitality to the Government, results in its total paralysis. In 
countries .vhero there is responsible Government the Ministry when 
its support in the House dwindles down into a minprity has to go 
out end make room for a new Ministry representing the majority. 
In India the position is different. The Government is not respon¬ 
sible to the House or the country and is not called upon to resigu 
and give place to a new Government. But it cannot carry on the 
administration as a Government under the reformed constitution. 
Both the Government and the Councils establLhed under the consti¬ 
tution must come to an end and the administration must take the 
form of despotic rule. The Reform Act must go and the choice will 
be between a new Aot according to the wishes of the people and 
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despotism. The argument that Governments thrive on obs- 
has no application when the party of obstruction is in a 
majority. Mabatmaji’s remarks must be read in the light of the 
illustration he gives of the Irish members in the House of Commons 
who did not exceed 100 in a House of 700. His observations would 
hold good only if the obstructionists fail to secure a majority. 



High Moral Level. 

131. Anuther objection which at first sight appears to be a 
serious one is that going into the Councils for the purpose of obstruc¬ 
tion will not be in keeping with the high moral level of the move¬ 
ment. We do not know what non co-operation is unless it be a 
series of obstructions carried to the extent of wholly paralysing tbo 
Government. Every boycott, be it of schools and colleges or of 
courts or of shops for the sale of foreign cloth or alcoholic drinks 
is nothing but obstruction pure and simple. If it is not descending 
from the high moral plane wo occupy when we obstruct these insti¬ 
tutions we cannot conceive of any reason why it should be so if 
obstruction is offered to tbo working of the Couucils. which have 
helped to plunge the country in the suffering and misery we see 
around us. We maintain that going into the Councils with the 
avowed object of ending them if they would not mend, is not only 
not inconsistent with the principles of non-co-operation but is a 
manlier way of grappling with an evil than running away from it. 

The Theory of Gift. 

132. Again it is said that the Reforms being a gift from tbo 
Government, it is immoral to use them ior the purpose of destroying 
it. Wo cannot for a momont concede that the Reforms, shadowy as 
they are, have come to us as a free gift from the Government-. It 
may as well be argued that the usurper, in restoring au infinitesimal 
part of the thing usurped to the real owner under compulsion, is 
making a free gift to the latter. But some kind of mcial turpitude is 
said to be involved in the act of using a weapon placed in our hands 
by the Government against the Government itself. It is like taking 
a sword from your adversary aud luing it to wrest the machine gun 
"’bich ho has trained upon you. The weapon wielded by the Govern* 
R»ent under the reforms is a far mighter one than that we can forgo 
out oi the scraps left to us. What we are aiming at is to render 
that mightier weapon useless against us by following the natural 
instinct of self-} reservation. Obstruction being of the very essence 
of Parliament ary Government it is easy to conceive that a 
situation may arise quiet apart from nori-co oper&tion where in order 
to achieve an object of lir.mediat* vital importance it may become 
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xy to setup wholesale opposition to less urgent measunj 
AitKr^ubtod utility. We can ODly repeat that we find it impossible 
to draw the line where obstruction ceases to be a virtue and 
suddenly becomes a vice. The boycott ol the Councils was not 
advised because it was a pious act in itself. In the article last 
quoted Mahatmaji says : “We boycott an institution because we do 
not like it or because we do not wish to co operate with its 
conductors. In the matter of the Councils that latter is the deciding 
reason ” So that the boycott is really based on solid piactica 
grounds and has nothing to do with lar-fetched religious or moral 
theories. We keep iu view the real object and suggest an alteration 
in form on equally solid and practical grounds of which no honour- 
able man need be ashamed and are met by the objection of immorality - 
No attempt is made to show wherein the immorality lias, but it is 
assumed that if Mahatmaji advised a course of action it must have 
been on moral grounds and deviation from it is highly lmmota , 
however much the circumstances might have changed since he gavo 
the advice. It is forgotten that Mahatmaji besides boing a great 
religious aud social reformer is also a statesman of a very high order. 

Temptations 

133. The next argument that the Non-co-operators are not 
sufficiently disciplined to carry out the mandate of the Cougress 
and are liable to temptations furnishes if true a sad commentary on 
Xe high moral level claimed for the followers of the movement. 
Happily we have no great misgivings on the subject. Mr. Aney has 
effectively disposed of it by the following trenchent statement 

v J Patel— Q.—I want to know it tee non-co-operators go to 'lie 
t'ouncUs are yon not nt.aid of tneir bong corrupted by these 

mU “i think we can certainly find out a sufficient number r f Persons who 
can bland tins temptation. It the nation cannot Bud sufficient men "jj 
w.u.otaud tins temptation, then we nave been bemud in the race °I political 
agnation aud should not talk of a hold action cither inside or outside the 

COUUCild. 

Q — Jiave you not. known instances in the past of nationalists failing 

victims to temptation 1 , , , . 

A.— Wont 1 buy is l have to judge of nationalists who are backed bytbe 
mandate ut me Congress with their ieaignationB in toe hands of t e rov 1 4 
Coujiicss Committee, When there is that fear behind them, they will be pledged 

to carry out a certain congress policy. m . . 

Q.— And it they fail to du it, then they will have to resign. With that 
condition you would like to 6end the nationalist 3 to tbe Legislative Oounci * 

A.—-Yes. 

Weakness of Human Nature 
134. Dr. I'attabi Sitarammiya 0 / Andbva takes a gloomier 
view, He think.J that tbe non oooperator ia not free iroro too 
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e^sos of bumau nature and is as much liable to succumb to 
rpting influences as his feilowmen. The learned Dr. is a keen 
observer of human nature as his statement shows but has in this 
instance we venture to say overlooked its brighter side. We are 
sure he will readily admit that non-co operation can claim as many, 
if not more, men of robust moral stamina as any other nation— 


§L 


having regard to our numbers, we are tempted to say, as many as 
half a dozen other nations put together. Are we ready for the 
immediate Swarajya we are fighting for if we are doubtful of finding 
a few hundred men in the country who can withstand temptation of 
all kinds *? We deoline to give room to any such pessimism. It will 
be readily admitted that there is a serious lack of discipline in the 
rank and file, hut it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to hundreds of 
recent instances of sturdy independence and selfless devotion which 
would do honour to any country in the world. 


Self-Respect and Dignity 


135. We next come to the point which above all others has 
confirmed us in the opinion we hold hut strangely enough is used by 
our colleagues against us The fact that a large number of distin¬ 
guished non-co-operators including the great leader of the movement 
arft disqualified under the rules by the reason of the sentences 
Passed on them is relied on in support of the argument that it v. ill 
he inconsistent with our self-respect and dignity to enter into the 
Domicil* Babu Raj end ra Prasad says that in these circumstances 
would bo cowardice” to go into the Councils and he uses (ho 
word for want of a stronger term. The argument would bo un¬ 
answerable if it were intended to eo operate with the Government, 
ip the Councils, hut having regard to the purpose for which the 
Councils are proposed to be utilised it not only loses its force but 
hirnishes the strongest reason in support of our recommendation, 
it is precisely because the Government has dealt with us so badly 
that it becomes our clear duty to attack the stronghold it occupies 
^ith all the energy we can command and spare no pains to destroy 
The Government has not hesitated to adopt all possible 
to put down the movement and in doing so has, as wo have 
p hown, greatly misused its powers We are fully entitled to use 
*1! clean weapons available to ns both for offence and defence 
Provided wo can do so without violating any of the cardinal 
'Principles of non violent non-co-operation. We have so far been 
fighting for our just rights and the government has replied by a 
resort to general repression and the arrest and imprisonment of 
thousands of our earnest workers and selfless patriots including the 
T at. originator of the movement. Wo have taken it all in tho fcru 
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*i**iiv of non-violent non-co-operation. An opportunity now offers 
itself to vindicate our national self-respect by carrying the fight 
in the same spirit into a new field of action, and we feel, that we 
would be wanting in our duty not only to our colleagues in jail but 
to your country if we did not recommend the fullest use of that 
opportunity. We say that as long as our men are in jail, as long as 
there is no chancre of heart on the other side, as long as the Kbilafat 
and the Punjab wrongs are unredressed and Swaraj remains a 
distant goal, so long there can be no question of co-operation with 
the Government in any shape or form, and the only policy 
admissible consistently with our national dignify is a policy of total 
obstruction wherever possible. This is our reply to the repression 
and terrorism which has caused such misery and suffering to 
thousands of our countrymen and laid desolate thousands of homes. 
What is the reply that our colleagues who dissent from us and 
those witnesses who would cling to the existing order of things 
have to give ? Their reply is, we shall in this great war of right 
against might continue to send our best men to the sacrifice, allow 
our work to come to a standstill and keep looking on while untold 
atrocities are being committed day after day but shall not touch 
one of the cleanest and most effective weapons which lies ready at 
hand. Are they doing their duty hv our suffering countrymen or 
we, who would lose no time t,o grasp this powerful weapon and use 
it to the best advantage? Is th*ir proposal consistent with the 
dignity of onr manhood or ours ? We leave these questions to ho 
answered by the All-India Committee. 


Government ry Veto 

13fi. The next argument that it is impossible to offer successful 
obstruction to a Government armed with the power of veto ignores 
the elementary feet that there can he no greater paralysis of the 
fVRt ra than Government by veto. We do not consider it necessary 
to go further into the point. 


The Question of Majority 

137. The real question is whether or not it is possible and 
probable to secure a majority of non-co-operators at the ensuing 
elec fions. The evidence adduced before us strongly supports the 
belief that we shall ho in a very substantial majority in all the 
Provinces if the Congress and the Kbilafat declare in favour of 
entering into tho Councils. Even witnesses with a strong bias 
against such entry and unable to view it as anything hut a national 
disaster have no hesitation in assuring us of a large majority if the 
necessary mandate from the two natioual assem blies is forthcoming. 
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^ witnesa like Pandit Sanfcanara of Lahore who apprebe 
demoralisation in the country if the boycott of the Councils 
tn its present form is removed or altered has no doubt of a majority 
and is supported by Prof. Rucbi Ram so far as regards the Hindus 
and Sikhs and by Maulana Abdul Kadir on behalf of the Mussalmans, 
we may be quite sure of the Punjab. Here is the relevant extract 
from his evideuce :— 



PUNJAB. 

Pandit K. Santanam , General Secy ., Punjab Provincial Congress 
Committee to Mr. V. J . Patel 

Q .—Supposing the Congress gives a mandate that we should capture the 
Legislative machinery and thereby obstruct the Govt, in all possible wajs; 
do you think that your province will send a majority of non-co-operator B into 
the Councils? , 

A. — l am disposed to bilieve that, in that case, Non-co-operators will be 
in a majority in the councils. If all the men now in jail come cut, you will 
have sufficient capable candidates for the posts. 

Q.—Tnen the people have got sufficient confidence in the c o Q g reBa leaders 
that they would return a majority of them into the Councils. 

A.— I cau say this on behalf of the Hindus and the hdkhs. 

Q _(\i Abdul Oadirj. What do yon say about the Mohamedans 7 

A.—(M. Abdul Qadir). I hope that the Mohamedans will return a majority 
of the Congressmen into the Councils. They will follow the lead of their leaders. 

There is a weighty body of evidence from the other Provinces in support ot 
the same view. We give me following extract which will speak for them¬ 
selves : — 


BIHAR 

Air* Hajendra Prasad , to Pundit Mottled Nehru 

Q.~Having regard to the feeling in your province do you tmnk that after 
the Congress has made it permissive, assuming the Congress makes it permissive 
to N. 0. Os. U) go into tne Councils, will the pro; ..ganda among the electorates 
asking them to vote for Congressmen be successful, having regard to the tem¬ 
perament of the people ? 

A. It is difficult to answer that question. 

q. What l mean is this. Is the ieeling against the councils so strong 
that if the congress merely makeB it permissive to N. ( . (is. to enter the 
councils can the electorates be educated to send a large number of Non-co¬ 
operating candidates to the councils ? Do you expect a majority in that case of 

N* C. O. councils ? , . 

a. I think if N. 0. Os. are allowed to go and if they carry on propaganda 

they might capture a majority of votes. 

q,—T hen the feeling depends on what the congress says / 

A. —Yes, very much. 

q.-The common people will not think that now that Mahatma Ganuhi is m 
jail we arc going back on the congress resolution as framed by him ? 

A. The prestige of the congress now is so great that it may carry the 
people with it to a considerable extent. 

q— iWhat do you expect 1 It may or may not ? 
a. It may it the congress removes the ban, 

9(a) 
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'<&-/ Th 1 fact that we are going back on the 
by Mahatma Gandhi will have little effect ? 
a. L think so. It is possible to capture a good number of Beats if it is 
thought deairable. 

UNITED PROVINCES 


Pandit Harkaran Nath Misra, General Secretary , U. p Provincial 
Congress Committee, Allahabad — to Hakim Sahib . 

Q. What is your opinion about the councils ? 

a. We advocate the boycott of councils. 

Q. If you think that the Constructive programme is not sufficient and if 
the congress decided that you should go into the councils and make it impossible 
for fcne co operators to co-operate with the Government, and lay every sort of 
obstruction in their way do you think you will go into the councils with the 
congress mandate. 

a. It is very difficult to go into the councils with the congress mandate, 
because there is the ‘‘Ulemas Fatwa” and unless that Fatwa is changed, there is no 
use going into the councils. 

q. Suppose ihe Fatwa is changed, then, do you think, you will get a 
majority of non-co-ooerators in the councils l 

A. Yes. 

*} —What harm are the Moderates doing by entering the couucils ? 

a—T here are very few Moderates in this country, and they have no chance of 
doing any mischief to our cause except through the councils and if we do not 
give ti^ra this chance there would have been no Moderate in the council and 
could ?iot have done any mischief at all. 

Q. — in this country as well as abroad ? 

A—Specially in England, so that he would not have bad the chance of 
going abrrad. 

q —Then, there are many things which I would ask you about the work 
that the non-co-operatora can do by going into the Councils, for instance, they 
can vo'e the Budget and taxation, they can thwart and can leave the Council at 
any time. They would not have voted the address of the Prince of Walts if the 
N. C. Of. would have been in the councils? 

a. — I am not so very keen about benefiting the country, but I am very keen 
to throw out the Moderates by entering the Council, and successfully obstructing 
the council. 

Q- -Do joa think that if the N. 0. O’s get a mandate from the congress 
there v.l! bo majority of non-co-operators in the Council from the U. P. ? 

a. — riiey would get a thundering majority. 


ASSAM 

6 gt, Omeo Kumar Das , Secretary , D, G. G\, Tex pur, — to Panditji 

Q —Arc you in particular against going into the Councils, or because you 
think that .here will not be a majority of the Congressmen therefore we 6hould 
not go into them ? 

A —We expect a majority, 

C —If the Congress passes a resolution that you may go into the Councils, 
do you oxpect a majority of CongreSBmeu will be redurnod to the councils from 
your district ? 

a. —W e expect a majority. 

Q. —And if the Congress leaves it to the will of the people to do as they 
please ? 

a. Then I am afraid, there will be no majority, 
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Q.V And why should you say that you should not remove the boycott 
? 

a. Because the present councils have no power to execute the resolutions 
they pass. 


MAHARASHTRA 

Mr. N. C. Kelker , Member of the A. I. C. C. and IVorking Committee 

to Panditji 

Q.~Do you expect a majority of non-co-operators to enter the Councils at 
the next election if the congress allows N. 0. Os to enter the councils ? 

A. a largo number of N. C. O’a can get into the councils. 

Q.— -Do you expect your electorate will return a fairly large majority of N. 
C. Os to the Councils ? 

A.—1 am quite sure. 

Q.— For the present if the Congrees recedes from that position and says : 
We leave it to you to enter the Councils or not. As things stand at present, 
do you think the majority of the electorate will send any non-co-operators 
to the Councils ? 

A. —I think so. 

Q. — Will there be a majority of N. C. Ob in the Councils ? 

a.— 1 cannot give any assurance as to a majority, but the men who can be 
relied upon can enter. 

C. P. MARATHI 

Dr. B. S. Munji, to the President 

Q. — l suppose when you are thinking of going into councils you think you 
will have a clear majority ? 

a.—Y es, at least in my province I am confident of a nationalist majority. 

BERAR 

Mr. M. S. A\iey , President , Congress Commit f e y Berar , to Dr t Ansari 

Q, — Do you think if the Congress were to give a mandate for going into the 
Councils you will get. a majority ? 

A. — ho far as my Province is concerned I have not the leant doubt about it. 

Q.— Do you think that even if the ilusBalmane decide not to go into the 
councils you will have a majority ? 

a. —E ven then we can get a majority. In the electoral roll their number is 
not very preponderating. 

RARNATAK 

Mr. Angade {Non-Brahmin) 

Q.—You said that your statements wore only as regards your province, t 
will ask you to give your recommendation as regards the whole of India. Apart 
from the question of unity taking it all round, would >ou advise cm* >7 into the 
Councils for the whcle of India ? 

A, —Yes. 

Q,—And would yon fuggest that the Congress should give a mandate to tLc 
non-co-operators ? 

A.—They should relax the rule. 

Q—Do you expect to have a majority of non-co-operators iu the Councils * 

A.—I think so This w aid be obtained for the whole of India. 
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Mr, V. Ramdas t Madras , to Mr . C. Rajagopalachariar 

q, _if you cannot get the Nationalists in a majority into the Councib 

would you still prefer to go into the Councils ? 

A. —If there is no chance of the Nationalists getting into the Councils m 
large numbers so as to form a majority, I would not prefer to go into the Councils. 

—You are only in favour of going into tho Councils if we get a good 
majority Then, are we to ascertain this beforehand or actually standing and 
getting the seats and refusing to enter if we do not form a majority ? 

A.—We shall get a majority in the councils. 

q. What do you say to Mr. Pattabhai’s Temark that the communal 

inter* sta that have b^en based on communities is such that if we now run 
candidates into the councils we cannot get a majority ? 

A. — f do not agTee with this view. With regard to Hindus, we have no 
trouble at all. With regard to Brahmin and Non-Brahmin question if the Non- 
Brahmin feeliDg is strong against the Brahmins, then they should stand aloof. 
I think we can find sufficiently large number of candidates from Non-Brabmin8 
to go to the councils. 


TAMIL NADU 


Mr, A , Rangaswamy Ayyangar , to Pandit Motilal Nehru 

Q.—You spoke about capturing the majority of seats in the council. How 
is one to be sure of this majority ? We can only act upon such data as we can 
get. I dare say we can give them. What is your experience of Madras ? Do 
you think they will return a majority ? 

A.—If the Congress advices entry into the council, I expect the electorate 
to return a majority of Congressmen. 

Q —If the congress does not ? 

a.— ! don’t expect a majority. The congress must definitely say that 
Congressmen can enter th* council. 

.).—Supposing you expect a majority and in the result you happen to be in 
a minority, will you still go into the council ? 

a.—N o. 

Q.—You will keep the eeatB empty ? 

A.— Yes. 


Mr, S, Satyamurti , to Mr. V . J. Patel 


Q .— Do yon think that in lieu of the existing non-Biahrain councillors you 
eat. t are the electorate for the election of non-Brahmine who will sym¬ 
pathise with the principles of the congress ? 

A. -The congress movement has roused the consciousness of the people 
during the last 18 months. It is easier to get a majority for us in the 
legislative bodies than it was before. So many men have gone to jail. 
The country ha r understood what sort of people the ongressmen arc us a 
class. The electors will give more support to CoDgress candidate than they 
would have done at the lost election. Men’s conscience has been improved 
because tew idea’s have penetrated them now. They have understood that the 
Congress 6tands for eomething sober and patriotic. It was really douVtfur 
at the last election to have secured .be majority, Chances are much bett*-’ 
(ibia fcim° than they were Inst time, 
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Abul Qadir Siddique , President of Nimar Di*t, Congress 
r orn?nittee, and Vice-President , of Provincial Khilafat Committee , C.P., 
Hindustani , to Hakim Ajmal Khan 


Q. — If Congress wants that we should go to the council can you get a 
majority in the Council of non-co-operators in this Province ? 

A. — Yes, we can get non-co-operators in majority for the council. 

Q.—What is the opinion of the Mussulmans of this Province for going to 
the Council ? 

A.—Only on account of the Fatwa they will hes.tate to go to the Council. 


Mr. V. D. Salpeker, President D . C, 6\, 

Chhindwara , to Mr. V. J . Patel 

Q.—Suppose you would get a majority in the council. If the congress 
Rives a mandate that non-co-operators should go into the councils for the 
purpose not of co-operating, but for obstructing in the very home of the 
enemy, then would your province return a majority of the non-co-operators ? 

a.— -If there is tuflicient propaganda as we bad at the time of the boycott 
nf Councils, then non-co-operators would got a. majori ty id the local Legis¬ 
lative Councils, in case there is the congress mandate to the effect. 


Mr. G. C. Varma , Jubbulpore , to Dr. M. A. Ansari 
Q- — If the Congress gives you a mandate that you should capture the 
Councils, do you think you will have a majority of N. c. Os in the Councils ? 
a. — Yes. 


•GUJRAT 

Mr. Yagnik t to Mr. V. J. Patel 

Q.-—Suppose the Congress gives the mandate and the Gujrat Provincial 
Congress Committee not listening to the advice of its President advises its 
members to go to the Councils, 1 want to know whether from Gujrat coristituen- 
cies you would get a substantial majority of N. C. Os. Has the electorate got 
that confidence in congress organisations ? 

A.—Within Gujrat proper, given all the conditions you mention, I think 
^likely that we should have a majority but not such a majority of m^rc :han 
75 per cent, as would be necessary for making obstruction effective. 

BENGAL 

Mr, J. M. Sen Gupta, to Mr, V, J. Patel 

Q—Take the council electorate in your province. If a referendum were 
taken among the council electorate to-day, do you think there woi* i be a 
majority for the boycott of Councils or a majority in iavour of entry into the 
Councils ? 

a. — If you get the congress to say that the councils are desirable the 
majority will come round, but until the congress says so l doubt whether you 
will g»: f - a majority amongst the voters even, it all depends upon the Congress 
Resolution. 

Q.-rif th" congress resolution is changed, i.e., the congress permits entrv 
into the councils, then even without propaganda in favour of the council;-, you 
would get a majority of people in favour of entry into the Conngile 

a —I think so 
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i vat Satyendra Chandra Hitter, Secretaty, Bengal Provincial Commiltt 

* . . * . > • . ~ _ _1. ^ ~ (A T ~ T fson fir 


ug his points of difference iiom the 
ataTed :— 



spokesman (Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta), 


I was one of: those who stood as a candidate and I felt that we should enter 
into the council. But subsequently we found, as I see it now, that we would 
have been wrong to enter into the council, it was right that w*e withdrew on 
the following grounds :— 

firstly, we had very little chance to have the majority, e.g., Mr. C. R. Doss 
was a candidate and he had a rival—a big zemindar. Though be had great 
chance, y i he was not absolutely certain. Mr. Cbakravarty had also very 
lit tie chance. 1 cite the example to show you the proof that we were right not 
to enter the council as we had very little chance to have the majority. Now 
it ia quite different. We have now chance to get the majority. 


138. We have given the above extracts to show that there is a 
general belief in the country that a majority of non-co-operators can 
reasonably be expected to be returned to the Councils if tho 
requisite sanction is given by the Congress aud tho Khilafat. There 
is some evidence to the contrary but it is of less weight and volume 
and the reasons on which it is baaed are far from convincing. 
Mr. Vallabhai Patel and Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya are tho strongest 
witnesses on tho other side. The opinion of the latter has been 
quoted in part I oi this chapter. Mr. Vallabbhai Patel gives similar 
evidence. Both of these gentlemen would have us believe, even if 
Mahatma Gandhi were free and threw in the whole weight of his 
irresistible influence on the side of the Councils, he would make little 
impression on the public. They take extreme views which not only 
find no support in the rest of the evidence but are in direct conflict 
with the one great factor with those who couut on a majority have 
to coutend against viz. the implicit faith of the people in Mabat- 
maji's sayings without regard to their applicability to a particular 
caeo. This is now takeu by friends and foes alike as too clearly 
established to admit of any doubt whatever and has in our opinion 
influenced these witnesses themselves to seme extent at least in 
taking the extreme position they have. 


Net Result of Evidence. 

133. The net result of the evidence on the whole question of 
entry into the Councils given by this imposing array of 302 witnesses 
examined in the light of cold reason is that there is a good deal 
oi honest misapprehension of the true bearings of tho question in 
tho country. Many of them have so accustomed themselves to 
think of the Councils as a contamination that they are unable to 
consider aDy proposal relating to them on the merits, Most of 
those who are prepared to discuss the question are cither compelled 
to modify their original opinious beyond recognition or find them 
solves landed io absurdities- Some few have no doubt maintained 
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faund but it will almost invariably be found that they h 
on the basis of assumption, the justification for which it 
's not always easy to discover. At the back of it all there is a 
vatfue undefined fear of some dire catastronhy befalling the nation 
the moment non-co operators enter the Councils even though it he 
to end "hem. There is enough material in the evidence to indicate 
wbftt- is the true lead required by the country, but the bare opinions 
n witnesses apart from the reasons on which they are based do 
not. carry us far, 


Witnesses in favour of Entry into Councils. 

, 140. We next take the witnesses who are in favour of entering 

] ° p our, cils. Thn total number of these according to the general 
Ratification (the absolute accuracy of which, as has already been 
stated, ig not vouched for) is 163 and out of this only 15 are shown 
tb ^ avoilr policy of total obstruction. This dn^s not mean that 
0 remaining witnesses are against the policv. The great majority 
0 them who have been questioned on the subject have in their 
or a] evidence made ft. quite clear that they would stand by the 
Mandate of the Congress, whatever it is. Tt may be safely said that, 
ftmong these 163 witnesses very few will be found to be definitely 
p *oftinsfc the policy of obstruction in principle. The general sonso 
seems to be in favour of concerned action on the lines laid down by 
the Congress, and the apparent 11 grading off” merely represents the 
extent to which each groun i« prepared to go if left to itself, xhere 
! q therefore no danger whatever of the different, groups pulling each 
own way They are all actuated by the one common desire to 
s °e that the Councils are not exploited by the Government to sup* 
IWss the movement While some will not be satisfied with any- 
.* n 5 ®hort of a total prevention of the evil, others are content to 
Minimise it as far as possible. This docs not show that they will 
welcome total prevention if that is possible. To illustrate the 
ft >ove remarks we give below extracts from the statements of Dr. 
Moonjee (C. P. Marathi), Mr. Aney. (Bcrar) and Mr. A. Ranen- 
"wami Iyengar (Tamil Nadu) who do not insist on total obstruct‘on 
as ft condition precedent. 

/V. B. R. $' Jlfocmjfi questioned by Mr. V. J. Patel 

Q. > on Raid to Mr. Raiagppnlpharirvr that yon would co-ooernte whom eo- 
^nrrf.t.iou was Decf-RPArv and nnpnpp wtiprp it was othPTwisp. U thn Congrers 
( lfp °t.s you tb°To to paralyse t:ho Oov^rnmpnt will von do it ? 

A - We shall carry out the mandate of the congress. 

Mr. M. 8, Aney Pretid Provincial Conqres* Comm. Berar , 
questioned by Dr. Ansari 

0. What mandate would you litcp the rnugrr-ss to t'ivo ? 

A. If the Nationalists are in a majority in the ouncilfl and are capable 
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keying what they want, then they should try to secure reforms < 
ts mentioned by the congress , or otherwise they should wreck the councils, 
hey can take auy attitude they choose. 


Mr. Bangaswamy Ayyangar questioned by Mr. V. J. Patel 

Q. There is another view put forward that we should go into the councils 
and carry on responsible co-operation that is to say co-opjrate where Govern¬ 
ment is w11ine to give us something in the way of constructive programme, 
National Education, and the rest of it and obstruct the Government where we 
feel it is necessary to do so. 

A. If we have a clear majority Ido not think we need do that. I would 
go straight away to start obstruction. 

Q. Then this is really the position which Mr. Das insisted at the time of the 
Calcutta Congress. I quite see that. You have not changed the views since 
the Calcutta Congress ? 

A. I have always been of that opinion, I have of course submitted to the 
decision of the Congress. 

Q.—When you go into the Council and when we are asked to say what our 
attitude is, are you to say that we are out there immediately if possible to wreck 
the Reform Act or not ? 

A.— Certainly, you are there to wreck the Act. 

We do not propose to give extracts from the evidence of the witnesses who 
favour entry into the Councils as we have referred in a comprehensive form to 
the various degrees of obstruction they advoeato. 

Other Objections Disposed of 


141. We have also dealt with the arguments of our dissenting 
colleagues so far as they are covered by the evidence of witnesses. 
For the rest we find nothing but generalisations and laying down 
of moral precepts which with due deference we think are quite out 
of place. For instance we find a nice distinction drawn between 
wrecking the Councils from inside and bringing about the same 
result from outside. The latter is commendable and the former 
immoral. We have shown that the latter is impossible and the 
former is the only means of doing it. The ‘moral plane' argument 
has already been sufficiently discussed. Then it is said that diarchy 
is belf exposed and there is no need of our going into the Councils 
to wreck the Reforms, reliance being placed on no less an authority 
than Sir Valentino Chirol, But surely wo are not suggesting entry 
into the Councils for the academical purpose of proving the failuro 
of diarchy or the success of some other ‘arcby\ If the wrecking of 
the Reforms which has so far been the main plank of the Congress 
platform is now unnecessary, why not withdraw the boycott alto¬ 
gether and leave things to take their own course. This would 
save much valuable time proposed to be spent in the futile attempt 
to induce voters to abstain from the polls and will enable the workers 
to give their undivided attention to the constructive programme 
with its inevitable consequence of workers being picked out one by 
one and safely lodged in gaol. As for the dictum of Sir Valentine 
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we cannot bo too careful to guard against exploitati 
publicists at a time when 
nhing is more likely to take 

ceptance at their face value of statements made and 
^pressed to serve political ends in England. 


a general election is imminent, 
us off the right course than a ready 

opinions 


“Come Into My Parlour” 

142. Our esteemed colleagues have put in the forefront of 
thoir note an extract from a recent utterance of Sir George Lloyd. 
We confess wo fail to see its bearing on the question at issue. It 
is the usual “come into my parlour” invitation to which we are 
fairly well used and does not even possess the merit of originality. 
More to the point would have been the opposite sentiment which 
you get by the simple process of reversing the name of the speaker 
'md shifting the scene to Westminster. Heie is wnat the British 
Prime Minister says on the subject :— 

“ The Non-co operation movement at the present time is in a 
state of collapse. What part it will take in the next election we 
cannot tell, what influence the non-co operators and men of that 
kind will exert upon those elections, l cannot predict. A gcod 
deal will depend upon the kind of representatives chosen at the 
next election whether they will be men of moderate temper, such 
ns those who constitute the present legislature, men who are honestly 
and earnestly doing their bost to make this new constitutional 
experiment a success, or whether they will be there as men who are 
simply using all powers of the machine in order to attain some 
purpose which is detrimental to British rule and subversive or the 
whole system upon which India has been governed up to now. 
That is why I say that the most, serious and most trying tirao which 
will constitute the real test of success of this effort is yet to conic. 
1 think it is right that we should say that, if there is a change of 
that kind in the character of the legislature and in the purpose of 
those who are chosen in design of responsible and chosen leaders of 
tbo Indian people that would constitute a sorious situation and wo 
should have to take it into account. One thing wo must make 
clear,'that Britain will in no circumstances relinquish her respon¬ 
sibility to India * * * WeSvill take whatever steps are 

necessary to discharge or to enforce them. 5 

This is exactly what we have ourselves foreshadowed, the only 
difference being that while the British Prime Minister has uttered 
' ague and veiled threats, we have laid our cards on the table and 
disclosed every move we intend to make. 

Inter-Communal Jealousies 

143, Our colleagues have made a passing reference to * inter- 
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comaional jealousies/ We can quite understand differences arisi 
on communal questions in the Councils where the ordinary busint 
19 transacted on normal lines, but when all that has to be done 
either to wreck the Councils or to keep away from them accordit 
as the Non-co-operators are in a majority or a minority we see litt» 
reason to apprehend an exhibition of communal or other jealousies* 

No English Parallel 


144. It will be observed that in attempting to meet our 
proposals reasons are often given which are applicable only to co¬ 
operation within the Councils and nothing is better calculated to illus¬ 
trate the force of this remark than the connection iu which the long 
extract from Mahatmaji’s Calcutta speech is quoted by our collea¬ 
gues at the end of their note. He is there merely answering the 
argument which he has himself crystallised in the opening part of the 
quotation and his references to obstruction and paralysis of the 
Government a9 a student of English History can mean nothing 
more than the sort of obstruction that has been and could possibly 
Ije offered from time to time in English political institutions. We 
have already dealt with the maxim “ institutions thrive on 
obstruction” and will here simply point out that the word “obstruc¬ 
tion” is a misnomer when applied to majorities in English politic:, 
which do not merely obstruct but carry everything before them. It 
is the weapon of minorities only and has as Mahatmaji rightly says 
proved very ineffective. A situation like the one in which we aro 
placed cannot possibly arise in a self governing country. We may 
without any breach of confidence refer to the fact that bad it. not 
been for tbo practical impossibility of obtaining a majority in 1920 
many of the prominent workers would not have supported the 
boycott in the form i:i which it appeared in the Calcutta resolution. 
Wh have little doubt tha when Mahatmaji wa3 referring to obstruc¬ 
tion in bis speech at Calcutta he had this fact present to his mind. 

Stalemate Imminent 

145. As we read the situation the contest is fast drifting to 
something like a stalemate and a fresh opening is necessary to clear 
the way for the main attack We must either go forward or back¬ 
ward It is impossible in our opinion to stand where we are for any 
length of time. There can be no doubt that if India can make real 
and substantial progress towards non-violence, removal of wit ouch* 
ability, inu r-communal unify, boycott of foreign cloth and national 
♦ dm aM’on, she can easily wrest Swaraj without Non-co-operation or 
civil disobedience. Realising, however, that this is not possible for 
a long time to come, the Ahmedabad Congress advised a resort to 
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sobedionoe, Mass or individual civil disobedience 
rJy large scale to force the issue being out of the question 
or the present, we must have something else as nearly approaching 
civil disobedience as possible. While there is a general desire lor 
that ‘something’ among those who are against entering into the 
Councils no definite aud workable suggestion has been made by 
any of them. 


Conclusion 

146. Wo are not concerned with the success or failure of 
diarchy or with the opinions of political parties in England to serve 
their own political ends. What we are deeply concerned with is 
the fact that England is keeping us down and saving her face before 
the civilised world under cover of those sham councils and the 
Mendacious propaganda about their representative character. This 
is felt by Indian Nationalists of all shades of opinion and the demand 
for counter-foreign propaganda is increasing day by day. But it is 
futile to compete with powerful England with her enormous 
resources and world influence, with her expert diplomacy which has 
enabled her to thoroughly pervert and use one of our ablest country 
men to go round the world at our expense as a Government pro¬ 
pagandist, speak on our behalf and assure the great, liberty-loving 
nations of the West that Gandhi is a crack-brained idealist, ,\mt 
bis arrest and imprisonment are a triumph of British justice and 
that we are a happy and contented people. Before you are able to 
clothe a millionth part of the vast population of India in hand spun arid 
band-woven khaddar, before you can supply an infinitesimal fraction 
of the demand for national educational institutions, before any 
appreciable progress can bo made in the removal of untouchahility. 
before you can extricate yourself from the vicious circle, .»hich has 
effectively frustrated your efforts to restore inter communal unity 
we warn you that you will have completely gone under, unless you 
open your eyes to tbo pressing need of the hour. Ihoories and 
dogmas are all very well in their own way but they will not carry 
you far if you ride them to death. Knock these Councils on the 
bead, and you will accomplish what millions spent, in foreign propa¬ 
ganda cannot achieve. Wreck the 'Reforms and you will smash at 
one blow the huge super-structure of world-wide deception which 
has cost millions to build up. 

In view of the dissent of our learned colleagues, we havo felt 
ourselves compelled to devote more space to this subject than we 
had intended. Our only apology lies in the fact that we feel strongly 
about it and are convinced that it will be a political blunder to 
throw away the opportunity which is about to offer ityelf. v \e havo 
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what can be accomplished if we aro returned in a major 
are wrong in expecting a majority we lose little by a trial 
strength at the poles but gain much by promoting the constructive 
work to an extent otherwise impossible at least in tbo province 
where repression reigns supreme. In case we are debarred from 
entering the contest we lose even less but demolish all pretence for 
the representative character of the Councils. If however our 
colleagues are wrong and the opportunity is allowed to slip by, we 
must be prepared to submit to existing conditions for another three 
years ; and he will be a bold prophet who can say what will happen 
meanwhile. 

We have had our 8*y and leave the decision of this most 
important question of the hour in the hands of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee. 

Jjnial Khan . Moiilal Nehru . V. J. Paid. 


146 (a ).—The following further note was received from Hakim 
Ajmal Khan ou the question of entry into Councils 

‘ The constructive programme, being the basis of all our actions, 
wo should have recommended nothing else but the working of it. 
As I cannot, however, shut my eyes to the obvious fact that with 
the exception of a few provinces, we are not only making any 
progrnHs in rhis direction, but aro actually going backwards. 1, 
therefore, recommend entry into the councils with the sole object 
of proving that the Reform Schorae is useless, and with a view only 
to mike its working impossible. If the whole of our Congress 
organisation, from top to bottom, were to take up the constructive 
programme in right earnest and push it through with a firm deter¬ 
mination, which I very much doubt it would, I believe we should 
not feel the necessity of having to call to oar aid any other stimul¬ 
ant, such as entry into the Councils. 

Delhi, 27th October , 1922. AJMAL KHAN.” 

[Translated] 


CHAPTER Vll. 

OTHER PROPOSALS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
(A) Local Bodies 

i ll. The position of these institutions iu relation to Non co- 
operation is peculiar. The Congress, whilst ii; calls upon the Non- 
co operators to boycott the Councils, makes no express provision 
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lug their a'tiludo towards these institutions. The evidence - " 
Jcod beforo us shows that the conditions prevailing in the 
country vary from province to province. The principles of Non-co- 
operation have however not been strictly applied even where Non-co- 
operators are in a majority. Both sets of witnesses whether for or 
against the entry of Non co-operators into the Councils mostly 
favour the capture of local bodies and do not mind the co operation 
with the Government which it necessarily involves. In actual 
practice we find that in the great majority of Municipalities and 
Local Boards, the Non co-operator3 are in a minority and that it is 
only in rare cases that they have captured them. While we find 
instances of partial Non-co-operation hero and there, full Co-opera¬ 
tion with the Government appears to be the geueral rule. Having 
regard to the fact that we have not yet embarked upon total Non- 
co-operation with the Government in all matters and that our pro¬ 
gramme, boing a progressive one is at present confined to definite 
items which do not include local bodies, we consider it unwise to 
extend it in this direction. What the situation demands is a clear 
pronouncement by the Congress 0:1 the subject, as considerable 
doubt prevails in the country as to whether or not it is open to 
Non-co-operators to seek election to those bodies. It is clear that 
these institutions do nob stand exactly on the same footing an 
Legislative Councils. They enter more deeply into the daily life 
of tho people. We find that experiments to introduce Non-co- 
operation into these institutions in various degrees are being tried 
in certain parts of the country. It is difficult to estimate the 
measure of success which will be obtained by these experiment. 
Whilst therefore we think that it will be unfair to the bodies 
concerned to check their activities towards Non co-oneration, we 
do not fee! that the time is ripe to call upon the country generally 
to follow their example. We therefore recommend that in order 
; o clear tho position it should be declared that- it is desirable for 
Non-co-operators to seek election to Municipalities and District or 
Local Boards with a view to facilitate the working of the construc¬ 
tive programme, but that no hard and fast rules bo at present laid 
down to regulate .rr restrict the activities of Non-co operating 
members beyond advising them to act in harmony with local or 
Provincial Congress organisations. 


(B) Boycott of Government Educational Institutions 

148. We are of opinion that the boycott of Government Educa¬ 
tional Institutions is sound in principle and must be maintained a- 
an ideal to be always kept in view and followed but we recommanded 
ft tfriut adherence to the Bardoli resolution in regard to them by 
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ding for the present all active propaganda calling upon boys 
come out of schools and colleges. As required by that resolution 
reliance should be placed upon th9 superiority of National schools 
for drawing scholars from Government Institutions and not upon 
picketing or other aggrossive propaganda. 

The first caro of every province should bo to put tbo existing 
National schools on a sound financial basis and improve their 
efficiency. The opening of new institutions without adequate 
provision for their support should not be encouraged. 


(C) Boycott of Law Courts by Litigants and Lawyers 

149. This boycott is also sound in principle and must bo 
maintained as an ideal but litigants cannot be expected to avoid 
the Law Courts without being provided with an effective substitute 
therefor. Effort should therefore bo concentrated on the establish¬ 
ment of panchayats and the cultivation of a strong public opinion 
in tbeir favour. It is also necessary that provinces which have 
gone beyond the Congress resolutions in imposing disabilities upon 
practising lawyers as such should withdraw those disabilities and 
put these lawyers on the same footing as others who have signed 
the Congress creed and possess the requisite qualification for holding 
office under Congress organizations. The right of electors to elect 
whom they please should not be restricted by rule. 

The principle of no defence and no bail should be followed by 
Non-co-operators accused of offences of a, political nature but need 
riot be extended to other cases Civil or Criminal in which parties 
should be left to their own discretion. 


We therefore recommend that for the present workers should 
confine their activities to the establishment of panchayats and 
making them more efficient. Wo also recommend that all existing 
disqualifications of practising lawyers as such be removed. 


(D) Right of Private Defence 

1 U. Apart from the risk of violence involved in the exercise 
< * the right of private defence there is nothing in the Congress 
resolutions to prevent such exorcise. It is well known that many 
Congreemon pledged to non-co-operation whilo believing in it as 
• ho only feasible course open to them have adopted non-violenco 
as a policy, and not as a religious faith with the sole purpose of 
gaining the triple object of the movement. This is true generally 
of Mohammedans and also of a considerable number of Non-Muslims. 
The belief in the soundness of the principle being there, it makes 
no difference whether if is based on religion or prudcnco } and so 
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the policy is not definitely given up both schools of tboi 
ound to adhere to it with full faith and without the least 
attempt at evasion. We see no justification however to enforce 
the rule where the reason on which it has been based by the school 
of prudence does not exist and deprive non-co-operators of the legal 
and natural right of self-protection against lawlessness in all cases. 
But we would make it clear that in the course of carrying on 
Congress work or on occasions directly arising therefrom we are not 
at liberty to use forco oven in private defence of person or property. 
If physical force were permitted in self-defence against illegal actiou 
in respect of political work, there would be an end of non co-opera 
tion. Outrages such as insults to religion or modesty of women or 
indecent assaults on boys and men are by their very nature excluded 
from the category of political cases, though advantage might have 
been taken of an occasion arising out of a political caso. Against 
such outrages the right to use force in private defence is not taken 
away by non-co-operation. There may be difficulty in drawing the 
actual lino of demarcation, but our immediate and most important 
need is to protect the movement from danger. By extending 
general permission to use force up to a clearly definable point evon 
in matters arising out of Congress work, we would endanger the 
movement. We are advising not trained lawyers but laymen, and 
that too in respect of action under provocation. One of us 
(Mr. Y. J. Patel) thinks that having regard to the humiliating and 
at times barbarous treatment meted cut to non co-operators while 
•actually engaged in Congress work and the further fact that it is 
impossible to draw the line beyond which it is not permissible to 
go, the full right of private defence as given by law should be 
reserved to non-co operators. The remaining members would rather 
have the Individual suffer than risk any violation of the true 
Principle or a general breach of the peace. The Committee has 
been deeply impressed with instances of cruel, unprovoked and 
disgraceful noo-cooperators but* the majority are not prepared to 
advise a resort to the right, undoubted as it is, without restrictions 
the nature pointed out above. 

We therefore recommend that individuals should be given full 
freedom to exercise the right within the limits defined by law 
except when actually engaged in carrying on Congress Work or on 
occasions directly arising therefrom subject always to the condition 
fchat it i 9 not likely to lead to a general outburst, of violence. 

Our colleague Mr. V. J Patel would omit the words “Except 
w ben actually engaged in carrying on Congress Work or on occasions 
'brectly arising therefrom/’ 
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151. The organisation of Labour with a view to raise the 
moral and material condition of our workmen and to give them 
political education is undoubtedly a very pressing need. It cannot 
be denied that well-organised Labour Unions are very powerful 
weapons when properly utilized. One of us (Mr. V J. Patel) has 
very pronounced views on the subject and we fully agree with him 
in believing that there can be no real Swaraj unless it has been won 
with the conscious support of the labouring classes. Having re¬ 
gard however, to the general situation, we aro all agreed that for 
the present, it will be enough to carry out the Resolution of the 
Nagpur Congress which has unfortunately not yet been acted upon. 
That resolution runs as follows :— 

That this Congress is of opinion that Indian Labour should be 
organized with a view to improve and promote their well-being 
and secure to them their just rights and also to prevent the exploita¬ 
tion (l) of Indian labour (2) of Indian resources by foreign agencies 
and that the All-India Congress Committee should appoint a com¬ 
mittee to take effective steps in that behalf. 


(F) Boycott of British goods 


152. Three objections have been taken to the Boycott of Bri¬ 
tish Goods by Mahatmaji. They are :—(l) “that it has been 
conceived as a punishment and can have no place in Non co* 
operation which is conceived in a spirit of self-sacrifice and is a 
matter of sacred duty” (2) that even as a measure of puni bmont 
it is not swift, certain, and adequate enough to produce the effect 
intended and (3) that it is thoroughly impracticable (‘Young India”, 
August 25, 1920). 

With all due deference we confess our inability to follow the 
first two objections. So far as regards the first it is imp ssiblo to say 
of any boycott that there is no element of punishment in it, if 
punishment is taken to mean the causing of loss or harm to the 
uTending party. The boycott of foreign cloth has already inflicted 
heavy punishment on Lancashire as will be evident from the extracts 
we give in Appendix and wo , hope and trust that the measure of 
Mich punishment will continue to increaso day by day. It ha9 also 
punished other foreign manufacturers and suppliers who have dono 
us no harm and whose only offence has been to enter into a fair 
competition with the British manufacturers in the market which 
has been left open to all outsiders. There is not much suffering or 
self-sacrifice involved in the use of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth 
wnd the real recommendation for it is the betterment of our econo¬ 
mic condition and the removal of the greatest cause of our poverty 
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cannot bo over-rated. Bat the boycott of any other foreign 
which is possible to manufacture in the country has a 
similar recommendation, though not yo strong, and if it is confined 
to British goods it has at least the merit of punishing only the guilty, 
leaving alone the innocent. It being then quite clear that the 
element of punishment cannot be separated from any boycott wo see 
Do reason why we should refrain from openly declaring that it is 
meant as a punishment for the untold hardships and humiliations 
^e are being subjected to by all manner of means fair and foul. It 
is our right to use articles of a particular manufacture only and in 
enforcing the boycott of British goods we are only fighting repression 
by the exorcise of an undoubted right. 

As regards the second objection it would hold good if the 
boycott of British goods were the only punishment applied. But 
it may be safely asserted that all our activities if successful are 
bound directly or indirectly to result in some kind of punishment. 
Every one of them taken by itself is not swift, certain and 
adequate enough to produce the effect intended.” It is the cumula¬ 
tive force of all which alone can carry us towards the goal. Viewed 
in that light there can be no doubt that the boycott of British 
goods will materially help the general programme. 

We recognise the force of the third objection and are therefore 
not prepared to recommend a wholesale boycott of all British goods, 
but it has been represented to us that it is possible to select certain 
British goods which can bo safely boycotted without much inconveni¬ 
ence, The number of witnesses who favour such boycott' is 99 
against 77 who do not. In these circumstances while accepting the 
Principle 

We recommend that the whole q>. nation be referred to a Com* 
mittce of expens for a full report to be submitted before the next 
Congress meets. 

The question of boycott of foreign cloth stands by itself and 
should not be included in the reference. 


[Note—The above view was a^eed upon hy all the members on the 13th 
h'fober except Shriynt Rajagopalachariar who was not ore Refit. The draft was 
bh °wn to him on the 17th October when he expressed his dissent verbally ami 
l >r osQl8ed to send a note later on as be wa9 leaving Allahabad. The no*e > as 
received on the 23rd October and is given below. 

Boycott of British Goods 
Sriyut C. Bajagopalachariar’s note oj dissent 

153. I have to express my reepeotiul diason* from the opinion ; 
^corded by my colleagues about boycott of British goods, 

10 («) 
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is needless to point out that so long as we seek to achi 
dur^goal by the means planned by Mahatma Gandhi it would he the 
gravest mistake to introduce an addendum to bis programme which 
according to his clear and repeatedly expressed opinion violatos the 
basic principle of the programme. We aro Cgbting a terrible 
and organised system of force with a new weapon conceived by 
Mahatmaii; and so long as we adhere to bis scheme, it is fair 
neither to him nor to ourselves to tamper with tlio integrity and 
puritvof bis scheme in a matter considered by him as of essential 
importance. It would bo a fatal mistake to accopt Dr. Lister a 
assurance that we can safely cut and chop tbe living human 
body if we do not strictly follow bis advice and see that our 
instruments are clean and absolutely free from poisonous germs. We 
are undertaking tbe most serious steps conceivable on the basis ot 

Mahatmaji’s doctrine of freedom from hatred and it would be> safe 
only «?o long as wo keep that essential condition intact. But it we 
add any item to his programme which has to be carried out by 
intense and widespread propaganda necessarily based on a clear 
emphasis of the principle of retaliation, we create an atmosphere 
fatal to the preparation of the people for the further stops of non¬ 
violent disobedience or non payment of taxes and tor tho suffering 
contemplated in our programme. It would be much better to g 
PP Mabatmaji’s programme altogether than to attempt to carr. it 
out, disregarding his most insistent advice and creating an unsui 
able and fatal atmosphere. 


No Change in Mahatmaji’s Absence. 

154. The proposal to boycott British goods as such is not a 
new one. Ever since Mahatmaji’s guidance was accepted by us. tbi3 
proposal wan pressed on him again and again but was oomlemner 
a: d ejected by him. If his objections could be met properly, the 
leader' who now support tho proposal had occasion and ample 
opportunity to convince him, or at least obtain bis permission o 
arid the item though it might not have bis active support. But in 
vow of its essential inconsistency with the basic principles of the 
main part of our programme, and the atmosphere of hatred whic 
it would create and thereby render the rest of our progiemmo 
impossible bo never gave quarter to the proposal It would ho 
most unwise to push the proposal through now and obtain t..o 
endorsement of the National Congress to it. during the absence of 
our great leader and without henring him. that. is. if we do not set 
v ida his principles altogether and proceed on totally different lines. 

The great movement initiated by Mahatma Gandhi has appealed 
forcibly to tho goniu9 of tho nation and obtained loyal attachment 
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o millions of our people by reason of its spiritual appeal m _ 
man anything else. It has similarly extorted the admiration of 
the world including the best minds even among those ranged .against 
us, for that same reason. We cannot afford to tamper with that 
spiritual cleanliness of the programme whatever seeming advautag- 
we might imagine that we shall obtain thereby. 


Moke about Hatred 

155. The arguments advanced by my colleagues, I have to say 
with the greatest respect, are based on an ambiguous use of the 
term ‘ punishment.’ We may cause great loss to/^taurant pro¬ 
prietors by cooking our food in our own houses but there would 
be no punishment or hatred in it, but o lCzo \e o , . 

restaurants except one is quite a different thing and the feeling of 
hatred in that case should be obvious. By carrying out one s own 
duties to oneself or one’s family or nation, one may cause injury 
pain or loss to others, but it is neither punishment nor ill-will; but 
to profor all others to one particular nation, for no reason of grati¬ 
tude towards the former for any services len < reu, 01 on ac^oun . 
bond o( 

aiont of ouo s own duties is sheer na . tVmi 

our birth right of Swaraj, we so pres er o whether the lueHIl8 

liOids us m bondage « to beg the qo - > ■ io , enoe adop ,, d 

suggested is consistent with the prino P ^ ^ our own g( , 0(U) 

by us for the attainment - n0 odles6 British goods at d 

abstain from luxuries to ^d buyi g „ 0 a l way , rec , m- 

lo prefer Indian-made goods to bruis o , B • • . „ , 

feuded. These are not what is “Stolon that the nation should 
o latter means setting UP ^ iti h na tious in prelerence to 

feh b "S f JCf hi E“.n ropeoMly condotniiod uud ruled 
out by Mahatmaji as contrary to bis principle.. 

Kuaddak in Jeopardy. 


156. My esteemed colleagues make it clear that in approving 
of a policy of boycott of British goods, they do not intend that the 
Shuddha Swadeshi character of the cloth programme should be 
relaxed. They moan that we should adhere to Khaddar and not 
buy Japanese, or other non-British yam or cloth. This may bo the 
intention but 1 am certain that no intense propaganda can be earned 
on for boycott of British goods without affecting the me.dalit., of 
Psopio in resect of the cloth question also. Wo cannot m u. all. 
with the millions of our countrymen make such resorvauons. 
Meats will be produced in a 8 enorftl r ‘ y and accord mg to the 
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lino W6 draw. The non-British foreign yarn and cloth 
Merchants and the Indian Mill-owners using foreign yarn and the 
numerous middle-men depending on these capitalists will take every 
advantage of the new policy. The present difficulties of the 
Xhaddar campaign will be increased ten-fold. 

What has^ so far achieved the most striking results is the 
concentrated Khaddar idea. This concentration we lose if we take 
up a programme covering all sorts' of goods, while yet there is a 
very great deal remaining to be done even in respect of Khaddar. 
Nothing can be achioved, even if it were right, by merely passing a 
resolution of boycott of all or such and such British goods, It must-, 
ii seriously intended to be pressed, be followed up by intense propa¬ 
ganda ; and this is sure to interfere with the concentration of effort 
over the cloth boycott which is admittedly the most important. 

I concede that wo may not succeed in weaning all poople from 
hatred and ill-will towards a people that refuse freedom to us and 
are the cause of oppression and tyranny, and to delimit men's anger 
to the system and the tyranny and hold it back from the people 
that aro responsible for the wrongs. But it is one thing to be 
unable to prevent a thing, quite a different thing to appeal to and 
encourage that very feeling. 

A close and careful consideration of events will make it clear 
how Mahatmaji disarmed all open opposition to the Khaddar 
campaign by the elimination of boycott of British goods and by 
s'ricr adherence to pure Swadeshi and yet at the same time succeed¬ 
ed in bringing about the most effective economic boycott. The 
disarming of opposition and the securing of moral advantage in the 
>oid-»t of the severest conflict is the peculiar strength and beauty of 
MahatmajY8 plans and are a result of the strict adherence to the 
principle of avoidance of hatred. It would be a mistake to deviate 
from this policy. 


Nu Objection to Expert Committee if Principle not Conceded 

lo7. There is no objection to the collection and examination 
of tacts by experts in any matter, but the acceptance of the principle 
oy rho All-India Congress Committee would mislead the nation and 
injury the movement. Even making people await the report of a 
committee expecting some great results and new proposals is 
mischievous, in as much as to that extent it encourages slackening 
of effort in one thing needed now, the completing of the cloth- 
boycott. 


tBth October , 


19M, 


C, Rajagopala Chariak 
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s'Note by Pandit Motilal Nehru 
•**2158. It is unfortunate that the above note was received too 
late to admit of being considered by the other members before the 
issue of the report which has already been loug delayed owing to 
unavoidable causes. It raises a much wider question than the 
boycott of British goods, and is calculated to engender serious 
misgivings in the minds of a very large number of staunch Congress¬ 
men and Non-co-operators. There has never been any doubt that 
by accepting the programme of non-violent uon- co-operation the 
National Congress did not adopt all the viowc of Mahatma Gandhi 
oxpressed by him in his “Hindu-Swaraj” and from time to time in 
the Young India and elsewhere. Congressmen are only bound by 
the principles accepted and formulated by the Congress and not by 
every word or sentiment which might have found utterauce from 
the lips of Mahatmaji. Many of his theories have yet to find favour 
uot only with Congressmen gonerally but the country at large, and 
among thorn is the doctrine of Ahimsa and all that flows from it. 

I he oug common ground on wnich all non-co-operators meet is that 
violonco in any shape or form is completely ruled out by existing 
conditions, and is wholly outside the palo of practical politics. It 
was on this basis and this basis alone tbat the policy of non-violent 
uou-co-operation was recommended by Mahafchaaji and accepted by 
the Congress. Ho made this perfectly clear in his memorable speech 
at Calcutta in 1920. The following extract from that speech 
doserves careful attention .— 

“But i am not hero to day to plead for that medium. I am to plead for the 
&ccoptanoc by the country of the programme of non-violpnt» progreBsivo non-op. 
operation. Now all the words that I have used here aw absolutely necessary *™d 
the two adjectiv 6 -progressive’ and ‘non-violent’ are integral parts of a whole 
With me non-violence is of my rehgion, a matter of creed. But With the great 
number of Mussulmans non-violence is a policy, with thousands if not milltors 
of Hindus, it is equally a matter of policy. But whether it is a creed or a policy 
ia utterly impossible for you to finish the programme for the enfranchisement u£ 
^Millions of Iudia, without recognisiug the necessity and the value of uon- 
viotoncr. Violence may for a inomcut avail to secure a certain measii of 
success but 'it could in the long run achieve any appreciable result. On the other 
Band all violener would prove destructive to the honour and self-respect of the 
action. The blue. Books issued by the Government of India show that inasmuch 
we have used violence • military expenditure baa gone up not proportionately 
hut in geometrical progression. The bonds of our slavery have been forged all 
th« stronger for our having offered violence. And the whole history of British 
ru l© in India is a demonstration of the fact that we have never been able to offer 
successful viol nee Whilst therefore I say that rather than have the yoke of a 
Government that* has so emasculated us I would welcome violence. 1 would 
with all the emphasiB that I can command that India wtil never be able to 
re gaiu her own by methods of violence. 

“L.rd Ronaldsbay, who has done me the honour of reading my booklet or 
Hole, has warned my countrymen against engaging thum^ves in* 
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Jgle for a Swaraj such as is described in that booklet. Now though I. do not 
..ant to withdraw a single word of it, l would say to you on this occasion that 
I do not ask India to follow out to-day the methods prescribed in my booklet. 
If they could do that they would have Home Rule not in a year but in a day, 
and India by realising that ideal wants to acquire an ascendency over the ro3t 
of the world. But it must remain a day dream more or less for the time being.” 

159. Again in tho “Young India” of August 25tb, 1921 
Mahatmaji said :— 


Non-violence may succeed if it is adopted as a matter of policy rather than 
creed, if it is combined with courage and real Jove for the country or the cause. 
Hatred of the wrong-doer does not necessarily mean love of the country. Our 
difficulty arises from the fact that many people make a pretence of non-violenoe 
without believing in it even as a policy. The Ali Brothers believe in it purely 
as a policy, but in my opinion there are no two truer believers in non-violence as 
a policy than they. They do believe that violence can only hurt the cause, and 
that non-violence, if extensively practised, can entirely succeed. A man who 
honestly practises truth as a policy certainly gainB its material results, but not 
the one who feigns truth.” 


Truth, courage and love for the country or the cause are 
essential for the purity of the movement and cannot bo too strongly 
insisted upon, but even Mahatmaji with all his groatness and 
tho inherent beauty of his faith has felt that the time has not yet 
come to incorporate it in the Congress creed. It is perfectly true 
that “hatred of the wrong-doer does not necessarily mean love of 
the country”, but it is equally true that it may co-exist with the 
love of the country. It must be remembered that non-co-operation 
was an answer to the Punjab and Khilafat wrong, The horrors of 
tho ono and the bad faith of the other were not likely to engender 
love for the perpetrators of those wrongs. The distinction betwoon 
want of love and hatred is too subtle for the average intelligence to 
grasp. It will take many years of preaching even for Mahatmaji to 
induce an Indian to love a Dyer and so long as Dyerism continues in 
this country it is futile to expect freedom from hatred, lho evil 
i as old as tho British rule in India which furnishes a long, uninter¬ 
rupted story of insults and humiliations to which Indians of all 
clashes have been subjected by Europeans, official and non-official. 
Scarcely a year has passed from the earliest days of the East Iudia 
Co mpany down to the present,time without leaving behind a painful 
record of the offensive and irritatiug behaviour of the dominant 
to the subject race. But that is a very largo subject. I. refer 
to it here merely to show that you oannot remove the evil without 
removing the cause and that it is not in your power to remove tho 
cause. The point is that Mahatmaji himself has disclaimed ali 
intention of engrafting his “day dream” upon tho political pro¬ 
gramme he has laid before the country and auy attempt in that 
direction, if made by other* ie bound to end in disaster. 
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Puke Expediency the only Basis 
^ i 60 . It may be conceded that freedom from hatred is the 
basic principle ” of the programme as conceived by Mahatmaji and 
accepted by a considerable number of bis followers, but the only basis 
upon which the Congress as a whole has adopted it is one of puro 
expediency. The general feeling on the subject is well reflected in 
the statement of Syt. S. Srinivasa Iyengar who has considered tho 
subject from tho point of view of tho practical statesman 
Extract from the examination of Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar by the Chairman 

Q -What idea have yon about Cbariar 

trying the experiment and there is a considerable section of opinion ,n favour of 
' 1 t! avB Con9alte ^ the mc ^tp a t Kl 'effect "iipon trade relations, upon trade invest- 

wil ‘ bu *“™“ «* a. iLforc. That oomptnsatea thh 

A ’ They won t make siv • S [.’or instance, I cannot sav that 

snater amount of racial hatred and bitte on cither 8ide . U 

you arc true 

non-co-operation does not produce racial t a But in th nitt rate 

non-co-operators there is racial hatred tnsa be no hatred in 

maBBes, there will be hatred. We cannot ensure 
aU People. „ 

“ Racial Hatred Safe in his Hands 

,-t t „Wn is the statement of Babu 

. J n contrast with the abov of love and freedom 

Rajendra Prasad, a follower of the pnn' f o yfc y j 

from hatred. The following are (be questions put to him by by*. , J. 

Patel and his answers the boy0ott ot British goods. So 

Q —[ wa-jfc to know your opin fc j on that there should be boycot t 

? as cloth is concerned there can be no q in i^ht thrive and people take 

t foreign cloth in order that the co £ . SUDp0T ting in that respect; but eo 
. spinning as well as to boms and be , ver we don’t get articles in India 
far other articles are concerned M**™ * 

. on Tfinon and other couuuc 


ludia 

- -.- - " countries. I would like to know 

wh n an t0 Ara0T,ca ’ ‘* apan nomination of the question by an expert, 
wfcu t.uor you would advise, after an examina* fcrv ? 

^he bovcot.f. nf oortoin snecified goods by the co 


na 

can 


you would advise, emer uu r .■- frv ; 

5 boycott of certain specified goods by the co y • 

A — Obtain specified goodB ? Vm&cotted 7 

Q - Yes, because all articles can^ ^ lja8ic ep i r it of the present, movement. 

Q.-U°n 0 t b t n he whole ;bject P ;/«he N. C. O^movcmeut to brtngpressure 

n ^strengthen ourselves, aud secondly to put 

Pressure upon the Government. ourself Take pencils You are 

p f Take the question of atreng ^ America, etc. f say don’t bring 

these pencils from Germany, J P' • ^ vvar first position 

kh *m from England but from any other country, uow u j v 

be affected 7 
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—ft is n question of mental attitude. 

Q.—But can you kindly explain ? 

A. — What I mean i9 this that we should use goods made in our country. 

Q. — But where we have to go to other countries ? 

A. — There the question of strengthening ourselves does not arise at all. 

Q. —Now take the second point. DoeB not the boycott of British goods 
bring pressure upon the Government ? 

A. — It does. 

Q. — Then l may take it, where the first point does not arise at all, you have 
no objection to boycott the British goods in order to bring pressure upon the 
Government. ? 


A.—I think it is a question of mental attitude. It is to win our opponent:! 
by love and if anything goes against this attitude, we should not adopt it. 

Q. — You arc not able to put it higher than that ? 
a.— -I f you like I can do. 

Q. —If you feel you may do ? 

A. —If it is a case of all goods then I am perfectly clear. 

Q» —No, it is not the case of all goods, it is only in those caseB where we 
don’t get from other countries. If we could get those things from America, 
•Japan and other countries, then why should we go to England ? 

A.—-I would prefer to be indifferent in the matter. 

Q —But you have already agreed that it would bring pressure ? 

A. — Ves, it may. 

Q.—And you are indifferent what attitude the Congress may take ? 

A.—It may affect the baBic principle, and our opponents whom wo are 
winning by love. 

Q. —So you think that this basic principle has not in any way been affected 
by the boycott of courts of the eatanic Government nor has it been affected by 
t ne boycott of schools and colleges ? 

A,—That does not affect those. 

Q —So there is no idea of bringing moral pressure to bear upon this 
Government ? 

A.—-We want moral pressure. 

Q.—Where they would be affected materially, you would not do it ? 

A.—-Where they would be affected materially, I would not do it. 

This Btntvnaent amply justifies the conclusion arrived at by Byt. S. Srinivas 
Iyengar. Babu Rajeudra Prasad makes a non-violent effort to love, but true 
non-co*operator as he is he ends in proving that ‘‘racial hatred is safe in 
his hands.” 




Government’s Vindictiveness 
162. Wo see nothing but hate and vindictiveness on tho part 
o the Government. Nameless horrors are being openly committed 
by its underlings not. always without tbo knowledge of superior 
officers, there are vindictive arrests, vindictive prosecutions, vin- 
djclHc sontenoee, vindictively carried out. Repression and terrorism 
. k . 0 ^ an( l thoir naked barbarity. Every means, fair and foul, 
is being used to oppress the non-co-operator. To deprive tho 
oppressed of a clean weapon of defence at such a moment by preach- 
ing the sermon of love may bo justified by high spiritual ideate but 
is poor ethics in political warfare. I enter my strong protest 
against tho introduction into the political programme of the Indiau 
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. Congress of religious and moral theories whioh are not il 
on basis of all religions in India. 


Congress Programme one of “Progressive'” Non-co-operation 

163. The other points made by my esteemed colleague may be 
shortly disposed of. It is evident that he is not prepared to 
consider any change in the programme in the absence of \lah*«m\;i. 
If that bo so it is useless waste of time, money aud energy to hold 
any more sessions of the Congress until we have the bent-fit of 
Mahatmaji’s presence and guidance. The history of the last two 
Congresses is a history of the changes introduced into the programme 
which by its very nature calls for periodical revision and alteration 
to suit the developments. It has been rightly described by 
Mahatmaji a9 a programme of “progressive non-co-operation” and it 
would be paying a poor compliment both to bis teachings and his 
followers to ask the latter not to take one step forward wirhou:. 
express orders from him. Besides it must be clearly understood 
that it is not every non-co-operator who has surrendered his own 
judgment to Mahatmaji’s, great as is the faith of all in his inspiring 
leadership. Mahatraaji himself has never been known to approach 
any subject in the preliminary discussions and consultations except 
with a perfectly open mind. It is suggested that, those who now 
support the boycott of British goods have failed to convince M ifmhnaji 
of its propriety. There could be no question of convincing him 
when they are themselves not convinced even at the pit M ut roorm nt 
as tho very nature of the recommendation made clearly show si. I 
will depend upon the report of the expert committee whether the 
boycott is at all practicable. There were a number of boycotts in 
band at the beginning ami it was obviously unwise to add another, 
the practicability of which is not quite apparent to thi dav. The 
rigour of some of those boycotts is now relaxed and the whole object 
of the appointment of this committee is to explore new avenues of 
work to meet the situation which faces us to-day. 


Boycott, A Duty to the Country 

164. We have taken care to indicate the sense in wbioh wo 
have used the word “punishment” and°as we understand tho paasagn 
from the Young India> quoted at tho opening of this Feet ion 
Mahatraaji has also used the word in the same sense. It. h difficult 
to sec where tho ambiguity iies. The example of the restaurant 
proprietor would be a very apt one, but for the important omission 
that the refreshments he offers are unwholesome British trade in a 
groat measure prospers on the exploitation of India ijuid although 
other countries might ai-:o have availed of ouc inexhaustible resources 

11 
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lave not had a hand in crippling us and making U3 entirSTy 
nfit to UB6 them. It is impossible to understand how it can be 
said that the boycott of British goods is being proposed for any 
reason other than that of fulfilling one's duty to one's country, and 
how it is any more induced by “sheer hatred" than the boycott of 
foreign cloth is. The motive behind both boycotts is one and the 
guuie, the difference being only in the degree of benefit to be derived 
from each. 


Boycott Recommendation—A Propaganda in itself 

165. We have made it quite clear that the question of foreign 
cloth stands on a different footing altogether. If the boycott of 
any specified goods of British manufacture is recommended by the 
Congress, that recommendation will carry its own propaganda 
whh x, and no special effort will be necessary to carry it out. Ibo 
v* »y fact of a buyer asking for a knife or a pair of scissors of any 
manufacture other than British will automatically create a propa¬ 
ganda which will soon begin to bo felt in Sheffield and Birmingham. 
People are only waiting for a Congress mandate. The moment it is 
given it will become the talk of every home and bazar and not a 
•ingle worker will be required to enforce it. There is thus no 
danger of the work in connection with the boycott of foreign cloth 
being interfered with. 

I am sorry I have to send the above to the press as my own 
note, as it is impossible to have the opinions of the members from 
M-n’ras, Bombay and Delhi in time for the issue of the Report; to 
members before tho 31st October which I am trying my best to do. 
Copies are however being sent to Delhi by special messenger and to 
Madras and Bombay by post and members are being requested to 
wire their agreement or dissent, as the case may be. Their replies 
will bo printed separately and pasted here. 

October fyth, 1922. Motilal Nehru 


(N. 2>.)—Mr. Patel ha£ wired his agreement with tho above 
note, 

(N. B. 2)—Syt. S. Kasturiranga Iyengar wired from Madras 
under date 28th October 1922 : — 

“ I adhere to resolution on boycott of British goods passed by 
msjority of the Committee at Allahabad.” 


M. N. 
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CONCLUSION 
Decision Rests with the Gaya Congress 

166. Wo give a summary of our recommendations at the end of 
this chapter. It will be soon that on the main question of Civil 
Disobedience and all other points but three we are in full concur¬ 
rence. On the question of the boycott of ppecified British poods 
to bo recommended by an expert Committee and the question of the 
exercise of the right of private defonce there are the majority views, 
and in each case the majority consists of 5 members and tho minority 
of one though not the samo member. But the most important point 
on which the Committee is equally divided is the propriety and 
expediency of Congressmen entering into the Legislative Councils. 

The final decision of this rests with the Gaya Congress, but it is 
meet and proper that a question of this gravity should be fully 
considered by the All-India Committee and the public at large 
before it is brought up for discussion at the open session of the 
Congress. Those of us who have recommended entry into the 
Councils with the object of putting an end to the present system 
which stands condemned on all sides coneidor it to >*< a 
practical and dosirablo measure of a character similar to Cm 
Disobedience and hold that the time has come to adopt it. I hose 
who entertain the opposite view are equally emphatic in t o 
opinion that entry into the Councils under any circumstance* would 
be an entirely false and retrograde step to take and would result m 
a serious setback of the whole movement. \\ e regret that it *>. as 
impossible to reach unanimity on this important point. We aro 
aware that a sharp difference of opiuion on the subject la almost 
certain to arise among the members of the AH India Committee 
This is unfortunate, but the question cannot be shelved for long 
and the situation has to bo faced. Both views will soon be beforo 
tho oountry and the one endorsed by the AlMndia Committee will 
Undoubtedly carry greater weight though the final battle must- 
necessarily be fought in the open Congress. Whatever line of action 
is eventually taken in this and other matters, Non-co operators 
must in any case be prepared to undergo muob greater eorrow and 
suffering than they ha/e so far endured, terrible as it has been. I be 
struggle is prolonged, the end is not in sight. But unless the laws 
of nature are reversed and the lessons of history telied, Freedom s 
battle has only one ending whenever it comes and that a glorious 
Victory, Differ#QOM must, from time to time t anie about the 
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w^/1' 1 d$ to ho adopted and tbo course to Jbo followed. Such 
diiF- rences are signs of a healthy and vigorous growth and need cause 
no alarm. Individual views on other matters of principle or practice 
n ay vary from time to time but loyalty to the Congress must remain 
f he first and last unalterable article of faith with every true Congress¬ 
man. We have stood many trials but greater trials still await us. 
W o need all the strength aud courage that the country can muster 
uj>. The only reliable and unfailing source of strength lies in the 
constructive work planned out at Bardoli. Our first and foremost 
iuty i3 to push on with that work and protect it at all cost against 
attacks both from within and without. At the same time we must 
defend our national honour and self respect at any sacrifice, if need 
be, with the best, blood of the country. We have steadily kept these 
"wo essentials in view and have made no recommendation, whether 
unanimous or otherwise, which in the opinion of those making it, 
j *s not stood the test of satisfying either the one or the other. 

Difference of Methods not of Principles 

167. There is and can be no difference of opinion among the 
’ iriou-j schools of thought in India as to the essential character of 
the constructive work or the equally essential need for defending 
our national honour and self respect. A good deal has been said 
:iou fundamental differences of principles but those principles 
i-,u -m-elvrts relate only to methods and do not affect the essentials 
uf referred to. Making every allowance for such differences 

a •] . r oaring matters in which any real conflict is likely to arise, 

n hink there ,,will be left a substantial residuum of good solid 
v; in winch all parties can join without any sacrifice of principle. 

• a)'.** conscious that the irresistible logic of facts has compelled 
1 r ' w iy some haid things about the general attitude of Councillors 
Co operators throughout the country, but we must not be 
'ood to moan that all Councillors and Co-operators are alike, 
y ; ‘ them have undoubtedly tried their best to work, if on 
ol co operation, in the right spirit, and no one is more ready 
hey to admit that they have failed by reason of the inherent 
rs of the system. Again we have direct evidence to show that 

* a! - r ' 16 Council has done all that was possible under the 

mstances. in fairness to the Bebar Council we give bolow an 
* 10m the evidence of Babu Eajendra Prasad — 

Baou Bojetidro Prasad to Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

. —ir. ri gard to (he Minister \ have only to ask this : la there aDy complain:, 
! ' Vm that in tin* Councils they Lara behaved in a ra.aner in which, if the-, 
er. rit.vj.fr,. M p ( rarer* they would not have behaved, that is to say, haw ihey 
1 that noa-OQ-upcratcra would have themselves done within ‘-ho dmitatior,, 
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iev work ? You pay . “ These men have grown grey in the 8e 

? 

A.— I think there is no complaint against them. 

Q.—They are called co operators and have gone into the Councils, but if a 
non-co-operator had gone into the Council and had worked uDder the limitation 
und.’T which these people work, could he have doue anything better ? 

A.— I don’t think so. 

Q.—In other Provinces there is a complaint that the Ministers and Councillors 
have not done all that they could have done ? 

A.—I don’t think there is a complaint against the Ministers or against the 
Councillors generally in thiB Province, I won’t say every member but members of 
Council generally. 

The situation in the country demands that there should bo 
only two parties, the Government and the people, but if that is not 
possible we see no reasoR why all parties should not meet on a 
common platform on questions of vital importance to the nation 
which can admit of no difference of opinion. The constructive 
programme of the Congress opens out a largo and productive field 
for work by all who have tho good of the country at heart. That 
we have a considerable number of selfless patriots among tho 
Moderates has never been denied by any responsible Non co-operator. 
Attempts on either side to convert the other to its owo view have 
so far failed, and there seems to be no likelihood of success in that 
direction in the near future. But we venture to think that whilst 
agreeing to differ where difference is unavoidable it is possible 
to discover a common basis for joint action if both parties met 
in the right spirit. A beginning, however small, once made is 
bound to lead to very desirable results. In the course of our tour 
we noticed strong indications of a genuine desire in several parts of 
tho country to work togother on tho lines we bavo suggested. A - 
it is the highest duty of a Non-cooperator i > co operate with Ivi 
own countrymen, where possible we trust that those indications will 
develop into definite proposals at no distant date. 



vice 



About Government the Less Said the Better 
186. About the Government the less said the better. Ne^ er 
iefore were such enormities committed in this country in the sac* 0C l 
iame of law and justice. The irony of it all is that this ohae'/\ 
imperialism should have been reserved for a Government t rr ^ e 
over by the Ex-lord Chief Justice of England. Is it poa; 11 ^ 6 to 
conceive that His Lordehip is not aware that greater lawy ® rs aTI ^ 
uri6t8 than he have found themselves unable to undertake t. 0 
•ipoii which he has entered. We take the liberty to rem u,r5 ^ 
Lordsbip of wbat Edmund Burke said in reference to the P e °Pl° 
of the thirteen colonies which subsequently became the nuo * eUB 01 
ho present United States of America. He san 1 * 
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.^The thing aeeras a great deal too big for my ideas of jurisprudence, 
ibuli eeem to my way of conceiving such matters that there is a wide difference 
in reason and policy between the mode of proceeding between the irregular 
conduct of scattered individuals or even bands of men who disturb order within 
the State, and the civil dissension which may from time to time on great ques¬ 
tions, agitated the several communities which compose a great Empire. It looks 
to me to be narrow and pedantic, to apply the ordinary ideas of criminal justice 
to this great public contest. I do not know the method of drawing up an 
Indictment againat a whole people.” 


Relying upen the above passage before tho Parnell Commission, 
Lord RubboI said : — 

■ [ want to point out to your Lortlihips that liUrmii Mw mtompMiimr. 

bo ng made iu which your Lordships arc asked to assist to do what hdinuud Burke 
declared had never been done, to draw an indictment against a whole nation, i 
fray this lor the purpoee, not merely of stating what Burke says, but ot pointing 

uut the meaning ot what he bays. What does ho mean by saying that you 
cannot indict a nation ? He means that when a movement becomes the move¬ 
ment of a whole people that when there is a great national upheaval, the ordinary 
not ions and rules of judicature borrowed from the Old Bailey and from Nisi 
Fbius have uo relation to such questions \ that you are dealing in a higher 
region and with a broader issue than any in which the mere ordinary rules of 
judicature will help you,” 


Lord Reading in the year of grace 1922 is trying to achieve 
what Edmund Burke refused to attempt and Lord Russel declared 
to bo outside the “mere ordinary rules of Judicature”. Edmuud 
Burke was dealing with a discontented population of not more than 
throe millions at tho time, and Lord Russel with a people who number 
leas than five millions at the present day. Lord Reading is trying to 
gain the distinction of indicting a nation of three hundred millions 
under the Criminal law of India. Lot his Lordship try. The three 
hundrod millions make no defence and calmly await the result. 

Ajmal Kban, 

Kasturi Ranga Iyengar. 
Rajagopalachari. 

M. A. Ansari. 

V. j. Pate). 

Motilal Nehru, 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. Civil Disobedience 

Tho country is not prepared at present to embark upon 
general \j atj8 Qivil Disobedience, but in view of the fact that a 
situation ma y arise in any part of the country demanding an im¬ 
mediate rosjort to Mass Civil Disobedience of a limited character, 
the brea^j n g 0 f a particular law or the non-payment of a particular 

for wbiob the people are ready, we recommend that provincial 
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[^j^HUttoes bn authorised to sanction 3uch limited Mass. Civil Dia- 
~obidience on thoir own responsibility if the conditions laid down by 
the All-India Congress Committee in that behalf are fulfilled, 

( Unanimous.) 


(b) We recommend the restoration of the resolution No. 2 
passed by the All India Congress Committee at Delhi on the 4th 
5th November which gives Provincial Committees all the powers 

necessary to determine upon a resort to Civil Disobedience for any 
kind whatever, by cancelling Resolution 1, cl. 1* passed on the 24 th 
— sSnth February to tho extent it conflicts with that resolution ; pro- 
vied that general Mass Civil Disobedience is not permissible. 

( Unanimous.) 


2. Entry Into Legislative Councils :— 


(A) Tho Congress and tho Khilafat at their Gaya Sessions 
should declare that in view of the fact that the working of tho 
Legislative Councils during their first torm has, besides proving a 
great obstacle to the redress of the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs 
and the speedy attainment of Swarajya, caused great misery and 
hardship to the people, it is desirable that the iollowing fl*'op9 should 
betaken in strict accordance with the principles of non-violent 
npn-co operation to avoid the recurrence of the evil : 

1. Non co-operators should contest the election on the issue of 
tho redress of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and immediate 
Swarajya, end make every endeavour to be returned in a m^ion y. 

2. If the non-co operators are returned in a majority large 
enough to prevent a quorum they should after taking their seats 
leavo the Council Chamber in a body and take no part in tho 
proceedings for tho rest of the torm. They should attend the Uounci- 
occasionally only for the purpose of preventing vacancies. 

3. If non-co operators are returned in a majority which is not 
large enough to prevent a quorum they should oppose every measure 
of the Government including the budget and only move resolutions 
for the redress of the aforesaid wrongs and the immediate attainment 
of Swaralya. 


4. If the non co operators are returned in a majority they 
should act as pointed out in No. 2, and thus materially reduce tho 
strength of the Council. 

As the new Councils will not assemble till January, 192' v* • 

further propose that the Congress Session of 1923 be heir during 
the first instead of tho last week of December and the matte 7 >a 
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brought up for the issue of u final mandate by the Congress 


@L 


view of the election 

Itecommended by 


Rahim Ajmal Khan. 
Pandit Motilal A 'thru. 
Pyt. V . /. Patel, 


(B) There should be no change of the Congress programme 
in respect of the boycott of Councils. 

Becommended by 

Dr. M . A. / Insari . 

Pyt, C. Ifojagopalachari. 

Pyt. S. Kasturiranga Iyengar. 

3. Local Bodies 

Wc recommend that in order to dear the position if should bo 
declared that if. is desirable for Non-co operators to seek election to 
Municipalities and District or Local Boards with a view to facilitate 
the working of the constructive programme, but that no hard and 
fast rules be at present laid down to regulate or restrict the activities 
of Non co operating members beyond advising them to act in harmony 
with local or provincial Congress organisations. 

( Unanimous.) 

4. Boycott of Government Educational Institutions 

We recommend a strict, adherence to the Bardoli resolution in 
regard to these by suspending for the present active propaganda 
calling upon boys to come out of schools and colleges. As required 
i.y that resolution reliance should be placed upon the superiority 
or National schools for drawing scholars from Government Institu¬ 
tions and not upon picketing or other aggressive propaganda. 

(Unanimous ) 



5. Boycott of Law Courts by Litigants and Lawyers 

Effort should bo concentrated on the establishment of panchayats 
;nd cultivation of a strong public opinion in their favour. We 
further recommend that all existing disqualifications imposed on 
practising lawyers should be removed. 


(Unanimous 

6. Organisation of Labour 

Resolution No. 8 passed by the Nagpur Congress should be 
carried out without further delay. 


( Unanimous.) 
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7. Right of Private Defence 


( A) We recommend that individuals should bo given full 
freedom to exercise the right within the limits defined by law 
except when carrying on Congress work or on occasions directly 
arising therefrom subject always to the condition that it is not 
likely to lead to a general outburst of violence. 

Using force in private defence in gross cases, such as insults 
to religion, outrages on modesty of women or indocent assaults on 
boys and men, is not prohibited under any circumstances. 

(All members except Syt. V. /. Patel.) 

(B) Full freedom to exercise the right within tho limits dofined 
by law should bo reserved to non-co-operators subject only to the 
condition that it is not likoly to load to a general outburst of 

violence, and to no further conditions. 


(Syt. V. J, Patel.) 

8. Boycott of British Goods 
(A) We accept the principle and recommend that the whole 
question be referred to a committee of experts for a full report to 
be submitted before tho next Congress moet3. 


(All members except Syt . C, Eajagopalachari.) 


(B) There is no objection to tho collection and examination of 
facts by exports, but the acceptance of the principle by the All-India 
Congress Committee would mislead the nation and injure the 
movement. 

(Syt, C. Eajagopalachari ) 
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Khilafat Enquiry Committee 



On Civil Disobedience 

The following is the report of the 0. D. Enquiry Committee 
appointed by the Central Khilafat Committee and of which MauUna 
Abdul Majid , Moulvi Aldur Qadir , Messrs. Moansam Ah, lasaduq 
Ahmad Khan Shcrwani , Kawab Ismail Khan and Mr. Zahoor Ahmad 
were the members. 

All the signatories are unanimous in their recommendations. Only 
with regard to the entry into the CounciU Mr. Zahoor Ahmad records 
a note of dissent favouring such entry , and Maulana Abdul Majid 
while concurring with the majority gives i separate note embodying /its 
religious opinion regarding Mr. Zahur’s vi sws. 

The main recommendations of the Commission are ps follows :— 
Picketing. 


They recommend that the picket ing of foreign cU>tb and * quor 
ahops be resorted to at once. 

Boycott of Courts. 

The Commission uphold tho boycott of Courts buw places the 
following recommendations:— ^ 

(a) “ In such Criminal cases as are connected with politics auc 

present-day movements when launched by tho Government . 
view to crush the movement and persecute the national porkers, 1 
is necessary t’ v ** , : ncr ^ n pn the principle of boycott of courts nc 
one should be participate f - or enter into defence/ 

(b) “ ft UoW 0 d c.L°uvL 6 tc> principle of the boyco* * of court* 
regarding defence of cases institution and defence o f **ho; civil anc 
revenue suits, which could Dob be compromised inspite f ail ettor,t 
to settle them through the Pancbayets or private modi^ t3 on o ic 
which are liable to inflict great pecuniary losses, should not bt 
censured.” 

The above recommendation according to the report is based on a 
highly religious testimony . 

The report further recommends- 

(a) Organisation of National Service to iiacilitate lawyers to 
ve up tboir legal practice. 

(b) Consolidation of the Panchayats and framing nt-iifcrm iuiee 
thv; guidance bv * Crmmittoe and Ulemas to indu'® Pe r t o to 

by .ie decif.oas ti tbe Peojchayat*. 
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_ The boycott of schools is recommended to be maintained and 

efforts be made to organise the new and improve the jld ones. 


Boycott of Councils. 

Regarding the boycott of Councils the report says :— 

‘'This item of the boycott of Councils in the non-co-operation 
pugramme has assumed considerable importance since some time 
past. The attitude of the moderates and the loyalists towards the 
recent policy of repression, the successful attempts of the Govern¬ 
ment for the infringement of rights and the use of all illegal methods 
in the name of law and order and so-called constitution have per¬ 
turbed certain individuals in some parts of the country and gradual 
reaction from their original design is apparent. The Maharashtra 
party, for example, ba3 ope' ly declared it. But as far as the Mussul¬ 
mans are concerned they seem to persist on boycott and as to 
working of the Councils t e evidence is practically nil. The major 
portion of the reasoning of tboso favouring boycott is :— 

(1) Tho most important objection against the entry into 
Councils is tb a ‘Fatwa’, which is taken to be quite sufficient for the 
rejection of any argument to ifche contrary, 

(2) “ The second reanon is the power of veto which is being 
obdurately need inspite of! the fact that the present Councils are 
trying thei r beat to co-opora^e with tho Government. With the 
increase of r'rength and freedom of opinion in th° Councils the 
power wij] be more frequently brougi: mto action. Thus it is 
evident that those Councils will become an instrument for waste of 
lime and a house of meaningless discussions. 

(3) “ The entry into councils will be a serious blow to non-co- 

operation. movement and it f.s evidem 4 ^ . } * reasons and 

argument** which are put for\ vard in o6unoi7s could 

be more o r ie 9a brought forward in* tho case of other items of the 
noEMio-opotion programme as well. 

(4) 14 The public will consider it to be the abandonment of the 
non-cn op-eiai: jn programme which is liable to lead to bad reeulfcs. 

(5) “ Effective obstruction cannot possibly be clouted and 
hf-nrf* rbb* entry into Council will be useless. 

(6) “ In view of the present circumstances the Oath of Alle- 
ff-'iLr.* ie ft | so considered to be a hindrance to the entry in the 
<v, „cilM 

1 he r i<vumeut8 of the anti-boycott party are the following :— 

f U “ Obstruction can be effectively put up &;>d all power 
the ( hvartoment except those of veto and ordinance can be 1 
vv *> And tho frequent use of these two weapons by them v 
a great help to our political propaganda end the country wo 1 
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-..^..•spared lor a definite political action. This is the best way 
dofeat the present system of Government. , , , 

(2) “The Bureaucracy has a strong weapon in tbe.tormot 
constitution and the Government will be forced to go against tho 
constitution itself if she resorts to those oppressions that are to-tiay 
being perpetrated in the name of constitution. Thus the truth about 
the present system and the intentions of the rult>r3 will come to lgQu 
in and outside India and no giound shall be left for any delusion. 

(3) “ Tho general opinion of tho country will be plainly ana 

clearly made known to tho whole world. 

( 4 ) *' At least this would put an end to the measures off 

repression through the Council. 

(5) “ There will be no way left for the minority. 

(6) “ Participation in electioneering campaign will be a most 
effective means of propaganda. 

“This is tho opinion of those who favour responsive co-opera- 
tion. But the Mohamedans for the time being are not prepared to 
co operate in any way whatsoever. A second scheme has also 
been brought forward to the effect that the elections bo contested 
and on being elected the Government bo urged to accede to the 
Triple Demands. In caso of refusal, the elected membors should ab- 
stain from attending the Councils thus necessitating^re-election wbica 
chould be similarly continued to be contested t ^ rou ^ hoU ( ; 3 J 
the present system will be paralysed and it will bo propaga a 
itself. Besides this the “undesirable” Indians sha be kept out 
of the Councils. For tho success of this scheme 'Vo “‘ils^h!an 
importance that non-co-operators be returnee 0 . ... - 

overwhelming majority. As far as evidence goes tbe« is suftcie.it 
reason to believe in tho success of this scherno iu mam proviucos. 

Without discussing the merits and demerits of tbo proposals 
of these three schools of thought we have come to the conclusion 
that as far as the question of boycott is concerned, it has fortunately 
been made clear by Mr. Lloyd George in his recent speech, ibero 
is no ground for doubt now. The issue so far was ambiguous but 
has now been made clear by this speech. At present any action 
which deviates us from our present programme is likely to create 
dissensions and divide our united strength. Our opinion is that 
tbis Council controversy is prematuro. . . 

So long a 3 our leaders and best workers of the.country arc in jail, 
it is derogatory to our sense of respect and honour even to discuss 
such thiugs. Even from practical point of view construction or 
destruction of a political system requires that the spirit oi do..- 
sacrifice and power of action bj first, infused among tho poop'e 
Therefore, our whole strength should be oonoeutraten towards to 
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end. It will be daDgerous to divert public 


(st 


^acbievemonts of this 

attention to other channels. There is ample time in future to dis¬ 
cuss the propriety of contesting elections and wo strongly suggest 
that the question be postponed for the present otherwise evil results 
are likely to ensue. 


Non-Violence 

The commissioners are of opinion that the country has bravely 
withstood official repressions without any idea of retaliation. But 
in view of the fact that the Government on the one side is bent upon 
resorting to violence and high-handedness, that Indian women and 
the masses on the other hand consider that no right of self-defence 
in any form is permitted in any case whatsoever. Thereforo the 
commissioners deem it their duty to declare the principle of non¬ 
violence and recommend that :—“Non-violence is obligatory in all 
cases in which one is apt to be put to hardships aud troubles for 
his services for the Khilafat when discharging his own duties or 
in any action taken against him on account of his connections with 
tho movement but in cases which are quite distinct from the abovo 
duties and incidents, every individual has a natural and necessary 
right of self-defence and self-preservation. 


Civil Disobedience 


Before discussing Civil Disobedience it is necessary to state 
chat no Mussalman is bound to obey any law which is either oppos¬ 
ed to or clashes with the commandments ofj[God or the precepts of 
Holy Prophet. 

Tho evidence adduced before us in this behalf discloses tho 
general situation of the country to the effect that the strongest 
possible measures of repression have been brought into act:*on 
all over the country by Government officers. Taking this into con-* 
fcidera'cioD, a major portion of the country favours early adoption o:' 
individual Civil Disobedience. Since the word Civil Disobedience 
has been misunderstood, it has been misconstrued and misapplied 
Of the orders and laws under which arrests and imprisonment* 
are oeiog made now-a-days, some are such as have in no way, ever. 
w , fireatest stretch, any bearing whatsoever upon our prefenv 
cnorts and activities. Some ue of a ature which we as non-violen; 
.mn-co operators are incapable of violating; and our being charger 
*00 r these is a direct slander. Every person who has the slightes 
-.nowied , ^of law can testify to the misapplication of Sections 14'. 
LUid 10/, 0. P, C. Converting a fellow being to one’s own politic;/ 
icijas by preachings ard admonitions cannot legally be termed co 
c’or nor oan mere propaganda be classed ao ogence for breach 
A pea.a. 
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fection 124-A has been given such a wide scopo that no person 
can escape its clutches even if he utters a single word against the 
present Government. Section 153- A has been wantonly brought 
into use in contravention of its real significance. Mutual differences 
are misrepresented and non-co-operator3 are being convicted under 
false charges whereas after our cloar statements and unambiguous 
declarations it must have been known to Government as to how 
groundless such charges were and how much opposed were they to 
our principles and actions. The right of association is a legal and 
very important natural right of individuals but even this has been 
decided to be taken away from us under Section 17, Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. Similar is the case with the Police and 
the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Acts. Consequently the 
current misapplication and misuse of law leave no room for their 
being tolerated and obeyed by any porson and of course their non* 
compliance could not be termed as Civil Disobedience. 

After considering all these matters we are of opinion that:— 


(1) Under the present circumstances it would bo premature to 
resort to mas3 Civil Disobedience. 

(2) Every order which comes in the way of constructive pro 
gramme deserves to be disobeyed and ovory individual has a right 
to disobey such order, and where such order is enforced against 
district or a part of it the District Khilafat Committee be authoris¬ 
ed to transgress and disobey that order. 


Boycott of British Goods 

The importance of the step requires that before its adoption 
a committee of experts and economists be appointed to report its 
findings to the Central Khilafat Committee. 

Foreign Propaganda 

(1) To promote and strengthen friendship with Islamic 
countries by means of papers, pamphlets and deputations to Islamic 
countries and 

(2) To conduct propaganda by means of papers, pamphlets in 
Europe and America and on special occasions when absolutely 
necessary to send deputations. 
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Opinion of Mr. C. R. Das 
President-Indian National Congress 

Immediately after the report of the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Enquiry Committee was out, Mr. C. R Das 
issued the following statement to the Press expressing 
his opinion on the political situation in the country. 


my statement made to the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee on the 22od of August shortly after my release I said 
&naong other things that in my opinion a change in the details of 
the Congress programme was necessary, but that I did not think it 
advisable to express my opinions on the whole situation before the 
Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee had made its report. Now 
that the Committee has made its report I am free and 1 consider it 
to be my duty to place before the country a programme of work 
^hich the Indian National Congress should follow. At the very 
outset, l dosire to make it perfectly clear that there is no reason 
for entertaining any feelings of doubt or despair. The work which 
the Congress put in during the last year and a half is, inspite of its 
defects and a good many defects, a marvel in history. It ha 9 succeeded 
jn generating an ardent desire for Swaraj throughout the length and 
breadh of this vast country and it has proved beyond any doubt 
that tbo method of non-violent non-co-operation is the only motbod 
which we must follow to secure a now system of Government. We 
nave to consider how best to apply that method to the existing 
circumstances of the country. 


Rights of People Under “Swaraj” 

In my opinion at Gaya tbo Indian National Congress sho d ; 
umence its work for the year by a clearer declaration of the rights 
ho different communities in India under the Swaraj Government, 
as the Hindus and Mu&salmans are concerned there hould bo 
r and emphatic confirmation of what is known as the “Lucknow 
12 
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Wmpacfc.” As regards the other communities such as Sikhs 
t uristians and Parsis, the Hindus and the Mahomedans, who 
constitute the bulk of the people we should be prepared to give 
them their just and proper share in the Swaraj Administration. 1 
• ropose that the Congress should bring about a real agreement 
lx, tween a n these communities by which the rights of every minority 
should be clearly recognised in order to remove all doubts which 
may arise and all aprehonsions which probably exist. I include 
amongst Christians not only pure Indians but also Anglo-Indians and 
other people who have chosen to make India their homo. 

Congress Agencies in Europe and America 

I further think that the policy of exclusiveness which we have 
been following during the last, two years should now be abandoned. 
There is in every country a number of people who are selfless 
followers of liberty and who desire to see every country freo. Wo 
cannot afford to lose their sympathy and co operation. There should 
be established Congress agencies in America and in even* European 
country. We must keep ourselves in touch with the World move¬ 
ments and in constant communication with the lovers of freedom 
all over the world. 


Federation of Astatic Peoples 


Even more important than this is the participation of India in the 
grea* Asiatic Federation which I see in the course of formation. 
I have hardly any doubt th*t the pan-lslamic movement, which was 
started ou a somewhat narrow basis, has given way or is about to 
give way to tho great Federation of Asiatic Peoples. It is the union 
of the oppressed nationalities of Asia. Is India to remain outside 
this union ? I acknowledge that all freedom must be won by our¬ 
selves but such a bond of friendship and love, of sympathy and 
co operation between India and the rest of Asia and all the liberty 
loving people of tho world is destined to bring about a world peace. 
The world peace in my mind means the freedom ol every nationality 
and I go further and say that no nation on the face of tfco earth ca” 
be really free when other nations are in bondage, xhe policy wbic 1 
we h ve hitherto pursued was absolutely neoes ary for the concentre 
linn of th . work we took upon ourselves to perfoim, and I »sre 
vvitb that policy whole heartedly Today that very work deman 
hr* eder sympathy and a wide outlook. 
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Change in Congress Programme 



Coming now to the question as to whether there should be 
any change in the existing programme of the Congress, I desire to 
emphasise two matters about which there can hardly be any doubt. 
In the first placo I must point out that the whole controversy of 
“change or no chango” proceeds on a somewhat erroneous assump¬ 
tion, The question is not so much as to whether there should be 
a chango in the programme of our work, but the real question is 
whether it is not necessary now to change the direction of our 
activity in certain respects for tbo success of the very movement 
which we hold so dear. Let me illustrate what I mean by a reference 
to the Bardoli resolution. In the matter of boycott of sohools 
and colleges the Bardoli resolution alters the direction of our acti¬ 
vity but does not in any way abandon the boycott. During the 
Swaraj year the idea was to bring students out of Government 
schools and colleges, and if national schools were started they were 
regarded as a concession to the weakness of those students. The 
idea was, to quote again from the words of Mahatma Gandhi, 
“Political” and not “Educational.” Under the Bardoli resolution 
hovrever it is the establishment of schools and colleges which must 
be the main activity of national education, The idea is educa¬ 
tional” and if it still bo the desire of the Congress to bring students 
out of Government schools and colleges it is by offering them edu¬ 
cational advantages. Hero the boycott of schools and colleges is 
still upheld but the direction of our activity is changed. In fact 
such changos must occur in every revolution, violent or non-violent, 
as it ia only by such changes that the ideal is truly served. In the 
next place we must keep in view the fact that according to the 
unanimous opinion of all the members of the Enquiry Committee, 
Civil Disobedience on a large scale is at present out of the question, 
because the people are not prepared for it. 


Entry into Councils 

I am of opinion that the question of the boycott of the Council 
which is agitating the country so much must be considered and 
decided in the light of the circumstances I have just mentioned. 1 
am not agaiust the boycott of counciis. I am firmly of opinion th* 
the system of tho Reformed Councils with the “stool frame 3 ' of fcf 
Indian Civil Service built over by a diarchy of deadlocks a* 
departments is absolutely unauited to the nature and genius of tn 
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in nation. It is an attempt of the British Parliament to 
foreign system upon the Indian people. India has unhesitatingly 
refused to recognise this foreign system as a real foundation for 
Swaraj I am always prepared to sacrifice much for a real basis of 
Swaraj, nor do I attach any importance to the question whether 
the attainment of full and complete independence will be a matter 
of seven years or ten years or twenty years. A few years is 
nothing in the life-hi3tory of a nation. But India cannot accept 
a system such as this as the foundation of our Swaraj. The country 
has therefore made up its mind either to mend or to end these 
Reformed Councils. Hitherto we have beeu boycotting the Coun¬ 
cils from outside. We have succeeded in doing much. The 
prestige of the Councils is diminished, and the country knows 
tba h the people who adorn the Council Chambers are not the true 
representatives of the people. But although wo have succeeded 
in doing much, theee Councils are still there. It should be the 
duty of the Congress to boycott the Council more effectively from 
within as also from without. 

The Reformed Councils are really a mask which the bureau¬ 
cracy b 3 put on. I conceive it to be our clear duty to tear this mask 
from off their face. To end thepe Councils is the only effective boy¬ 
cott. A question has been asked as to whether it is possible. I 
think it is possible if non-co-operators get the majority, and I 
believe that having regard to the present circumstances of the 
country they are likely to get the majority. I am aware of the 
difficulties of the franchise. I am aware of the rules which 
prevent many of us from entering the Councils. But making every 
allowances for all those difficulties I beliovo that wo shall be in the 
majority. In any case we should adopt the recommendation of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Patel in postpon¬ 
ing the ultimate decision till the Congress of 1923, but in the 
meantime standing for election. If we stand for election in the 
beginning of 1923 the results will be declared before the Congress 
:) 23 nd then we can proceed on facta and not on assumptions. 
I question is also, supposing we are in a majority, what arc we to 
' ? Wo should begin our operations by a formal demand of the 
irticul ir way in which we desire to mend the councils. If our 
u an i are accepted we have obtained a real foundation of Swaraj, 
our demand is not recognised wo must non co-operate with the 
bureaucracy by obstructing everything, every work of the council. 
V.'o must disallow the entire budget, We must move the adjourn¬ 
ment of the House on every possible occasion. In fact we must so 
proceed that the Council will refuse to do any work unless and unti* 
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tnands are satisfied. I am aware of the large powors of veto 
Tch the Governors can exorcise under the Reforms Act, Let 
them govern by veto till the time must come when they must either 
yiold to our demands or withdraw the Reforms Act. In either case 
it is a distinct triumph for the nation and either course must bring 
us noaror to the realisation of our ideal. It has also boon suggested 
that the bureaucracy will never allow the non-co-operators to enter 
the councils, They will alter the rules to prevent such entry. I 
cannot conceive of anything better calculated to strengthen the 
cause of non-co-operation than this. If any such rule is framed I 
should welcome it and again chango the direction of our activities. 
The infant nationality of India roquires these constant struggles 
for its growth and development. It follows from the course I recom¬ 
mend that it would be the duty of the Indian National Congress 
to frame a clear scheme of what we mean by a system of Govern¬ 
ment which is a real foundation of Swaraj. Hitherto we have not 
defined any such system of Government. We hare not done so 
advisedly as it was on the psychological aspect of Swaraj that we 
concentrated our attention. The nation to-day is burning with a 
desire for the attainment of Swaraj. It is the duty of the Congross 
therefore to place before the country a clear sketch of the system of 
Government which we demand. “Swaraj”, I know, is indefinable 
and it is not to be confused with a particular system of Government. 
Yet the national mind must express itself and although the full 
outward expression of Swaraj covers and must necessarily cover the 
whole life-history of a nation the formulation of such a demaud is 
necessary to-day. 


Boycott op Schools and Colleges 


With regard to the question of the boycott of schools and 
colleges, I am still of opinion that such a boycott should 
be carried on as effectively and in the same way as before. 
E however, agree with the recommendations of iho Enquiry 
Committee that proper schools and colleges should also be 
started. 


Boycott op Courts 

With regard to the question of the boycott of lawyers and legal 
institutions, I accept the main recommendations oi ..be Commitr**?. 
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questions have boon raised wbothor the right of defence shh 
Allowed or not and in what cases and for what purposes. I have 
never been in love with the formal rules, and I think it is 
impossible to frame rules which will cover all the circums¬ 
tances which arise in particular cases. All that I desire to 
insist is the keeping in view of the principle of the boycott 
of courts. 


Hindu-Moslem Unity 


With regard to the questions of the Hindu-Moslem unity, 
untouchability, and such matters, I agree with the recommendations 
of the Enquiry Committee. I desire to point out however that 
true unity of all sections of the Indian nation can only be based on 
a proper co-operation and the recognition by each section of the 
rights of the others. We will do little good to the section known 
as untouchables, if we approach them in a spirit of superiority. We 
must engage them in the work before us and wo must work with 
them side by side and shoulder to shoulder. 

Use of “ Khaddar” 

I now come to the question of Khaddar which I regard as one 
of the most important questions before us. On this point I quote 
from my statement made to tbe Bengal Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee on the 22nd of August. I am opposed to tbe manufacture 
:f Khaddi on a commercial basis. Our ideal is to make the people 
of this country self reliant and self-contained. This work is difficult 
but essential and should bo carried on with all our strength. I 
would much rather that a few families became self-contained than 
factories be started on a large scale. Such factories represent a 
short-sighted policy rnd though no doubt they would satisfy tbe 
resent need they must inevitably create an evil which it would be 
difficult to eradicate. It is often stated that Khaddar alone will 
bring us Swaraj. I ask my countrymen to consider in what way 
it is possible for Khaddar to lead us to Swaraj. It is in one sense 
only that the statement may be said to be true. We must regard 
Khaddar as tho symbol of Swaraj. But what would that symbol 
signify 1 To my mind such a symbol-worship requires the spreading 
out of all non co-operation activities in every possible direction. 
1 1 ; is only thus that the speedy attainment of Swaraj is possible, l 
am further of opinion that the Cougress should take up tbo work 
:;f the organisation of tbe labourers and peasant* more effectively 
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iftfan it had hitherto boon done. In conclusion, I ask all sections of 
our countrymen to follow the ideal of Swaraj and the method of 
non-violent non-co operation, to stop all rambling and fruitless 
disputes and discussions, to approach the circumstances with a broad 
mind and without indulging in doctrinaire theories, to make an 
united effort to reach the goal. To-day I repeat the message of 
hope with which wo started. Despair is not for us. Petulance and 
pride, anger and annoyance are not for those who must sacrifice 
themselves for Swaraj. The life of the nation manifests itself in 
many ways and in many directions. We must embrace each and 
every one of these and march on with the banner of Swaraj and 
non-violent non-co-operation in our bands. 




> 
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Indian Retrenchment Committee. 

DULHI-MARCH 2\ r D. 1023. 

Historic*al.—'The demand for the appointment of a Cbm- 
mittee to scrutinise the expen iiture of the Govt, of India, especially 
of the scandalous and lavish wayin which the Military and Railway 
Budget was framed, was very strongly urged by the non-official Indian 
Members in the fii-^t year of the existence of the Reformed Central 
Legislature. It was aO>out this time that the Geddes Committee 
was sitting in London to effect post-war retrenchments in public 
expenditure in England. The Indian demand was however treated 
with contumely and the Government of India solemnly pretested 
in the face of a strong case made up by the non-officials that no 
retronchmeut was possible -vith due regard to Law and Order” 
in tho country. Next year the same demand was urged, as the 
Legislative Assembly had to ag« ee to a taxation of many croros of 
Tepees to save the Govt, from bankruptcy. Eventually Lord Reading 
was prevailed upon to appoint the Indian Retrenchment Committee 
on Sth 1922 and Lord Inchcape was nominated as the Chairman. 

Lord Inchcape was the guiding fi gn ro in the Goddes Committee in 
England and but for him, it was well understood in England, bir 
Eric Geddos, tfre Chairman of t 3e British Committee, whose name 
has since become historic in c „„ection with the drastic cuts in t he 
British budget, could nutnE^ handled British finances in tho vfcry 

able and business-like way he did. , . 

Tho Inchcape Committee bogan its work in London in August 
1922. Lord Inchcape came over to India on November 3rd. and tho 
Committee met for the first time in Delhi on November Sth 1922. 
The Committee was composed as follows. 

The Right Hon’ble Loud Inohcape, g.c.m.g„ k.o.s.i., k.c.i.e 
{Chairman). 

Sir Thomas Sivewright Catto, Bart., o.b.e. 

Mr. Dadiba Mbrwanjee Dalal, o i.e. 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, k.c.i e., k.c v.o. 

The Iion’ble Sir Alexander Robertson Murray, Kt., o.b.k. 

The ilon’ble Mr. Purshotamdas TnAKURDAs, c i i. , m b e. 

Mr. TI. F. Howard, OS.i„ O.I. e. {Secretary). 

Mr J. Milne (Attached Officer.) 
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REPORT OF THE 
The Terms of Reference were 



"To make recommendations to the Government of India for 
effecting forthwith all possible reductions in the expenditure cf the 
Central Government, having regard especially to the present 
financial position and outlook. In so far as questions of policy 
are involved in the expenditure under discussion, these will be Left 
for the exclusive consideration of the Government, but 'it will be 
open to the Committee to review the expenditure an'ii to indicate 
the economies whioh might be effected if particular policies wore 
either adopted, abandoned, or modified.” 

On March 2nd, 1923 the Retrenchment Committee headed by 
Lord Inchcape waited on His Excellency the V'iceroy and presented 
its report. The Report occupies 294 closely printed Foolscap pages. 
It is unanimous, and recommends net redactions amounting to 19J 
crores. The report points out, however, that it will not bo 
possible to secure in the ensuing year the complete reductions pro¬ 
posed and some time must elapse be* 01 * 0 full effect is reached. 
Further large terminal payments will ; j some cases be necessary. 
The committee’s reductions have a reference to the budget 
intimates for the current year 1923-2 *• 


The Main cuts are :— 

Military expenditure ••• 10‘50 Crores. 

Railways ••• ... 4’50 Crores. 

Posts'& Telegraphs ... 1 *30, 'Crores. 

The following is a summary of the recommendations made. 
The first two Parts of the Report, dealing with Military and 
Railway Expenditure have been reproduced in full in this volume 
while the remaining chapters havo either been digested or only the 
recommendations have been given. Some of the more important 
°f the very numerous tables which are given in the report have 
been reproduced on page 373 et sequel . 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
Military Services. 

The Committee recommend the total net budget for 1923-24 
to bo fixed at 57? crores, subject to addition aa may bo 
necessary on account of tbo delay which rn’UBt ensue in carrying out 
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V the^iproposod changes, Tho reduction of 10i crores on the net 
budget for 1922*23 is made up as follows : — 

(1) Reduction in the strength of the fighting services, saving 
3 croros, namely. — 

(a) reduction of 5,760 British infantry by reducing the peace 
establishment battalions from 1012 to 884 per battalion, 
(b) reduction of three British cavalry regiments, (c) 
reduction of artillery establishments involving a raving 
of 10 per cent, in the expenditure ; (d) reduction of 6,613 
from the Indian troops by reducing the peace establishment 
from 806 to 766 per battalion in the 80 active battalions 
now maintained and by reducing the strength of the 
training battalions by 50 per cent. 

(2) Steps to be taken to organise an effective reserve, thereby 
enabling the peace strength of Indian battalions to be reduced to 
20 per cent, below the war establishment. 

(3) Considerable reductions to be made in motor vehicles by 
economies of running, 

(4) Supply services to be re-organised on a less expensive bn is 
and the stocks reduced, particularly of ordnance stores. 

(5) Reduction of 67 laths in the expenditure on military works. 

(6) The Royal Indian Marine Service to be drastically curtailed 
and reorganised, the three existing troop-ships to be laid up until 
sold and various other vessels scrapped. 


The Committee add that the reductions suggested by thorn have 
been agreed to generally by the Commandor-in-Cbief, but that they 
recognise that in a great administration such as the army in Iudia* 
of which he is the responsible head, in working out the reductions 
and in giving effect to them he may find it desirable lo make some 
minor modifications which may result in greater expenditure under 
one head and reduced expenditure under another and that'hey 
consider that, so long as the increase involved is more than counter¬ 
balanced by tho reduction, tho actual working out of details should 
bo left in his bands. The Committoe say :— 

“We do not, however, consider that the Government of India 
should bo satisfied with a Military Budget of Rs. 57 crores, and wo 
recommend that a close watch be kept on the details of military ex¬ 
penditure with the object of bringing about a progreesivo reduction 
in the future, should a further fall in prices take place. Wo consider 
that it may be possible, after a few years, to reduce the Military 
Budget to a 6um not exceeding Rs. 50 croros, although the 
Commander-in Chief does not subscribe to this opinion, Even this 
ie more, in our opinion, than tbo tex*p;yer in India should be called 
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upon to pay, and though the revenue may increase through a rerival 
of trade, there would, we think, still be no justification ior no 
keeping a strict eye on Military expenditure with a view to its 

further reduction, , ' 0 

“Having reviewed the expenditure of the Military Servicos, 
we recommend that (l) the total net Budget for 1923-24 bo fixed 
at Rs. 67,75,00,000, subject to such addition as may bo necessary 
on account of tLe delay which roust ensue in carrying out 
proposed changes, and (2) military expenditure aftcr^a few years 
be brought down to a sum not exceeding Rs. 50 crores. 


Railways. 

Tho Committee’s remarks on Railways occupy 30 pages of the 
report and contain many criticisms from a business point of view ot 
the way in which money has been spent on renewals and leplaco- 
mentn. The Committee draw prominent attention to tho expouc 1 - 
turo on certain lines which aro at present uuromunerative, -they a so 
consider that the increase of locomotives and rolling-stock has in 
certain cases outstripped tho present traffic requirements. 10 
Committee recommend that the expenditure on r.nremunerative lines 
should be curtailed. As regards railways as a whole they consider 
that steps should be taken to curtail the working expenses as 
necessary to ensure that under normal conditions an avoroge return 
of at least five and a half per cent, is obtained on the capital 
invested by the State. They also recommend that the present 
system of programmes of revenue and expenditure should bo 
abolished, adequate financial provision being made annually by eau 
railway for tho maintenance and renewal of the permanent way and 

rolling stock. , 

As regards administration, the Committee recommend that 
Agents of railways be designated General Managers and he mu ^ 
responsible for the administration, working and financial resultL o 
their railways, They strongly recommend the immediate appoint¬ 
ment of an experienced financial adviser to ensure that financial 
considerations ore given due weight beforo expenditure is incumc 
Of the total reduction of four and a half crores on the 
budget, 2 crores 60 lakhs is to be effected in tbo programme ol 
revenue and tbo remainder on the ordinary working expenses, 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

A reduction of one crore ?.nd SO lakh*, exclusive of a reduction 
r>: 50 lakb» in capital expenditure on the Telegraph department, i* 
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, the reductions to bo effocted mainly by tho following 
measures * 

(a) Reduction in the post and telegraph staff by 25 lakhs ; 

(J) Sundry reductions amounting to 7 lakhs in the cost oi 

conveyance of mails ; .. 

(c) A reduction of 9 lakhs in tho construction and mam- 
tonance of postal buildings chargeablo to revenuo , 

(A) Reserve stock of stores limited to nine months supply and 
a saving in tho purchases of stores of 54 lakhs , 

(e) A reduction of 7 lakhs in house and travelling allow- 

ances of the staff ; .• 

(J) A reduction of 15 lakhs in supplies, furniture and contin¬ 
gencies ; , 

ig) Dismantling of obsolete wireless stations , an 
(A) Reduction of 7-34 lakhs mado up of a number oi small item,, 
in tho Indo-European Telegraph department. 

General Administration. 

A reduction of 51 lakhs, oi which 16 lakhs merely represents 
transfer to the head ‘Interest in respect of management of debt 
and lms been excluded from tho aggregate total. 

The principal items making up tho remainder are 

(a) Sundry reductions iu the number of peons and m contingent 

charges in all departments of tho Secretariat , , , , , 

(b) Reallocation of business as at present conducted by tho 
Commerce, Industries, Revenue and Agriculture, Education aud 
Health, Public Works and Railway departments ; the Railways and 
Pests and Telegraphs to be grouped into a single portfolio, tho 
activities of the remaining departments mentioned above being 
curtailed arid concentrated into two departments, namely, Conun or co 
and General, representing a saving of 14 lakhs. Iheeo proposals 
involve the delegation of purely administrative work connected 
with customs, salt and opium to the present board oi Inland 
Revenue, which will be somewhat enlarged, the extra cost beii 0 
included in the above estimate of savings, tariffs to continue to bo 
administered by the Commerce department. 

(c) Abolition of tho appointment of Iuspcctor-General of 
Irrigation ; 

(d) The functions of the Central Intelligence Bureau to bo 
curtailed aud a saving of 4 lakhs effected in ease oi attached oilmen, 
involving ihtev alid the abolition of tho post oi buucutioual Com¬ 
missioner 
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^ .-^y f e ) The grant-in-aid from the Treasury to tbo cost of tbo India 
)ffice to be reviewed and the net cost to the Indian revenue reduced 
by £ 48,700 under general administration and £ 2,700 undor 
stationery and printing ; 

(/) Net cost of the High Commissioner's offico to be reduced 
by £ 52,000 under general administration and £ 2,000 under 
stationery and printing, 


Miscellaneous Cuts. 

Tbo figures in the undermentioned beads indicate the reductions 
in thousands of rupees : — 

Land Revenue 397, consisting mostly of reduction in the North- 
West Frontier Province; Excise 13; Registration 4 ; Ecclesiastical 
200, to be effected by savings on the five chaplains already abolished 
and loaving unfilled 16 vacancies whioh will arise from the retire¬ 
ments next year. 

Scientific departments, 3000, the main items of reduction 
being — 

(0 the restriction of survey work and the number of survey 
parties, (it) leaving unfilled certain vacancies in geological survey, 
(in) restriction in the purchase of quinine, ( iv ) list of protected 
monuments to be curtailed and the provision for preservation of 
ancient monuments and gardens under Archteology to be reduced 
by 6 lakhs. 

Education 519, consisting of miscellaneous reductions in minor 
Miindhistrations, on grants-in-aid, the establishment of the new 
University at Delhi to be reconsidered. 

Civil Aviation 33, mainly by reduction ol the post of 
chief inspector. 

Miscellaneous department 1118, due mainly to (i) a further re¬ 
duction in the Commercial Intelligence department, ( ii) an automatic 
saving on the Census charges, (iii) restriction of the activitis of tbo 
Indian Stores department, (iv) the abolitionjof the separatee appoint¬ 
ment of an Indian Trade Commissioner in London, his dutie being 
transferred to the High Commissioner with a provision of £s 2,000 
for establishment; famine relief 27 ; territorial and political pensions 
108 ; superannuation allowances and pensions 632 ; medical services 
and public health to be combined under the Director-General, 
abolishing the separate post of public health Commissioner and the 
Directed of Medical Research also to be abolished, bie dutieB being 
taken over by the Director, Kasauli Institute. The payment of 

research officers shown in the demands as 11 bacteriological 
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o ceaso to be made from tbe central revenues and the 
to the Research Fund Association to be discontinued, 
tho association to utilise the accumulated funds of 33J lakh-; 
derived from Government contribution and earmarked for a new 
central institute on the maintenance of medioal research. The 
reduction of the purchase of stores for the X*Ray Institute is 127. 
Miscellaneous savings under both heads in minor administrations 
£re 303. The total savings under both heads are 1,419, 

Under Salt a reduotion has been made to the extent of 1,950 
and in opium 2,000. In civil works 1,530 by reductions in the 
Provision for new works and repairs and the amalgamation of the 
establishments in Rajputana and Central India ; Stationery and 
Printing 1,037 by reductions in Government presses and allowances 
for loss consumption and lower prices of paper. 

Forests 690. The Committee urge tho necessity of the 
development of forests on commercial lines and for a radical 
ohange in methods of administration. They recommend that tho 
control of forests under the central Government be vested-in a 
Manager with commercial experience assisted by technical experts, 
^-hoy also recommend the reconsideration of the expenditure on 
the DehraDun Forest Institute. 

Agriculture 286. The Committee recommend that two of the 
military dairy farms be transferred forthwith to the Agricultural 
department; that the necessity for retaining tho Sugar Bureau be 
examined aud that tho Mukteswar Institute be placed on a soli- 
supporting basis. 

. Jails 480 ; these reductions are mainly the result of a special 
focal enquiry by the Govt, into the expenditure of the Andamana. 

Ports and pilotage 211 ; tho Committee recommend that early 
0 fopa be taken to make these services entirely solf-supportiDg, 

Audit 376, by the reduction and conversion of certain appoint- 
; it is recommended that the possibility of separating accounts 
a,J d audit be examined and simplification of rules considered. As 
re 8 ards currency the Committee examiued the relative cost of the silver 
^Tee and the one rupee note and considor that, if, as appears to be 
case, a saving would accrue from the discontinuance of the one* 
ru Pee note, the issue of these notes should be abandoned. 

Mints 412 ; the Committee recommend tho retention of two 
with the lowest possible establishment and that tho possibility 
°* closing the silver portion of the Calcutta Mint and tho nickel 
Portion of the Bombay mint bo explored. 

In a special chapter on 1 Pay and Leave Allowances * the 
Committee indicate a heavy increase in expenditure, particularly in 
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*de subordinate services and recommend a special enquiry owing to 
the fall in the prices. They also recommend modifications of the 
travelling allowance rules and indicate the necessity of revising 
present leave rules as being too liberal and expensive. 

In the last Chapter the Committee conclude their remarks after 
making some general observations and a detailed list is given of 
the reductions proposed. (See pp. 368—72.) 
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of the Inchcape Committee 
PART 1. 

MILITARY SERVICES. 

Introductory Remarks. 

The estimate of net expenditure for 1922-23 compares with the 
r0 vised estimate for 1921-22 aud the actual net expenditure of 
1913.14 as follows :— 

Rs, 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure ••• 29,34,41,000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate ••• 09,34,69,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate • •• 67,75,26,000 

2, The largo increase in the expenditure on the military services 
lR the direct outcome of the war and may be attributed to five main 
°au$es :_ 





( i) The general rise in prices. 

(it) The enhanced ratc^ of pay granted to all ranks. 

(Hi) Itnprovements in the standard of comfort of the troops. 
(iv) Additions to and improvements in equipment, etc., and 
the adoption of a higher standard oi training. 

( v) The increase in non-effective charges from Rs. 5 crofes 
before the war to Rs. 9 crores at the present time. 

3. We appreciate the great difficulties with which the military 
Authorities in India have had to contend during the transition period 
* r °m war to poace conditions, when large armies had to bo derno- 
bdiaefj concurrently with reorganisation undertaken in the light of 
the lessons of the war. Hostilities with Afghanistan and operations 

the Frontier intervened while demobilization was in progress, and 
the growing cost oi the army coupled with a deterioration of the 
General financial position of the country have more than onco 
Necessitated the complete revision of schemes >>ropo6ed for the future 
imposition, organisation and distribution of lie Army in India. 

4. The expenditure which has beep incurred in thn past raa y 
have been inevitable, but the question is whether India can afford to 
^Aintain military expenditure on tbo present scale as an insuraiu 
Against future eventualities. In our opinion the repeated dt/'citaof the 

few years, in spite of the imposition of heavy new taxc.^on, hav * 
^ade it abundantly clear that India cannot ai^ord this expenditur . 

So long a9 peace conditions obtain, the first essential is for India 
balance her x budget, and this can only be secured by a very uhi 
tantial. reduction in the military estimates. In this connection it 
be remembered that tiw budget estimate for 1922-23 did not 
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present the fall annual expenditure which would have been incurred 
on rhe military services but for certain fortuitous circumstances ; the 
string to of the army was under establishment, purchases of supplies 
were below normal, as there were large accumulations of stocks of 
provisions, clothing and other stores, and the estimate also assumed 
large non-recurring receipts from sales of surplus war Btores and 
other sources. Further we understand that inadequate provision 
was made for the maintenance of the Royal Air Force, and that 
considerable additional expenditure will be necessary in future years. 
If allowance were made for these factors, the expenditure required 
for 1922-23 would have been as follows :— 


Budget Estimate for 1922-23 
Shortage of establishment 
Reduction in stocks 

Sale of surplus stores and receipts from 
arrear payments, etc. • •• 

Addition required for Air Force say 

Total 


Rs. 

67,75,26,000 

64,00,000 

1,62,99,000 

88,57,000 
47,00,000 

71,37,82.000 


5, Considerable public attention has naturally been displayed 
on the subject of the future policy with regard to Wazirisfcan and 
we have reviewed this question in its bearing on the finances of 
India. We are informed that there is no idea in the mind of the 
Government of India of continuing a forward policy of military 
domination up to the Durand line at the present time, and that the 
idea has 1* en abandoned. It is impossible to estimate what expen¬ 
diture will be required in Waziristan in 1923-24 until the military and 
political situation is cleared up, but wo understand that the Govt, 
have in view a policy which aims at early and substantial leduotion. 

6. We now deal with the expenditure of each of the four 
services, which is as follows :— 


— 

1913 14. 

1921 22. 

1922-23. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Army 

27.87,45,000 

61,82,42,000 

60 42,30.000 

Royal Air Force 

41,000 

1,34,29,000 

1,41.00,000 

Iioyal Indian Marine ... 

63,49.000 

1.03,91,000 

1,36,99,000 

Military Works 

1 1,33,06,000 

5,14,07,000 

4,54,97,000 

Total 

: 29,84,41.000 

69,34,69,000 

67,75.26,000 
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T!ie estimato of not expenditure in 1922-23 compares with the 
revised estimate for 1921-22 and the actual expenditure in 1913-14 
as follows :— 

Re. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure ... 27,87,45,000 

1921-22, Revised Estimate ... 61,82,42,000 

1922*23, Budget Estimate ••• 60,42,30,000 

An analysis of the expenditure under the main headings is 

attached as Appendix A. It will bo observed that there has been 
a total increase in the net cost of the Army since 1913-14 of 
Rs. 32,54,85.000 or 117 percent, and that this increase is distributed 
over all tho important headings, 

Strength of the Army. 

2. The total authorised establishment of. tho Fighting and 
Administrative Services, exclusive of Aden, Persia and the Colonies 
and omitting reservists and auxiliary and territorial forces, was 
309,893 on 1st April 1922 compared with 301,502 on 1st April 
1914 made up as follows :— 







Fighting Sbbvices, 
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Administrative 

TVifrol 







Services. 



o 

— 

Army, 

Air Force. 
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19U. 

1022. 

1014. 

4922. 

1914. 

1922. 

1914. 

1922. 

o *-* 

a v 

Rri t i b hi 
Troops | 

1 

76,214 

68,680 


1,859 

3,816 

7,206 

80,090 

77,761 

—2,339 

Irul i an 
Troops 

i 155,437 

144,G17 


o 

2.213 

25,938 

156,650 

170,657 

+ 13,1/07 

Civilians' 




St 

5 477 

10,007 

5,477 

10,091 

+ 4,614 

P cilowers 

19*763 

20,408 


1,198 

*39,522 

29,798 

59,285 

61,494 

— 7,791 

Total ...! 

250,444 

233,801 

... 

3 143 

> Ui * 
lO 

©, 

1 5* 

72,949 

301,502 

309,893 

+ 8,931 
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crease | 

—10,643 

+ 3,143 

4*21,891 


m 

+ 8391 


' Includes f.bout 14,000 Mule drivers of Animal Transport, and .000 

*non of Aruiy Bearer ami Ho rntat Corps who were followers bofr,«i the v,hut 
v, i>o hav. BiH'-c b.ea granted •* combatant ’* Itita* f r - Taticnp, etc. 
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This fable shows that although a considerable roduction has 
been effected in tho strength of the fighting services, this has been 
more than set off by the increase of staff employed in the adminis¬ 
trative services, and the total establishment has increased by 8,391. 
A detailed analysis of the personnel is given in Appendix B. 

Apart from financial considerations the strength and distribution 
of the army necessary for the defence of India and tho maintenance 
of internal security are matters which we feel must be left largely 
in tho hands of Ilis Excellency the Coramander-iu-Chief. 

Fighting Services 


3. Since 1913-14 the fighting efficiency of the army has been 
increased enormously by the introduction of modern rifles, machine 
guns, etc., and, while we are informed that, so far as external 
menace is concerned, there has probably been a relatively greater 
improvement in the equipment of neighbouring tribes and the 
Afghan forces, it must be borne in mind that a large portion of the 
army is maintained for internal security. 

4. j British Infantry —Of the total 70,545 British troops in 
India, including 1859 Air Force, 46,200 are infantry, the strength 
of which has been reduced by 6,056 officers and men since 1913-14 
or by 11'2 per cent. There are now 45 Battalions of British Infantry 
compared with 51 in 1913-14 but although the fighting efficiency of 
each o. these units has greatly increased, no redaction has taken 
place in the composition of ib9 battalions. On the contrary the 
peace strength of these units has been considerably increased as 
shown below :— 



1913-U 

1922-23 

British Officers 

28 ; 

28 

Biitiau Other Ranks 

1,001 i 

1,012 

Indian Ranks 

J 37 

, • 45 

Followers, Class 1 

J 25 


1 48 

Total 

1,069 

1,158 


It will bn observed that tho number of British Other Ranks on 
the peace c ublishmer* has increased from 1,004 in 1913-14 to 
lj012 in 1922 23 and that the strength of the unit has also been 
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ased by the addition of 45 Indian ranks to act as mule drivers 
for machine guns and 36 followers for miscellaneous duties, e.g. t 
cooks, tailora, etc. On mobilisation tho peace establishment of 
battalions is reduced and only 840 British Other Ranks per battalion 
are retained on the war establishment. Me do not think there is 
any necessity for maintaining a peace establishment, on a much 
higher scale than the war establishment. In England and elsewhere 
tho policy is to maintain peace cadres about 25 per cent below 
the war establishments, which are capable of rapid expansion in war 
and a similar practice obtains in certain sections of the army ia 
India. We recoguiso that iu India reinforcements of British troops 
cannot be obtained in less than about two months, but from state¬ 
ments which have been supplied to us, it appears that, as at present 
contemplated, only 5 battalions of British troops would bo engaged 
on active operations during the first two months after mobilisation. 
During this period, the estimated wastage of these troops on a 
7i per cent basis would be 630 men and we cannot think that any 
serious difficulty would arise if in war this number bad to be found 
from the troops required for internal security, although we realise 
that this will entail a temporary pooling of resources as was found 
necessary in the Great War. In our opinion the number of troops 
per battalion required on mobilisation to maintain internal order 
in India should be capable of a considerable reduction in view of 
the increased fighting efficiency of the units.. We recommend that 
the peace establishments of British battalions should be fixed at 
884 British Ofchor Ranks, the number required tor tho war establish¬ 
ment plus a margin of 5 per cent, to provide for men who may be 
absent through sickness, etc. This proposal would otFoct a reduction 
of 5,760 British Infantry. We are informed that the estimated cost 
of a British soldier in Indin is Rs. 2,500 per annum for 1922-23 and 
a reduction of 5,760 men would therefore save Rs. 1,44,00,000 
per annum. 

5. Indian Infantry .—The peaco establishment of Indian Other 
Ranks in an Indian battalion is 826 except in tho case of training 
battalions with which we deal later. The war establishment of tho 
battalions is 766 and we consider ‘here is little justification for 
maintaining the peace strength of these units in excess of the war 
establishment, as any deficiency on account of eickneas can bo made 
up by drawing on tho training battalions aod reserve. Wo recom¬ 
mend, therefore, that the number of Indian troops per battalion 
3hould be reduced to 766 forthwith which would effect a redv.ctiuu 
of 4,800 troops in tho 80 active battalions now maintained. 

Under the existing organisation there ia one trailing battalion 
for every four active battalions. The ost d li hmcnt of a training 
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talion is fixed at 650 based upon tbo normal intake of recruits 
for the four active battalions and the estimated wastage during tbo 
first two months of a campaign. The reductions which we have 
proposed in the size ot the active battalions will reduce the intake 
of recruits and effect an automatic reduction of 17 men per training 
battalion. We have also examined the wastage figures in recent 
campaigns and consider that the provision made for wastage in 
calculating the required strength of training battalions is excessive. 
Further, no allowance appears to have boon made for the fact that 
during the first two months after mobilisation a considerable number 
of recruits will have completed their training. In these circum¬ 
stances we are of opinion that no difficulty would be experienced 
if th9 strength of the training battalions was reduced by 50 per 
battalion saving 1,000 men. 

A similar position obtains in regard to Pioneer battalions. 
.T,i. re are 9 active and 3 training battalions with a total strength of 
7,341 and 1,29G men respectively. We consider that the peace 
establishment of the active battalions should be reduced to 722 the 
number required for the War establishment, saving 843 men. No 
reduction in the strength of training battalions appears practicable. 

The position in regard to Gurkhas is somewhat different from 
the ordinary Indian battalions. The peace establishment fixed at 
941 includes recruits and provision for wastage and no training 
battalions are providod. We are informed that the number of 
Gurkhas which can be obtained is strictly limited to the existing 
strength and we make no recommendation. 

The total immediate reduction in Indian troops which wo recorn 
mond above is 6,643 men. We are informed that the avorage cost 
u a Sepoy in 1922-23 was Rs. 631, so that a reduction of 6,643 men 
would effect a saving of Rs. 42 lakhs. 

At the present time the authorised strength of the roserve 
* 34,000 Infantry, but the actual strength ia only 8,900 owing, 
ve understand, to considerable difficulty having been experienced 
in obtaining the required numbers. We have suggested to the 
Comm^iider-in-Chief that an increase in the reserve pay would 
r tract more men, and that, in addition, consideration 
should be given to the inclusion of a term of service with the reserve 
'n every man's attestation on enrolment. This proposal has been 
considered by the military authorities and it is suggested that the 
' M -;' r 3 of enlistment should be altorod to include five year ’ service 
with the colours and ten years with the reserve if required, the pay of 
reservists to bo increased to Rs. 7 per mensem for the first fivo years 
in the reserve a fid Rs. 4 for the last five years, the total colour plus 
/cfiorvo service of 15 years to count for pension at Rs. 3 per month, 
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think that a schema of this nature would prove attractive 
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think that; a scooma 01 tuio u . — ** . , , 

to the men but that the provision of a pension should be^accom- 

panied by a liability toba ^J 6 J r “dotted" we consider that 

national emergency. If this proposal u p , j 

the peace establishment of battalions shou 0 5 0 (? r cent 

a cadre basis which might ultimately be firedjrt. 2 J P er ““‘* 

below the war establishment. This wouc e . T 0 ,. Q f j.j, e 

of about 14,000 men or Rs. 88,34,000 less the increased cost 

reserve which would not oxceed Rs. 2.) la 'ha. 

The proposal to increase the period of enlistment with the 
colours would also ultimately reduce the number of ^cruita required 
annually This in turn would reduce the establishment of the 
training battalions and the strength of the recruiting staff and resul 
in considerable further economy. 

6 Cavalry. _ The number of British Regiments has been 

reduced from pin 1913-14 to 8 required for 1922-23 and the Indian 
regta.ut, have b..» reduce, I Iron. 39 ,o 21. *•«;•»» 

the U,itl.h C.».lr»r.8,,»e,,t..tould"Ot »o »l 

Indian regiments and consider that •> 

should be dispensed with for 1923-24, saving Rs. <4,00 000. 

7. Artillery.—The number of Britisl. Officers 

Artillery has decreased from 15 ’| 0t !" 9 q [1iov Ka „ks has increased 
23, but tbo number of Indian Officer* a Mblishment of the 

l-Oie .0 132 „ 13.902 .0 <* SFtoU S48W. M. of 

Artillery has slightly increased from 20 • available and 

the opinion that, in view of the ®od«nXXtion of aeroplanes, 

their increased effectiveness owing to t ecoIlomy in Artillery 

improved signalling arrangements etc ^ t reduction of 10 

establishment should be possible air ^ qq qqq 

per cent, in expenditure which would efTec l ^ ’ 

S£-,J * » recomineiidation, ,0. 

S Air Force, with which we deal in a separate section of our 

Summary. —The adoption of our proposals will involve a 
recurring saving of Rs. 303 lakhs a year which will ultimately rise 
to Rs 3G6 lakhs. The budget for 1922 ‘23, however, took in " 

account a saving of IK 04 Ukh. due to a temporary short«;i oi 
British troops compared with the establishment now authiat.it. 
Our recommendations will *bti« yiel 1 a net u.dit.ipnal saving of 
Us. 230 lakhs a year immediately on their introduction and .t should 
bo possible to increase this saving in the near future to Rs. 30- 
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s a year. We recognise, however, that it will not be possible 
to secure the whole of the former saving in 1923-24. 


Army Headquarters, Staff of Commands, etc. 

Rs. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure ... 92,49,948 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate ... 1,84,57,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate ... 1,83,08,200 

10. A considerable portion of the large increase in expendi¬ 
ture under this heading since 1913-14 is due to the introduction 
of the four Command system in 1921. We are informed that the 
basic factors which determined the adoption of four Commands 
were :— 

(a) the limitations placed on the size of the area which can be 

efficiently controlled by one man ; 

(b) the desirability of making military districts coincident 

with civil provinces ; 

(c) the importance of providing adequate machinery to deal 

with the additional military liability imposed by 
incernal security once the field army has left the area ; 

(d) the necessity of placing with Army Commanders the 

administrative control of, and the responsibility for, 
the troops under their command. 


It was anticipated that under the new organisation considerable 
relief would be afforded to army headquarters by an extensive 
decentralization of control, hut in this connection the military 
authorities submitted that it would be futile to hope, even with the 
utmost decentralisation, that * be staff at head quarters could be? 
reduced to the pre war level. 

i 1. Kstablishnmt of Officers of higher ranks .—The sanctioned 
establishment of Officers of higher ranks not holding regimental 
appointmei (t.e,, above the rank of Lieutenant Colonel) is as 


follows ;— 

Sanctioned 

Establishment. 

Field Marshal 

1 

Generals 

3 

Lieutenant-Generals 

G 

Major-Generals 

24 

Colonels 

no 


We are informed that tho Military authorities propose to reduce 
the establishment by two Lieutenant-Generals and seven Major- 
Generals which will effect a future saving in non-effective change, 
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Army Headquarters — 

Rb. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure ••• 28,56,148 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate — nb.lo.UUU 

1922- 23, Budget Estimato — ol,89,UUU 

The total expenditure for 1922-23 is more than double that of 
1913-14 although the number of troops in the fighting services has 
decreased by 15,517 and provision has been madefor decentralising 
the control of minor matters to the Commands. The establishment 
of Army Headquarters has increased as follows 

1913-14. 

No. 

Officers - - 

Civilians — ^ 

Menials ••• M ‘ 

Those numbers for 1913-14 represent the 


<8L 


1922-23. 

No. 

153 
729 
310 

,or ion— - — authorised establish¬ 

ment and exclude attached officers whose pay was charged against 
the unit to Which they belonged. Including those officers and 
second officers in 1922-23 the following statement shows the growth 

of the establishment of officers and clerks in each sectiou of Army 

Headquarters 


Branch. 

1913-14. 

192! 

2-23. 

General Staff ••• 

Adjutant General 
Quartermaster-General 

Ordnance 

Military Secretary 

Ilis Excellancy the Com- 
mauder-in-Chief and Per¬ 
sonal Staff 

Officers. 

48 

20 

22 

5 

2 

n 

1 

Clerks. 

59 

94 

128 

32 

22 

Officers. 

49 

36 

59 

5 

8 

i 

Clerks. 

91 

180 

362 

36 

56 

4 

Total 

104 

335 

164 

729 


The establishments for 1922 23 were recently examined by « 
Committee appointed by the Government of India and peered 

over by the Hon’blo Mr. Innes. The Committee recommended U a 
13(a) 
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authorised establishment of Army Headquarters* excluding 
attached officers, should be reduced from 153 to 108 saving iu officers" 
pay Rs. 8,13,000. Tho Commander-in-Cbief has agreed that the 
Dumber of officers should be reduced to 134 saving Re. 3,09,600, but 
wo consider that further reductions are possible. For example we 
consider that the post of Chemical Adviser in tho General staff 
Branch should be abolished. Further, we think that tho possibility 
of amalgamating the Directorates of military training and military 
operations should be explored. The Directorate of organisation and 
mobilisation and the Directorate of Auxiliary Forces might, we think, 
possibly be absorbed by the Directorate of staff duties and the 
Controller of contracts by the Directorate of supplies and transport. 

We are informed that the position of Deputy Quartermaster 
General has been abolished at the War Office in England and we 
see no reason for its retention in India. 

It is obviously not practicable in the limited time at our disposal 
to make any very definite detailed recommendations but we consider 
that the provision for officers at Army Headquarters should bo 
reduced to the full extent recommended by the Innes Committee and 
that at least Rs. 4 lakhs of this saving should be effected in 1923-24 
and that a further reduction Bhould bo kept in view. 

With regard to clerks th6 Innes Committee recommended a 
lump out of Rs. 9 lakhs based upon a Fro rata reduction in tho 
number of clerks to that recommended in the case of officers. The 
Commander-in Chief has agreed to a reduction of approximately Rs. 
1,30,800, but we consider that a saving of at least Rs. 2,00,000 
should be effected for 1923-24. 

We have discussed the question of the Headquarters staff very 
fullv with the Commander-in-Cbief who has shown every desire to 
r dace it as far as practicable. A3 a result of our discussion we 
recommended that tho total provision for Army Headquarters for 
1923-24 should bo limited to Rs. 55,89,000, a reduction of 
Its. 6,00,000. 

13, Staff of Commands , Districts , Brigades , etc .— 


Districts 

Brigades. 

Rs. 


Commands, 


Rs. 


1913 14, Actual Expenditure ••• 4,86,498 55.85,000 

1921 22, Revised Estimates ... 30,45,000 87,32,000 

1922 23, Budget Estimates ... 30,14,380 93,03,S60 

Before the war the army in India (exclusive of Burma and 
Aden) was organised under two Commands subdivided into 9 
Divisions vrhich were again subdivided into 32 Brigades and 5 
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Brigades. Id addition there were 3 Independent Brigadns 
who dealt directly with Army Headquarters. 

Under the post-war organisation India is divided for administra¬ 
tive purposes into 4 Areas or Commands. These are subdivided 
into 13 districts which are further subdivided into 29 Brigade areas, 
and in addition there are 5 Cavalry Brigades. The troops in W.jziri- 
stan are temporarily under the direct control of Army Headquarters, 

The underlying principle of the present organisation appears to 
bo that the Army should be in a continual state of preparedness for 
instant operations in the event of war or unrest. We are informed 
that the total annual cost of the 4-Comraand scheme when intro¬ 
duced was Rs. 31,00,000. In our opinion it is a question whether 
this largo expenditure can be justified and wo understand that if 
the scheme i 3 finally adopted considerable additional expenditure 
will be necessary to provide office accommodation, etc. W e consider 
that the organisation should be the minimum necessary to enable 
rapid transition to be made from peace to war conditions ir > the 
event of emergency# We are informed that if the numb; r of 
Commands were reduced to three a direct saving of Rs. 3,59,000 
would be effected. At the same time we feel that the present- 
system of four Commands has been so recently inaugurated that it 
might be given a further trial for 12 months after ~”hich tho "whole 
question should bo reviewed but in the meantime o expenditure 
should be incurred on new offices. 

14. With regard to districts we understand that steps will be 
taken to reduce the number and that a saving of Rs. 4 lakhs will be 
effected in 1923-24. 

15. We understand the increased coat of Districts anci 
Brigades in 1922-23 compared with 1921-22 i9 due to the transfer of 
Rc. 6,62,000 for mechanical transport charges from another heading 
an 1 the provision of Rs. 3,64,000 for syce and forage allowances for 
cancers’ chargers. We consider that the number of motor cars in 
use in Districts and Brigades is oxcessivo and we deal with this 
qiK'tiou a- a later stage. 

16. Summary .—We command that the provision fc. Commands, 
Districts and Brigades in 1923-24 should be reduced by Rs. ‘<,00,000, 
in addition to which there will be savings under transport and 
forage chargee. 

17. Embarkation and Bailnay Transport Staff-- 

Embarkation Staff. J&ailway Transport b.ta, r f. 

Re. Rs. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure Nil 13,300 

1921- 22, Revisod Estimate 53,000 40 0,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate ... 1*58,300 4.86,000 
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His' Before the war the work connected with tbo embarkation and 
disembarkation of troops at Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta was 
carried on by the ordinary staff of the District Brigade. There was 
also no separate organisation for dealing with the transportation of 
troops by rail, the necessary work being performed by the ordinary 
staff of the Divisions. We recommend that all work in connection 
with removement of troop3 should bo decentralised to Commands 
and Districts and that the total provision for Embarkation and 
Railway Transport Staff bo limited to Rs. 3,00,000, a saving of 
Rs. 3,44,300. 

Transport Charges. 

18. The estimated cost of transport for 1922-23 compared 
with 1913-14 is as follows 


<SL 


— 

1913 14 

1921-22, 
Revised Ex¬ 
penditure. 

1922-23. 

Budget. 


Rs. 

Be. 

Rs. 

Animal transport. 

1,27,84,000 

] r 

1,81,17,000 

Hire of transport. 
Mechanical trans¬ 

3,22,000 

^ 2,15,33,000 

42,65,000 

port. 

x ail, Road, Sea 
nnd inland water 

Ml 

1,41,38,000 

1,86,43,000 

charges. 

01,83,000 

3,63,55,000 

2,39,75,000 

Total 

1,92.89,000 

7.20,26,000 

6.00.00,000 


This table shows that the total cost of transport has increased 
m-ire than threefold compared with 1913-14 although the numbor 
'•f fighting troops has been reduced. Wo are of opinion that 
'his large increase is due to a considerable extent to the organization 
being maintained in a state of preparedness for war and it appears 
tba 4 the introduction of improved method of transport hue resulted 
in the maintenance of a dual organization with a combined capacity 
far in excess of that available in 1913 14. We consider the main¬ 
tenance cf a Iarg<* transport reserve cannot b( justified in present 
financial circumstances, and that it should be possible to reduce tbo 
total co* f of animal and mechanical transport ro approximately 
double ti e pre-war expenditure 
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». 19 , Animal and Mechanical Transport, —The following state¬ 


ment shows the personnel employed in connection with the animal 
and mechanical transport in 1913-14 and 1922-23 respectively 


— 

1913-14. 

1922-23. 

Anita al 
transport 

Mechani¬ 
cal trans¬ 
port. 

Animal 

tranaopor. 

Mechani¬ 
cal trans¬ 
port. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Officers with King’s Corns. ••• 

62 

Nil 

64 

149 

British other ranks 

196 

... 

78 

950 

Indian Officers ••• . 

66 

... 

193 

29 

Indian other rannks 

1,155 

... 

11,488 

2,782 

Civilians • •• . 

98 

... 

130 

622 

Followers including article* ••• 

23,000 

... 

7,649 

3,099 

Total 

24,677 

Nil 

19.G02 

7,631 


This table shows that the total personnel employed on transport 
duties has increased from 24,577 in 1913 14 to -.7,- o in *—•-'3 
due mainly to tho introduction of mechanical transport. _ 

With rogard to animal transport considerable savings will 
accrue from the fall in prices of fodder, eto,, which has taken place 
since last year. We refer to these saviugs in our observations in 

regard to stocks. . n 

The increase in the C 03 fc of hire of transport from Rs. 3, ^,000 
in 1913-14 to Rs. 42,65,000 required from 1922*23 is duo to the 
inclusion of Ra. 30,00,000 for hirod transport on the Harnai Fort 
Landeman Road in Baluchistan. ^ o are informed that a light 
railway could be constructed from Hindubagh to hort Sandoman, 
a distance of about 70 miles at a cost of about Rs.^ 35 iakhs. We think 
that tender should be obtained for the construction of this lino and 
if the cost involved approximates to the figure named, we ocom- 
mend that the work should bo taken in baud forthwith. The 
remaining increase in tho cost of hired transport. Rs. 9,43,000, is 
said to bo duo to higher contract rates and partly to tho larger 
movements of stores for Indian units uot previously supplied. 

20. We have exirained the position in regard to mechanical 
transport and attach a statement (Appendix C) abv.w, ig tho optimal 
od military requirements and the present stock of \ caides, c’acsific 1 
our uqueit, (a) vehicles fit for war conditions, (5) "chides ft for 
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fonditions subject; to repairs and (c) obsolete vehicles. 


Sl 


[de 

It will 

ba seeu that the total stock of vehicles excluding motor cycles is 
now 3,369 oi which 1,792 vehicles are obsolete. We recommend 
that all these obsolete vehicles should be sold or scrapped forthwith 
except vehicles of standard types which we consider should bo 
completely dismantled and the parts thereof placed in stock as spare 
parts for repair work. 

We consider there is no justification for providmg the stock of 
vehicles which the military authorities estimate is required, and wo 
recommend that, while the present financial conditions obtain, the 
authorised establishment of motor vehicles including reserves should 
not exceed 1,600 vehicles, excluding motor cycles. The holding of 
large excess stocks must necessarily result in increased costs for 
maintenance, garage accommodation, interest on capital, depreciation 
and personnel, and in addition there is a tendency to use tho 
vehicles, if available, for non-essential purposes. In this connection 
wo examined the records maintained by one motor transport 
company and found they were far from satisfactory ; the number of 
vehicles in use was considerably in excess of tho requirements, and 
in many eases the daily loaded mileage ran by individual lorries was 
only 2 to 4 miles with light loads of about 5 maunds. 

21, We are informed that the number of motor cars in use 
has recently been reviewed and reduced to 261 distributed as 


follows :— 

Command Headquarters (4) 
District Headquarters (14) 
Brigade Headquarters (38) 
{Schools and institutions— 
Staff College 
Cavalry School ••• 

O. C , Deolali ... 


No. of cars. 
12 
58 
38 


2 

1 

1 


4 


Reserve cars— 

No r tbern Command ••• & 

. Command 
Western Command 
Southorn Command 

Burma District ••• * 

Embarkation Staff 
Railway Transport Offi. :r 
Signals and Sappers and Miners Units 
8 Armoured CUr Companies and Sections 


24 
3 
1 
5 

25 
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M. T. Formations . 

5 Column Headquarters 
10 Motor Ambulance Convoys ••• 

10 Heavy M. T. Companies 

1 Ford Van Company 
Kbyber Ropeway Company 
Mobile Repair Units 
M. T. Training School 
M. T. at Aden 
Central M. T. Stores Depot 
Technical Inspectors 
Bushire M. T. Section 

Additional for Waairistan 

2 Ford Van Companies 
Cars for staff . — 

Waziristan 
Zhob ••• ••• 

Kohat 


5 

20 

20 

2 

2 

4 
1 

5 
l 
3 
1 


16 

5 

2 


§L 


Tqtal 


261 


In England Hie normal peace establishment of motor oars was 
fixed at, 90 for 1922-23 and we understand that the number haB 
since been reduced. Wo consider the establishment of motor cars 
in India should be limited to not more than 150 and that the 
mileage run should be restricted to an average of 9,000 miles per car 
per annum. 

22. We are informed that the Military authorities estimate 
he running cost oi a Ford car at Us. 4,250 poi annum for a mileage 
of 9,600, including petrol, lubricants, tyres and repairs, but. exclusive 
of the cost, of personnel, interest, on capital or depreciation. This 
we consider excessive. The average number of miles run per gallon 
of petrol is only 14, which appears to us unduly low and we recom¬ 
mend that the possibility of increasing the mil-'Rge run per gallon of 
petr 1 for all vehicles should be explored. With regard to lorries 
we understand that the Commander-in-Chief has accepted the 
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made by tho Braitbwaite 
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Committee that tho 
mileage run per transport) lorry and ambulance maintained in use 
should be limited to 1,000 miles per annum. We understand that tho 
principle of limiting tho mileage to be run annually by each vehicle 
is considered preferable to reducing the number of vehicles to the 
minimum necessary to meet peace requirements. This arrange¬ 
ment is admittedly not economical but it is represented to us that 
it is not practicable to largely reduce the present nucleus staff and 
that it is better to keep the vohicles in use than to rotain them in 
storage where they would rapidly deteriorate. In these circum¬ 
stances we recommend that they would rapidly deteriorate. In these 
circumstances we recommend that the 1,000 mile limitation 
should be applied to all lorries and miscellanea*. vehicles and 
recommend that a system of rationing petrol and »• : r supplies 

should be introduced to ensure that the mileage • limitation is 
enforced, 


We recommend that the Dumber of ambulances in use shp.ibi 
be limited to 200 , that the total establishment of motor cycles should 
be fixed at not more than 350 and that all obsolete cycles should be 
sold or scrapped forthwith. 

23. As regards personnel, we support fully the recommenda¬ 
tions of die Braitbwaite Committee with the exception of that 
relating to the increase of establishment of the Mechanical Transport 
Training School. The adoption of these recommendations will savo 
about Rg. 20 lakhs a year, to which must be added a saving of Rs. 
1 lakh from the proposed reduction in tho number of motor car 3 in 
use. The extension of the proposed mileage limitation to all motor 
vehicles will effect a further saving of Rs. 48 lakhs a year by reduc¬ 
ing the consumption of petrol and lubricants, tyres and spare parts, 
and the expenditure on repairs. On the other hand about Rs. 1 4 
lakhs a year will be required for the purchase of vehicles to replace 
those which have run their normal life and have become unservice¬ 
able, This provision, in 1923-24, will be used mainly for the 
purchase of armoured cars. 

As a result of our consideration we are of opinion that the 
total annual expenditure on Animal and Mechnical Transport should 
I s reduced by at least Rs. 55 lakhs. There will bo a further 
saving of R 9 . 15 lakhs in 1923-24 to which we refer under the Stock 
Account. 

24 Sea Transport Charge *, Rs, 1,19,35.000 .— 4 sura of 
£925,709 budgeted for in 1922-23 has proved an over-estimate and 
we ure informed that the provision contemplated for 1923-24 
is £ 693,000, inclusive of £ 75,000 for the Royal Air Force, 
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' wiiich has now been transferred to that section of the accounts. 
There will thus bo a saving of £ 307,000, or Re. 46,05,000, 
apart from the saving due to reduction iu establishment. 
Against this payment India receives a contribution from the 
War Offico of £130,000 towards the total cost of the trooping 
service. 

25. Uailway, road and inland water charges .—'Of the total 
provision of IIs. 1,20,40,000 under this heading, Rs. 1,15,60,000 
represents railway charges for movement of troops, the balance 
representing road and inland water charges. Before the current 
financial year all the railway charges of the army were recorded 
under one bead of account and no attempt was made to allocate 
them to different service of the army. In connection with the 
8y8tem ot cost accounting now introduced, arrangements nave been 
made to allocate the railway charges of the army to the various 
sorvioea and a partial distribution of the charges was made in >ho 
budget estimates for 1922 23, the total provision under ah heads 
amounting to Rs. 1,99,75,000. As a result of various causes this 
estimate has been exceeded, and it is anticipated that the agg:eg..to 
expenditure in 1922-23 will amount to about Rs. 250 lakas. Vve 
are informed that every endeavour is made to avoid unnecessary 
movements of troops and that the total railway charges for 1923-24 
are expected to fall to Its. 230 lakhs, spire of an increase 

in charges by the railways representing Rs. - ** ’ 

last mentioned amount. We recommended however, that a 
larger reduction should be effected and tha ie P 0 " • ' 

Rs, 199,75,000 for railway charges under all heads should be 
reduced in 1923-24 to Ro. 1,85,00,000, a saving of Re. 14, <5,000. 
A further considerable reduction should be possible in subsequent 
years. 


Educational and Instructional Establishments 


• Rp. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure 52,96,840 

1921- 22, Budget Estimate ••• 1,06,74,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate ••• 1,09,97,170 

26. The main item inoluded under the heading is a provision 
f Rs. 62,61,000 for praofci .:ci ammunition for 1922 23 ; the correspond* 
ng figure ior 1913 14 being Rs. 38,83,000. 

14 
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18 Bub-divided under main heada as aet oufc 


-— 

1913-14 

1922-23 

Supervising and Inspecting Staff 

Rs. 

21,230 

Rs>. 

1,01,390 

Staff College, Quetta 

5,15,069 

7,84,190 

Small Arms Schools ••• ••• 

1,34,945 

6,58,670 

Physical Training Schools . 

29,217 

1,89 750 

Cavalry School 

1,79,602 

5,36,450 

Senior Officers* School 


2,87,170 

Machine Gun School 


1,38,180 

Artillery Schools 


2,38.000 

Armoured Car Centre 


2,76,030 

Mechanical Transport Training School... 


4,28.000 

Army Veterinary School 

7,741 

42,000 

Supply and Transport Training School 


84,000 

School of Cookery 

10,231 

36,000 

Education of Military pupils at 
Medical Colleges and Schools 

90,879 

3,00,000 

Miscellaneous including provision 

for practice ammunition 

43,12,926 

68,97,340 

Total 

52,96,840 

1,09,97,170 


This table shows that the co8t of training establishments has 
if.creased enormously since 1913 14. Excluding miscellaneous ex¬ 
penditure which is mainly for practice ammunition, we find that 
the coat of Educational and Instructional establishments ha9 increased 
more ban four fold from Rs. 9,83,914 in 1913 14 to Rs 40,97,830 
required for 1922 23 We are informed that before the war 
t«v ‘raining of the Army in India was inferior to that of tbo Aimy 
a» Home, and now that the army has been reduced it is of first 
importance that its training should reach as high a standard as that 
o the Home Array. Wo believe this object could be obtained 
without Ruch a large increase as Rs. 31 lakhs, which the country 
c-i .not :df rd We deal wiEn the various establishments seriatim. 

< s mall Arms 8cJwols t Jis 6,68,670 .—These schools are maintained 
tor 'he training of officers and non commissioned officers as instruc¬ 
tor* in the use of rifles, light guns, light mortars and grenades The 
‘ ,j.i lard number of instructors to be maintained, in units has been 
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LutMiiand it has been laid down that instructors must be in poss- 
ession of certificates undor two years’ old. We are of opinion tnat 
in present financial circumstances the rules in regard to holding 
certificates should be relaxed and the period between courses of- 
training extonded to three years. Wo recommend that the provision 
for small arms schools should bo limited to Rs. 5,58,610, a reduction 

° f %lysicd Training Schools Rs. 189, 705-Tho cost of these schools 
has incroased from Rs. 29,217 in 1913-14 to ® 9, > ' 

understand that a reduction of Rs.65000 is proposed for 1923-24 
Cavalry School, Rs. 5,86,460. -Although the strength of cavalry 
has been largely reduced since 1913-14, the expenditure on^,.h« 
cavalry school has increased from Rs. I,i4,b02 in 1913- 4 to 
5,36,450. The present scheme provides for training annually the 
full number of instructors required by the units which we consider 
is not justified in presont financial circumstances. . . 

The Commander-in-Chief informs us that the training of the 
Cavalry is now more intensive than it was before the war and that 
it is essential, now that the Cavalry is being reduced, to maintain the 
highest possible standard and he would strongly deprecate any great 
reduction of instructors. In these circumstances we recommend tbt.t 
the provision for 1923-24 should be limited to Rs. 3,30,000 a 

reduction of Rs. 2,06,450. . . r , , 

Senior officers’ School, 2,87,170.- This school is for training field 
officers of all arms before substantivo pronotion to the rank of 
Lieutenant- Colonel. A reduction of Rs. 13,000 is proposed for 
1923-24, and wo make no recommendation. 

Machine Gun School, Rs. 1,38,000 .-We are informed that U... 
school is essential for training officers and non commissioned offic, rs 
iu the ute of machine guns and we make no recommendation. 

Artillery Schools —The provision for 1922 23 included Rs l,50.0i 0 
for equipment which will not be requirod in 1923-^4 and we suggest 

no iurther reduction. , . 

Armoured Car Centre, Rs. 2,76,030.—' The introdution of 
Armoured Car Companies necessitated provision being made for ho 
tactical and mechanical training of personnel for this new set-ice 
and wo recommend no reduction for 1923-24. 

Mechanical Transport Training School, Rs. 4,28,000 —Wc under 
stand that the Mechanical Transport Training School in England 
has been aboliehed, This is not considered practicable in India, 
where motor transport is less highly developed, but in view of the 
ductions wo are proposing iu mechanical transport we recommend 
that the provision for 1923 24 be limited to Rs, 3,28,100 raving 
Ri. 1,00,000, 
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ducat ion of Military pupih at Medical Coll ayes and Schools . —We 
recommend that, the provision under this beading should be limited 
to Rs. 2,00,000, tor 1923-24, a reduction of Rs. 1,00,000. 

Miscellaneous, Its. 6,897,340 . —The scale on which pratice ammu¬ 
nition is provided is considerably lower than in England and we are 
informed that no further reduction is practicable. The savings 
resulting from the reductions wo have proposed in the strougth of 
the fighting services have already boen taken into account, and wo 
make no recommendation. 

We understand that in the budget of 1922-23 no provision 
was made for practice ammunition for troops serving in Waziristan 
they wore employed on military operations and it was not necessary 
for them to fire their practice ammunition ; and that the withdrawal 
of troops from Waziristan will necessitate an increase of Rs. 23 lakhs 
in the grant for practice ammunition in 1923 24. Ibis increase is 
a corollary of the large reduction in Waziristan expenditure men¬ 
tioned in a eeparato section of this Report and cannot, we are afraid, 
b ; avoided. The saving in practice ammunition resulting from the 
reductions in the strengths of fighting troops, recommended by us, 
has been taken into account in assessing the financial effect of such 
reductions, 

General ,—As a result of our consideration, we are of the opinion 
that the provision for Educational and Instructional establishments 
should be reduced by Rs. 7,42,450 including a saving of Rs. 8,000 
nn «er ho St iff College, Quetta, but the grant for practice ammuni¬ 
tion will apparently have to be increased by Rs. 23,00,000. 


Army Education 


Re. 


1913-14, Actual Expenditure 
1921-22, Budget Estimate 
1921-23, Budget Estimate 


11,70,583 

42,37,000 

37,25,000 


27. Wo are informed that the large increase in expenditure 
since 1913-14 is due to (a) the policy of His MaieBty’s Government 
t!lrL ' education shall henceforward form an integral part of the 
mwba,y training of the British soldier and (b) the decision 
of the Government of India that the system adopted for the British 
Array should be applied, mutatis mutandis, tc he Indian Army. 

the British soldier is in most cases literate on enlistment arid, 
while additional education has much to commend it, wo consider 
it essential to limit-1 7 extent to wh "h educational facilities should 
t> > provided at the expense of Government. We aro of the opinion 
tint t ’ao extent of these educational facilities should be reviowed 
and limited to ho most useful objects. We recomraei d that a 
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te amount should bo allocated for expenditure on education 
which should be fixed for a period of say 5 years to ensure conti¬ 
nuity of policy. 



The total staff of the education service has increased from 
309 in 1913-14 to 1,546 requirod for 1922-23, and an analysis 
of the staff employed and the expenditure incurred in each of these 
years is as follows : — 


Supervising and inspecting staff 
British ^rmy > ; ehool of education 
Indian Anny School of Education 
Garrison Regimental and detach 
meat Hchools for British troop 
Garrison Regimental and detach 
ment Bchools for Indian troop 
Lawrence Military Schools 
Prince of Wales’ Royal Military 
College, Dchra Dun 
King George’s Military School 
Language rewards ... 
Miscellaneous 

Total 
Less receipts 

Total 


1913 H 

1022-23 

No. 

Total cost. 

No. 

Total cost. 


Re. 


Rs. 

7 

1,04,000 

68 

3,41,300 


Nil 

83 

1,84,200 

... 

Nil 

65 

1,26,000 

243 

3,22,000 

524 

16,12,000 

6 

Nil 

579 

4,44,000 

50 

1,60,000 

184 

3,00,000 


Nil 

17 

1,11.300 


Nd 


‘20.000 


2,95,000 


3,00.000 

3 

1,03,000 

1 

2,53,300 

30'J 

12,11 000 

1.54C 

37.02,000 

40,000 


67,000 

... 

11,71,000 

... 

j 37,25,000 


The largo increase in the inspecting and supervising staff 
is due to the provision of both British and Indian Inspectors at 
Army Headquarters, at the headquarters of each of the lour Com¬ 
mands 8ud at the headquarters of each of the 15 districts, including 
Burma and Aden, Wo consider there is no justification for the 
employment of such a large staff of Inspectors costing Rs. 3,41,300. 

We are informed that the staff of the garrison, regimental, ami 
detachment school: for British troops has within the past 12 months 
been reduced by 86 officers saving Rs. 4,00,000 and that tbo King 
George’s Military Schools, kt* which Rs. 20,000 was provided in the 
current year’s Budget are nc yet in existence. Further economies 
should be possible unoer tue headings of incident^ and naisoellamn 
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8es of British and Indian Garrison Schools, etc, for which 
Ea. 280.470 was provided in 1922-23. 


As a result of our consideration we are of opinion that in exis¬ 
ting financial circumstances the provision for army education should 
be reduced to Rs. 33,00,000 for 1923-24 and be fixed at this figure 
for the next five years, exclusive, however, of any additional expen¬ 
diture on the Dahra Dun and King George's Military school for the 
purpose of giving a good public school education to Indian boys to 
onablo them to pass into Sandhurst. A proportionate reduction 
should be made in this figure, if our proposals regarding reductions 
in the strength of fighting troops are accepted. 


Medical Services and Hospitals. 


Rs. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure .. 79,99»ooo 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate .. 2,27,66,000 

1922- 23. Budget Estimate .. 3,22,95,000 

28. Excluding Aden the staff in 1922-23 compares with that 
employed in 1913-14 as follows :— 


Officers, R. A. M. C. 

19213-14 

333 

1922-23 

332 

Officers, I. M. S. 

261 

495 

Nursing Sisters 

91 

267 

R. A. M. C. other ranks 

.. 

450 

Assistant Surgeons 

411 

416 

Sub-Assistant Surgeons .. 

664 

739 

Array Hospital Corps 

2,934 

.. 

Army Bearer Corps 

3.578 

.. 

Regimental Hospital Establishments 
(not included in medical Budget) 

2,316 


Indian Hospital Corps 

.. 

12,065 

Officers Army Dental Corps 

7 

18 


10,635 14,782 


The average daily number of patients of the British and Iudian 
Army respectively in hospitals in 1922 compared with the number of 
beds was as follows :— 

Beds. Patients. 

British Army .. .. 8,270 1*927 

Indian Army .. .. 12,703 4,506 

Prom this it appears that the dritish hospitals are not used to a 
quarter of th or < ip city and the Iudian hospitals are used to little 
more than a third of their capacity. 
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lb has been pointed out to ua that a margin of 85 per cent, 
must be allowed to provide for seasonal sickness, epidemics, etc. 
Even so wo consider that an all round reduction of 25 per cent, in 
the number of beds maintained could safely be made. For example, 
in the United Provinces district no less than 1,118 beds are main¬ 
tained in British hospitals for a daily average of 355 men in 
hospital, and in the Central Provinces district 7 <2 beds are main¬ 
tained in Indian Station hospitals for an average daily number of 
155 sick in hospital. We recommend that on enquiry be made witli 
a view to closing down hospitals where their retention is not just.- 
fied and to substantially reducing the number of beds in the hos¬ 
pitals retained. This should make it possible to effect a consider¬ 
able reduction in the staff employed irrespective of the savings which 
will result if our recommendations for the reduction of the establish- 
ments of tho fighting units he adopted. In particular we have been 
impressed by the increase in the number of Indian Medical Officers 
employed on military duty in spite of the concentration of Medical 
arrangements which might have been expected to result from the in- 
trodnetion of the Station hospital system for Indian troop*, ihe cost 
of the present establishment is Rs. 145 lakhs and we recommend that 
a reduction of at least Rs. 5 lakhs should be effected, in addition to 
the savings which should automatically result from reductions in 
Armv personnel. 

Other large items included in the 1922-23 budget are 

Rfle 

Provisions and diet for patients 
Clothing for patients 
Drugs and dressing instruments 
Provisions for staff 
Clothing for staff • • 1 

We are informed that tho number of patients and cost of diet 
were over estimated, with the result that for 1922-23 a saying of 
Rs. 46 lakhs is anticipated under provisions and diet, of which 
Rs. 15 lakhs mer.-ly represents a transfer to the food charges of the 
fighting services. There will also be a saving of Rs. 16 lakhs for 
clothing for patients. Wo allow elsewhere for the saving in expendi- 
_L.*-\_i_frr.m the fall in prices. 


25,00,000 
15 00.000 
15,94,000 
6,99,000 


doming for pane u lb. - 

turo which may be anticipated from the fall in prices. 

We are informed that there is a fixed scale of medical and 
other equipment for military hospitals, and that, the officers in charge 
submit indents for drug: once a year through their local adminiPtra- 
tive medical officers who scrutinize the indents and after such 
adjustments as are necessary pass them on to the Medical Stores 
Department for compliance. In view of the lower percent. r« of 
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wa consider that a saving of at least Rs. 1 lakh should be 
acted in the cost of drugs. The reductions in the number of bed 9 
which we have recommended should make it possible to effect 
further savings in respect of the supply and maintenance of equip¬ 
ment. 


Wo recommend that a reduction of Rs. 53 lakhs Bhould be 
made in the total estimates under this head in 1923-24, apart from 
the transfer of Rs. 15 lakhs to the fighting services, and the savings 
wlr'ch wo have taken into account elsewhere as the result of the 
reduction in the number of troops, fall in prices, reduction of stocks 
or other causes. 


Working expenses of Depots, etc, 

Net expenditure. 

Re. 

1913 14, Actual Expenditure ••• 41,33,645 

1921- 22, Budget Estimate ... 1,85,66,000 

1922 23, Budget Estimate ... 1,21,13,560 

29. The above figures represent the net expenditure after 
allowance has been made for expenditure transferred to other heads 
of account or recovered by means of credits and so callen receipts 
which we understand represent mainly savings by the purchase of 
surplus stores at rates less than the vocabulary rates. An analysis 
of the gross expenditure is given in Appendix D from which it will 
bo seen that the total working expenses have increased from Rs. 
1,03,99,075. in 1913-14 to Rs. 2,84,02,560 or by 173 per cent. 

We deal seriatim with the various heads under which the 
account is set out, 

30. Arsenals and Ordnance Depots— 

Gross expenditure. 

Rs. 

1913 - 14 , Actual Expenditure .. 26 , 08,924 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate . . 72 , 17,820 

There has been no change in the pre war numbers of arsenals 
and ordnance depots, but we understand that there has been a large 
increase in work owing to the transfer of barrack, hospital, and 
mbceheneouB equipment from the Supply and Transport Corps, the 
abolition of th3 silladar system for Indian Cavalry and the intro¬ 
duction of now equipment. 

We arc informed that the estimate for the current year will bo 
largely exceeded and that, no reduction can bo anticipated in 1923- 
24 on the nurreut year's budget figure. On the contrary it is stated 
that an additional Rs. 2 iakhs will bo required for reconditioning 
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fay /and provision will have to be made for increased transport" 
charges owing to increased rates. 

In the section of this Eeport relating to the Stock Account we 
are recommending that no surplus stores should be retained and 
that the total value of stores held, including reserves, should be 
reduced to not more than Rs. 8 crores, new purchases, being curtail¬ 
ed. If this is done it should be possiblo ultimately to effect large 
reductions in the cost of arsenals and ordnance depots. The disposal 
of these storos will undoubtedly throw more work on the Depots in 
1923-24 but on the other hand the curtailment of now purchases 
and the proposed reduction in troops will considerably reduce » .»r» 
quantity of stores to be handled. In view of all the circumstances 
we consider that the provision for 1923-24 should be limited to the 
same amount as that provided for the current year and that the 
possibility of effecting economy by temporarily utilising military 
labour drawn from existing units for clearing up arrears of work 
should be explored. 

We are informed that receipts under Arsenals and Ordnance 
Depots in 1922-23 include a special credit of Rs. 10 lakhs on account 
of the difference between prices paid to tho Disposals Commissioner 
for certain stores purchased from him and tho vocabulary prices of 
these stores, and that a similar saving will probably be realised 
in 1923-24 as the result of the general fall in prices. 


Sl 


31. Clothing and Boot Depots, Bs. 4,74 >^—During the war 
Government undertook the liability for supplying clothing and 
boots to Indian troops and followers, I bore are now four depots 
but two of them are said to bo only temporary and we considor that 
steps should bo takon to close them at an early date. We have ascer¬ 
tained that units at present maintain their own mobilization 
reserves of winter clothing and also working stocks up to a limit of 
of three months 7 requirements. We are of opinion that it is not 
economical for units to maintain mobilization reserves of winter 
clothing and we recommend their withdrawal to central dopots if 
suitable accommodation is available. This wo understand i« being 
done. We consider that some saving in the cost of depots for 
1923-24 should result from the reduction in stocks maintained. 
During the current year the stocks to be maintained have been 
reduced by over Rs. 69 lakhs and further reductions are anticipated 
for 1923 24. Somn economy should also bo possible by reducing the 
proportion of British to Indian personnel and we recommend the 
provision for 1923-24 estimated at R 9 . 4,50,000. Wo are infoimed 
the receipts for 1922-23 estimated at Rs. 4,00,000 mainly ropro^ nc 
savings by purchases of storeB below the vocabulary rat 

14(a) 
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there will probably be a reduced paving 
1923-24 which will more than set off any 

expenditure, 


undei 
decrease in 


32. Supply Depots —The District Supply Companies are 
closely inter-related with the supply Depots and it will be convenient 
to consider the two organisations together i — 


Supply Depots 
Gross Expenditure. 


District Supply 
Companies. 


Rs. Rs. 


1913 - 14 , Actual Expenditure 3 , 13,057 

1921 - 22 , Budget Estimate 44 , 62,000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate 98 , 12,000 


Nil. 

40 , 66,000 

32 , 77,000 


Before the war there were no District Supply Companies. The 
arrangements for the purchase and supply of rations, fodder and 
other miscellaneous supplies for which the Supply and Transport 
Corps were responsible were controlled largely by the divisional 
Commanders. There wore small depots in charge of an officer of the 
Supply and Transport Corps at the principal cantonments at which 
British units were located while at the out stations there were small 
depots in charge of a subordinate. 

The whole system was reorganised in 1917-18 and has since been 
developed by the military authorities. At the present time the 
arrangements for the purchase and supply of non-perishable stocks 
are centralised at Army Headquarters. Supplies are purchased in 
btdk for the whole of India by a Controller of Contracts under the 
orders of the Quartermaster General. The Director of Supplies and 
Transport, also under the control of the Quartermastor General, is 
responsible for tbe general control and supervision of the supply 
services. Tbe arrangements for tbe distribution to depots and 
snb depots and subsequent redistribution to the troops or to other 
depots are carried out by a Deputy Director of Stocks under the 
control of the Director of Supplies and Transport. The organisation 
for distribution consists of (a) 13 supply depot companies whose 
functions are to maintain tbe stocks at depots and sub-depots from 
which the issues to units are made and (J) 13 District Supply 
Covppanies each consisting of a headquarter section and a number 
of Brigade sections for distributing supplies from the Depots to 
the troons. 

The total staff employed in the District and Depot Supply 
Companies compared with the pre-war establishment is as follows— 
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1913-14. 

Supplies. 

District 

Supply 

Companies. 

1922.23. 

Supply 

Depot 

Companies. 

* 

Total 

Officers with King’s Comsn. 

79 

86 

108 

194 

British other ranks 

284 

225 

1S3 

408 

Indian Officers . 

... 

73 


73 

Civilians . 

567 

243 

589 

832 

Followers. 

2,931 

1,280 

2,3i6 

3,696 

Total 

3,858 

1,907 

3,196 

6,103 


The present system was recently examiued by the Braithwaito 
Committee who recommended a reversion to the pre-war systom of 
station supply in the area Cis-lndus but including Karachi and a 
continuance of the present systom in the Trans-Indus area. This 
proposal we understand would effect a reduction of 46 Buteish 
Officers, 49 British Other Ranks and 925 Subordinate personnel 
saving in pay alone Rs, 13,00,000. 

We understand that the Commander-in-Chiei is prepared to 
accept the proposals made by the Braithwaite Committee, but we are 
of opinion that the possibility of effecting economy in the Trana- 
Indus area has not been fully explored. 

Approximately one-third of the Army in India is located west 
of the Indus and the following stateme/nt shows that the staff oi the 
Trans-Indus Supply Companies is relatively much gieator than the 
staff in the CiS-Jndua area :— 


Officers with King's 

Cis-Indns, 

Trane-Indnc. 1 

To;al, 

Commissions*- 

85 

142 

57 

British Other Ranke 

220 

359 

139 

Indian Officers . 

73 

73 

... 

Civilians . 

285 

670 

385 

Followers . 

1.648 

2 804 

1,156 

Tota-L 

2,311 

4,048 

1,737 


Includes Deputy Di.-rectore of Stocks and bis establishment. 
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iyis table indicatos that a large reduction in personnel shoiql 
Edible in the Trans-Indus area, and further it will be observed 
that of the total proposed establishment of 4,048, the number of 
officers employed is 142, whereas in 1913-14 there were only 76 
officers in the total establishment of 3,858. The proportion of 
British Other Ranks has similarly increased, the number employed 
having risen from 284 in 1913-14 to 359 required for 1923-24. 

33. The large increase in the expenditure under supply depots 
for 1922 23 compared with 1921-22 is duo to (a) the inclusion of Rs. 
23,00,000 to meet the additional expenditure incurred in the 
turn-over of mobilization reserves of foodstuffs which have to be 
issued in substitution for the less expensive standard rations and (b) 
insufficient allowance having been made for transportation charges 
in 1921-22. 


Tho necessity for providing for the full cost of turn over was 
overlooked in 1921*22 and wo are of opinion that if it costs Rs, 
23,00.000 annually, in addition fo handling and overheard charges, 
to maintain a reserve stock Rs, 41,00,000 the necessity for holding 
?.uch reserve should be carefully examined and the quantities reduced 
to a rr? .inimum, 

Wo are reformed that the present roserves were fix^d to cover 
the requirements? of tho Covering Force for 60 days after mobiliza¬ 
tion and of tho w'lbole Field Army for a period of 30 days. It is 
admitted, however, that only a portion of these troops could bo 
placed in tho fi Id dun?ng the first three months ami we recommend 
that the mobilization reserves should be substantially reduced so as 
to offeefc a saving of lis. 1^00,000 in the turn-over and a further 
saving in the cost of handling, \etc, 

In view of all the circumstances we are of opinion that a saving 

41 lakhs should be offected tfn the cost of the supply services 
* 01 1913-14, and that the whole position should again be reconsi¬ 
dered in 12 montb8 , time with a vie w to a further reduction being 
effected. 

Directorate of stocks , Bm l % Q7fi$0 —The saving taken into 
account in the preceding paragraph includes the abolition of this 
Directorate. 

34. Medical Stores Depots— 

Rs. 

Actual Expenditure . 3 , 28,000 

1921 - 22 , Budget Estimate .. 4 , 51,000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate ., 5 , 94,000 
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0 five Medical Stores Depots situated at Bombay, Mai 
Calcutta and Rangoon rro responsible for the supply of all 
medical stores and equipment to tho Army. Their cost is borne ou 
the Army estimates but they are administered by tho Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, as they also supply medical stores 
on payment to Civil Departments and to Local Governments. The 
rates charged by them to civil institutions are fixed at a figure 
intended to leavo a small margin of profit and we are informed that 
part of their operations does not throw any extra expenditure on 
tho army. 

The largo reduction in stocks which wo propose elsewhere 
(paragraph 64 ) should result in a substantial reduction in establish¬ 
ments, and wo recommend that tho total cost of the depot3 should 
be limited to Rs. 5 lakhs, saving Rs, 94 , 000 . 

35 . Veterinary Hospitals — 


Rs. 

1913*14 Actual Expenditure ,. 4,26,000 

1921-22, Budget Estimate .. 22,76,000 

1922.23, Budget Estimate .. 26,99,000 

There has been a large increaso in establishment since 1913-14 
duo in part to the increase in the number of animals in charge of the 
Army Voterinary service. The organisation of the department was 
examined in detail by the Braithwaito Committee and we endorse 
their recommendations which will result in an annual saving of Rs. 
0 , 92 , 000 . Some further saving should result owing to the reduction 
of throe British Cavalry Regiments. 

In addition to the pay of establishments, the budget for 1922 - 
23 includes provision for tho following items;— 


Rs. 

Forage .. .. .. 11 , 41,000 

Drugs, medicines, etc. .. .. 50,000 

Provisions .. .. .. 2 , 40,000 

Clothing .. .. ., 29,5000 

In paragraphs 59 et Seq. we rofer to the savings which should 
accrue under those heads: excluding these savings, we recommend 
that a reduction of Rs. 3,92,000 be ellectod in 1923 24. 

36. Remount depots and breeding operations — 


Rs. 

X913-14, Actual Expenditure .. 27,23,000 

1921- 22, Budget Estimate .. 53,58,000 

1922 - 23, Budget Estimate ,, 66 , 12,000 
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f n tho estimates for 1923-24 the net expenditure is showl 
7,7tf,000 ouJy, credit being taken for Rs. 48,34,000 representing 
expenditure ou the depots on maintaining animals issued. This 
amount is debited to the stock account where a further provision of 
Rs. 44,29,000 is included for the purchase of animals, tho total cost 
of supplying animals to the Army thus amounting to Rs. 1,10,41,000. 
The Braithwaite Committee have in their Report made suggestions 
calculated to result in an annual saving of Rs. 16 lakhs in the first 
year and Rs. 13,21,000 in subsequent years, and we recommend that 
their proposals be adopted. A reduction iu the reserve and in the 
number of annual replacements will result from the reduction of 
throe British Cavalry Regiments recommended by us. We suggest 
that the possibility should be considered of further reducing the war 
reserve by the adoption of a system of registration in India of horses 
suitable for military purposes. We understand that additional 
economies will result from a modification of tho percentage basis 
for the replacement of both camels and bullocks. Taking all these 
factors into consideration, we recommend that a reduction of Rs. 20 
lakhs be made in the gross figure of Rs.110 lakhs mentioned above. 

In making this recommendation we have not taken into account 
expenditure on the following items:— 


Forge 

Issues in kind 
Fuel and light 


Rs, 

26,14,000 

4,81,000 

3,09,000 


We deal elsewhere with these heads for tho Army budget as a 
whole (see paragraphs 61 and 62). 

37. Central Mechanical Transport Store , Hs, T f . ) 73,000 .—That 
depot deals with the provision, stocking, and issue of spare parts 
used for the repair of vehicles. In view of the large reductions 
which we have recommended iu the use of mechanical transport wo 
consider that tho expenditure under this heading should bo reduced 
t0 about Rs. 2,50,000 for 1923-24 and this saving is included in the 
reduction of Rs. 55 lakhs which we have previously recommended 
(see paragraph 23). 

58. Mechanical Transport Reserve Vehicles Fark , Us, £, 70fi00> 
and Shipping Section , Hs, HfiOO .—We understand that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has accepted the recommendations of the Braithwaite 
Committee that the Reserve Park and Shipping Section should be 
abolished and we have taken this into consideration in our reovvm- 
mendacious under Mechauical Transport, 
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ING EXPENSES OP MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Rs. 


SL 


1913-14, Actual Expenditure • • 2,44,631 

1921- 22, Budget Estimate .. 29,68,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate .. 25,83,250 

39. The above figures represent net expenditure, the gross ex¬ 
penditure on these establishments having increased from Rs. 1.61,53, 
707 in 1913-14 to Rs. 4,14,75,250 in 1922 23, the details of which are 
shown in Appendix E. We recommend that accounts on a commeicial 
basis be instituted for each of these establishments with a debit, for 
interest on capital and for depreciation. We deal below with the 
more important establishments. 


40. Grass farms — 


Rs. 


1913-14, Actual Expenditure .. 44,77,000 

1921- 22, Budget Estimate . . 78,90,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate • • 1,06,30,000 

These organisations both produce and purchase forage, and from 
figures supplied to ns appear to be producing fodder more cheaply 
than it can be purchased. Provided that this condition continues, 
we do not recommend any change in present arrangements, loo 
bulk of the expenditure under this heading is transferred to the 
stock account and the saving which will accrue in 1923-24 is referrea 
to in paragraph 61. 

41. Dairy farms — 

Rs. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure .. 24,15,000 

1921- 22, Budget Estimate • * 66,39,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate -• 67,25,000 

The operations of these farms expanded very considerably durirg 
the war and they are at present overburdened with buildings and 
plant in excess of the demands for their products. e are informed 
that their operations in 1921*22 showed a loss of some Rs. 6 lakhs, 
but that in the present year it is anticipated that they will 
make both ends meet without paying interest on their capital 
(Rs, 58 54 000), and that in 1923 24 revenue and expenditure will 
balance. Prices for the products of the farms have been recently 
raised but we recommend that the system of preferential rates at 
present in force should be reviewed. 

We are informed that as a result of cattle-breeding undertaken 
at the Puasa Agricultural Institute a valuable herd of some 
animals has been built up. It has been represented to us that it is 
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□le fro take such steps as are possible to improvo the bree 
oapJe in the country and to provide educational facilities in dairy 
farming, and that it would be advantageous in these respects as well 
as economical if the operations of the military and civil authorities 
were co-ordinated. We suggest therefore that the experiment 
should be made of placing one or more of the military dairy farms 
under the control of the civil authorities. 

42, Army Clothing Factories — 

Gross Expenditure. 


Rs. 

1913 - 14 , Actual Expenditure .. 28 , 72,246 

1921 - 22 , Budget Estimate .. 98 , 50,000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate .. 84 , 43,250 

Two depots, viz , at Madras and Shabjahanpore are maintained 
for the manufacture of garments and requirements in excess of the 
output of these faotories are obtained from contractors. We are 
informed that the labour at the factories is carried out at contract 
rates and that the prices of the garments manufactured compares 
favourably with those at which purchases are made. 

We observe that in 1913-14 the proportion of British fro Indian 
employees at Army Clothing Factories and Depots was 23 to 276 
whereas at the present time the proportion is 73 to 442, we consider 
that the proportion of British personnel should bo reduced to twelve 
per cent, of the total staff. 


Of the total expenditure for 1922 23 Rs. 71,74,000 was for 
materials imported from England and purchased locally and con¬ 
siderable savings should be possible in 1923-24 owing to the fall in 
prices. These savings will, however, be largely set off by the loss 
of the so-called receipts under Army Clothing Factories in 1922-23, 
these including a special credit of Rs. 10,50,000 on account of tho 
difference between the prices paid to the Disposals Commissioners 
for certain stores purchased from him and the vocabulary prices of 
f beso stores. The value of all finished garments manufactured at 
the factories is charged to tho stock account, in dealing with which 
we take credit for anticipated savings in expenditure on Clothing 
(see paragraph 65). 

43. Army Ordnance Factories — 

Gross Expenditure. 

Rs. 

1913 14 * Actual Expenditure .. 62 , 88,535 

1921 - 22 , Budget Estimate .. 1 , 70 , 78,000 

1922 - 23, Budget Estimate ,. i,i3» 2 5*°oo 
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here hag been no increase in the number of Ordnance factories 
tfe 1913-14 except that the Ishapore branch of the Gun and 
Shell Factory ha9 been formed into an independent factory called 
the Metal and Steel Factory. 

We are much impressed with the large expenditure which is 
being incurred at these factories in spite of the fact that tbero are 
over Rs. 14 crores worth of Ordnance Stores in stock W* appre¬ 
ciate that it is necessary to retain a nucleus staff at each factory to 
enable the output to be rapidly expanded in the event of war, 
but in view of the large expenditure now being incurred we are 
not satisfied that the staff has yet been reduced to this minimum. 


We consider that the orders given to all Ordnance factories 
should be limited to the essential requirements of the Army and 
that, if these orders are insufficient to employ fully the nucleus 
staff which must be retained, endeavour should be made to obtain 
orders from other Government Departments for such articles as can 
be manufactured at economic prices. We consider, however, that 
in the interests of private enterprise the factories should bo dis¬ 
couraged from obtaining ordors from outside sources. 

We are informed that the estimated saving from the closing of 
the Dum Dum Ammunition Factory which is being sold is Rs. 12 
lakhs, but as the whole cost of working the factories is included in 
the cost of the articles produced, which is debited to the stock 
account, all savings effected owing to fall in prices or reduction of 
output will be more appropriately dealt with under that heading 
(see paragraph G6.) 


44 . Base Mechanical Transport Workshops — 

Gross 

expenditure. 
Rs. 

1913 - 14 , Actual Expenditure .. Nil 

1921 - 22 . Budget Estimate .. .. 29 , 68,000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate .. .. 32 , 53,000 


This expenditure covers the cost of the workshops at Chaklala, 
Peshawar, Baunu arid Bombay. We undersraud tbe shops at 
Chaklala have been built on a lavish scale with the idea that the 
whole of the major repairs would be carried out at this factory. 
The equipment and machinery are, however, said to be unsuitable 
in many instances for the work required and, in view of the largo 
reductions which we recommend in tbe use of Mechanical Transport, 
wo consider that the possibility of using these workshops for some 
other purpose should be explored and that only a small repairing 

15 
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bo maintained at; Chaklala for the repair of vehicles 
Seigbbonring district. 

We think that endeavour should be made to come to a favour¬ 
able arrangement with tbe commercial concerns supplying the standard 
types of vehicles adopted by the Army to undertake complete over¬ 
toils m India of their own vehicles which we think would form a 
valuable reserve capacity for repairs in war. 

\ve consider that 300 of the British civilian artificer - 5 now em- 
pjnyed at OhHklala, costing Rg. 13 lakbs annually, whose services we 
Understand it is proposed to dispense with, should not be renliced 
and we recommend that the provision for workshops in 1923 24 
-tmuld be limited to 15,00,000, a reduction of Rs. 17 53 000 which 
h* ve t; ‘k<>n "‘1° account in the estimated saving of Rs. 55,00,000 
already recommended (see paragraph 23). 

Military Accounts. 


Rs. 

Actual Expenditure .. 30 , 10,000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate.. .. 79,^8,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate .. .. 85,89,000* 

45, the work of the Military Accounts offices was greatly dis¬ 
located by war, and they are Mill dealing with the arrears of work 
which accumulated during and after the war They have been 
further emhanassed by the recent introduction of the cost accounting 
[rhMne l r the Army, and various defects in their administration 
ba< 0 been brought to our notice. It is essential for tho proper 
control of expenditure that these establishments should be "main- 
vained in a state of efficiency and, apart from the question of pay of 
tit * establishment, which we deal with in another section of our 
r vor \ we are unable to recommend any immediate reduction, as, 
if our recommendations are adopted, heavy work will bo thrown 
uoon the Accounts offices durirg the transition period. We consider, 

however, that all possible steps be taken to increase their efficiency 
, \ h *' H ‘ flonn * a rhe with regard to military expenditure 

„ b ? n * uh,,,s "d rh * establishments and organisation of these 
oil.' < be reviewed and substantial economy effected. 

Ecclesiastical Establishments. 


I 9i3-i4, Actual Expenditure 
1921-22, Revised Estimate.. 
_ *9 ? a-23, Budget Estimate .. 

4 Kicladixig Rs, 6 , 10,000 on accoont of 
EikOtorifi, 


Rs. 

.. 4 , 61,000 

.. 6 , 22,000 

_ ». 7*7 0*000 

coet accounting etail in Ojrdimpce 
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l bo above figures represent the cost, of ppirim.d nn 
denumiiitttioii 8 01 her than the Church of Biigl ud 0* 
increase of Ra. 309,000 sinco 1913 14 Rs 1,89,000 is due to the m. 
provement of the status atid emoluments of religious teachers with 
Indian fighting units. 

We are informed that there has been a decrease in the nmnE-r 
of British troops in India of the Roman Catholic denominmion hmI 
' Ve recommend that the number of chaplains of that det nminAtiou 
should be reduced to the essential minimum and all other Roin .i 
Catholic clergymen ministering to troops placed on a capitation hud*, 
which it is amicipated will result in a saving of Rs. 1,50,000. 

Soldiers belonging to the Church of England are ministered to 
by chaplains of the Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment tho cost of 
which is borne on the civil estimates. We understand that a pro 
po 3 al is now under consideration for the formation of an Army 
Chaplains Department the charges for which would be met from the 
Army budget. We recommend that an early decision should In- 
arrived at on this proposal, and that if it is proceeded with no addi¬ 
tional expenditure should be involved. 

Administration of Cantonments, 

Rs. 

I 9 i 3 -I 4 » Actual Expenditure .. 13 , 20 , 000 * 

1921- 22 , Kevised Lstimate.. .. 18 , 38,000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate. . .. 18 , 24,000 

4/. There has been no change in the pre war arrangements 
regarding the administration of cantonments, the ris r in expenditure 
being due partly to increases in the pay of the staff and partly to 
increased contributions by Government to cantonment funds, a result 
of tho increased expenditure caused by the riso in prices. Prime 
have now fallen and we recommend that a reduction of Re. 50,000 
be made uuder this head 

Recruiting Staff. 

Rs. 

1 9 I 3’ I 4» Actual Expenditure .. 1,67,000 

1921 - 22 , Budget Estimate .. .. 2 , 10,000 

1912 - 23 . Budget Estimate .. .. 3 , 06,000 

48. The recruiting staff, which before the war consisted of 9 
British Officers and 14 Assistant recruiting officers, has been in- 
cr 8 asod to 10 British Officers and 216 other ranks including 17 *• 

' Excluding special expenditure of Re, 10,93,000 ou the New Cauu.Luu-nt 
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Orient recruiters and 40 clerkfi. If our proposals for a redu^ 
establishment of Indian Troop? and an increase in their tef^T 
^rvice be adopted, there will be a substantial reduction in the 
annua) number of recruits required and a considerable curtailment 
of the recruiting agency should be feasible. There hato, however, 
been substantial recoveries from the British Government in the last 
two years for work carried out on their behalf which is not expected 
to continue. We recommend that the provision under this head bo 
reduced by Rs. 20,000. 


Hill Sanitaria and Depots. 

Rs. 

1913 - 14 , Actual Expenditure . . 2 , 31,000 

1921 - 22 , Budget Estimate . . 3 , 54,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate . . . 3 , 62,000 

49. No change has been made in the pre-war arrangements 
for the maintenance of a certain number of Sanitaria for British troops, 
but one additional sanitarium opened. We understand, however, that 
if ip proposed to lower the minimum ago at which a British soldier 
me* out to India with the object infer alia of reducing the capita¬ 
tion payments to the War Office in regard to British troops, We do 
not accordingly recommend any reduction in the expenditure under 
this head. 

Expenditure in England on tiie Standing Army 

£ 

T 913 - 14 , Actual Expenditure . . 1 , 442.000 

1921 - 22 , Revised Estimate . . 4 , 428,000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate , . 4 , 287,000 

*30. The m< 3 'important items included under this beading 
ai e the following :— 

Payments to the IFar Office in respect of British troops serving in 
Julia (£1,788,000).—These payments are based on a capitation 
rate for each officer and man on the authorised British establish¬ 
ment, the rate having reference to an actuarial calculation of the 
number of reci its required annually to keep up the Indian establish- 
ttK/jf of British troops and to the cost of x’aising, training and 
equipping the annual drafts and reliefs. The rate last came under 
regular revision in i90 J when, as the result of a compromise between 
the Secretary of State for India (Lord Morle; ' and the Secretary of 
iVafe wr vV *r (Lord Haldane), * be then existing capitation rate of 
rf-’Q-O was wed to £11-8-0. In 1920 the W,; resented 
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view of the rise in the rates of pay aud prices this rate 
5nger adequate and we are informed that, pending a definite 
revision of the arrangements which is now under examination, 
payments from 1920-21 onwards have been made on a provisional 
basis, namely in 1920-21 aud 1922-22 at the rate of £28-10-0 and 
in 1922-23 at the rate of £25-13-0 per head, on the average esti¬ 
mated strength of British troops iu India in these years. 

We understand that for 1923-24 the provisional rate has been 
reduced to £25 and this will effect a saving of approximately 
£44,000 in addition to that resulting from the reduction in estab¬ 
lishment which we have recommended. 

The settlement of 1908 was in the nature of a compromise 
and it is not possible to split up the total charge into the various 
components entering into the cost. We recommend that the con¬ 
clusion of a fresh regular settlement should be expedited and 
suggest that the most equitable arrangement will be to base the 
payment on the number of troops sent out and the cost of training 
them, to fix a separate rate for the technical services, and to allo¬ 
cate the cost to the War Ottico of training recruits between the 
India Office and the War Office pro rata to the normal colour service 
in each country, subject to a due allowance for the potential value 
to the British Government of returned men available for tho reserve. 


51. Furlough allowances of officers of the Indian Services 
{£935,000 ).—We understand that the most recent information 
indicates that the budget provision was too high by at least £3iG,000 
and there will therefore la a reduction in 1923 24 of this amount in 
addition to savings duo to reduction in establishment. 

52. Payments to or ly the JVar Office on account of stores taken 
to or from India by British troops , and their clothing .—The budget for 
1922-23 included provision for a net payment to tho W ar Office of 
£93,000 compared with £ 18,000 iu 1913-14. The War Office is 
credited with the value of equipment aud stores takon to India by 
British troops sent to that country and is debited with the value 
of the equipment and stores sent back with returning troops. We 
aro informed that the heavy provision in tho budget for 1922-23 is 
due to the assumption that a large shortage in the authorised 
establishment of Britt h troops would be made good in the course 
of the year. Normally tho net expenditure on this account should 
be small, and, with a reduction in establishment, uiB net debit 
should disappear in 1923-24 saviug £ 93,000. 


53. Exchange concession in respect >./ Mesopotamia (£££0,000).— 
This, item is non-recurring and there will be at automatic saving 
of rhis amount, , 


J 
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Unemployment insurance of British troops (£ 95 , 000)1 



14 . 

/sh soldier serving in India cannot bo refused caiJcessionlTou a 
rale equivalent to those granted in England. 

55. We consider that as India is the largest employer of 
British troops, outride the United Kingdom, prospective changes 
in the administration ot those troops which involve Hrgo expenditure 
should in every case be fully discussed wir.h the Government of 
India before being put into effect, and that tnoy should, at least, 
be giveu full opportunity of examining all such proposals in their 
relation to India. 

56. Summary .—The total of the reductions indicated is 
£733,000, or a saving of Rs. 1,00,95,000 in 1923 24. 


Stock Account 

Net credits. 

Rs. 

I9i3‘*4> Actuals • 4 , 46,000 

1921 - 22 , Revised Estimate . . 2 , 64 , 72,000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate . . 60 , 03,000 

5Y. These figures represent the balance of transactions in 
ctores of all descriptions, expenditure on purchase and additions by 
manufacture or transfer to the account being treated as debits, and 
issues to unite or establishments, and reductions by transfer being 
treated as credits. It must be noted also tbat sterling transactious 
are converted into rupees at Rs. 10 — £l. Fbe gross transactions 
may be summarised as follows on the basis of Rs.l 5 = £l : — 

Budget estimate, 
1922 - 23 . 

Rs. 

73 * 50*000 
12 , 90 , 24,000 

98 , 74,000 

Total expenditure . 14 , 62 , 48,000 

Expenditure excluding arrear payments 13 , 88 , 98,000 

* ssues . 14 , 81 , 42,000 

% expenditure includes two large arrear payments of 

t.HO ,000 and £ 80,000 on account of ordnance and mechanical 
t*an-. ; ort equipment respectively indented for in previous j'-nrs, 

01 Rs- 73,50,000 in all, and there should be an equivalent saviug 

10 1923 - 24 , 


Arrear pajnnents . 

Cost of stores purchased 
Share uf cost of supply organisations, 
representing overhead charges 
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Stock account, Budget, 1922 23. 


ZjT 

Total 

stocks held 
on 1 st April 
1922 

Additions 
by purchase 
or manufac¬ 
ture including 
all overhead 
charges. 

Issues 

Loss by 
fluctuation 
m prices, 
etc. 

Additions 
to stock 

Reduction 
uf stock 


Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Provisions 

1.51.50,000 

4.03,89,000 

4 , 5 '>, 85 ,ooo 

22,33,000 


75,29,000 

Forage . 

64,97,000 

2,72,87,000 

2,71,17,000 

3,00,000 


1,30,000 

Fuel and light 

11,61,000 

46,38,000 

46.58,000 

* • 


20,000 

Petrol & lubricants 

18,58,000 

49,59,000 

49,89,000 

.. 


.. 

Miscellaneous stores 
Medicines and sur¬ 

4,25,000 

14,45,000 

14,28,000 

17,000 


• • 

gical implements 

1,05,6 3,000 

35,90,000 

40,71,000 

6,20,000 


11,01,000 

Clothing 

1,73,17,000 

1 > 77 * 5 , 00 ° 

2,33,24.000 

3,50,000 


59,19,000 

Ordnance 
Mechanical trans- . 

14,0000, ooo* 

2,40,42,000 

2,34,42,o°o§ 

20,00,000 


14,00,000 

ports 

85,00,000! 

55,00 000 

40,00,000] 

15,00,000 


• • 

Animals 


92,63,000 

94,28,000 

35.000 


2,00,000 

Total 

20,14,71,000! 

13,88,98,000 

14,8 1 ,42,000 

70,55-000 


1,62,99,000 


on 31st December 1922. fApproxiiuau?, uicudmg vwuclea Jl'ouai, ex<*ladiug vemcuS ari«i annuals, 
o t - Q ‘ Budget, 1922-23, a portion of the issu •« f<*r •• m«mro v .r,uju was not. allocated Co uu»ts aud .-stablishmeats 
: jui rem lined at debt of tlio stook account. j| lu lu Rs. I lakhs for replacement of veuLlea which were 
l[ , t V r r: :a t ,i t0 units in tbe Budget for 1922-23 a id remained at J bit of the Stock account. 
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8 . Excluding this item, purchases and issues of stores under 
T?he various heads, as contemplated in the budget for 1922-23, are 
ehowu in the table below :■— 
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t will be seen that large reductions were proposed in 1922-23 
ainlv under provisions and clothing. To this extent the Army 
was during the year living on its existing stocks of stores, and its 
real cost during the year was to the same extent understated in the 
estimates. At the same time, wo consider that, iri view of the 
magnitude of the total stocks held, it should be possible materially 
to restrict purchases in 1923-24 under a'large number of the heads, 
as wo have pointed out in dealing with the relevant sections of the 
estimates. We examine below the savings which it should, in our 
opinion, be possible to effect by reduction in stocks and otherwise :— 


59 Provisions —The estimated cost of provisions issued to 
the fighting and administrative services in 1922 23 without making 
allowance for the anticipated reduction in stocks during the year 
was Rs. 4,00,03,000. There are four main ways in which a reduc¬ 
tion can be effected :— 


(i) Reduction in establishment, 

(ii) Reduction in stocks held. 

(in) Fall in prices. 

( iv ) Changes in rations, etc. 

We have already taken into account the savings which will 
result from the reduction in establishment which we have proposed. 
A substantial reduction in stocks is being effected in 1922 23 but 
we consider that thev can safelv be drawn on during 1923 24 to the 
extent of a further Rs. 35 lakhs if our reductions in troops are 
accepted. In 1922-23, as a result of the fall in prices which has 
taken place during the year, a saving of Rs. 15 lakhs i 9 anticipated 
in addition to a lump allowance made on this account in the budget; 
and on the basis of present prices we consider that, a reduction of 
Rs. 35 lakhs can be aspumnd in 1923-24 compared with the estimates 
for 1922-23. On the other hand, an allowance of Rs. 10 lakhs is 
Raid to he necessary for losses in storage and transit. The Budget 
for 1922 23 made no provision for these losses; but some loss is 
inevitable with transactions of the magnitude mentioned above, and 
we are informed that the actual loss in 1922-23 will not be less than 
Rs. 10 lakhs. The resultant saving will thus amount to Rs. 35 lakhs 
non-recurring and Rs. 25 lakhs a year recurring. 

60 —Ration allowances. We are informed that the British 
soldier at present draws a messing allowance of 6} annas per diem 
on the basis of an allowance of 6£<2. formerly drawn by him when 
in England, and that the military authorities propose to reduce the 
allowance (> o 3J annas per diem, the English allowance having been 
reduced to 3 \d per diem. This will effect a saving of Rs. 37 lakhs 
on the reduced establishment 


rnisT#,, 
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—Feed of Animals, —Substantial economies have been sec] _ 

7 the estimates for 1922-23 as a result of the fall in prices and 
tticf reduction of ration scales, the estimated saving being Rb. 41 
lakhs in 1923-24, We doubt whether this estimate takes sufficient 
account of the fall in prices which has occurred, and we recommend 
that the saving under this head be increased to Rs. 50 lakhs, apart 
from the saving due to the reduction of 3 British Cavalry Regi* 
ments, and the reduction in the war reserve of horses which we 
have taken into account elsewhere. 


Wo consider also that with the reduction in the strength of 
troops recommended by us it should be possible to reduce stocks by 
Rs. 10 lakhs. If allowance be made for a loss in storage and transit 
of Rs. 5 lakhs for which no provision was made in the Budget, the 
net saving will bo Rs. 45 lakhs a year recurring and Rs. 10 lakhs 
non-recurring. 

62. Fuel and light .—'There has been no marked fall in prices 
and we have no recommendation to make about reduction in the 
cost of issues apart from reduction in strengths of righting troopn, 
or about reduction in stocks. The reduction iD issues which will 
result from a reduction in the strength of troops has been taken 
into account by us elsewhere. 

63. Petrol and lubricants .—There has been no marked fall in 
prices and we assume no reduction in the cost of issues. We 
consider, however, that, with the proposed rationing of petrol and 
limitation of mileage to bo run by vehicles in times oi peace, i f 
should be possible to reduce stocks by Rs. 5 lakhs: 

64. Medicines and Surgical instruments .—We have been 
supplied with the following figures for the operations of fho Medical 
Store Depots in 1921-22 : 


Rs. 


Value of stores on 1st April 1921 .. i»5o,91,000 

Purchases during the year .. 42,70,000 


Total 1,93,61,000 


Issues to military departments 
Issues to civil departments 
Transferred to Disposals Commissioner 
Miscellaneous 

Value of stock held on 31st March 1922 


25,64,000 
27,78,000 
33,18,000 
1,38,000 
*,05* 63,000 


Total 1 , 93 , 61,000 


15(a) 
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tie stores transferred to the Disposals Commissioner r< 
stores acquired and held for the Imperial Government 
during the war and subsequently disposed of on their behalf, 
the Indian Government being credited with their cost. The item 
‘Miscellaneous' includes certain further stores in the same 
category similarly disposed of, but whose value is still under 
adjustment. 

We are informed that the Department was formerly allowed to 
keep 3 years' stocks of imported stores, though, in practice, only 2 
yoara* stocks were held. This practice wa3 modified in September 
1921 whon rules were issued providing for the maintenance of 6 
months' supply of imported stores and 3 months' supply of local 


.■■‘•ores for the despatch of 2 Home indents a year instead of one. 
Arrangements have now been made with the High Commissioner 
under which he is furnished with a list of various scales of mobili¬ 
zation requirements for which orders can bo placed by telegram 
w ion necessary, The budget for 1922*23 provided for a purchase 
of Rs. 35,90,000 against an estimated issue of Rs. 46,91,000 involv¬ 
ing a reduction of about Ra. 11 lakhs in the total stocks held. We 
c irisider, however, that the stores held are excessive in relation to 
the annual issue and that early steps should be taken to reduce the 
clocks to the level authorised by the orders passed in 1921. 
We are informed that the estimated new purchases of stores in 
1923-24 amount to Rs. 35,15,000 of which Ra. 21,35,000 represents 
purchases in India and Rs. 13,75,000 purchases in the United 
Kingdom. Wo have scrutinised a recent indent and, having 
regard to the magnitude of the stocks held and the reduced 
demands from the Army, recommend that the budget for new 
purchases bn curtailed by Rs. 10 lakhs, that a complete review be 
made of all articles held, and that, apart from the mobilization 
reserve of Rs. 4 lakhs, any stocks in excess of eighteen months' 
supply of articles not in common use or liable to deterioration 
be sold. 


65. Clothing ,—We are informed that an increase of 25 per 
cent, in the authorised periods of wear of clothing is estimated to 
\ roduoo an annual saving of approximately Rs. 23 Iakh9. Wo 
rceomm ;rid that the possibility of effecting this and other economies 
b' further examined and the clothing and kit allowances reviewed. 
.Vi eking Jlowanco for savings in the above direction and for 
redi tion of Rs. 30 lakhs in existing stocks, we recommend 
? 1 at, a total saving of R 3 . 53 lakhs be effected under this head in 
1923-24. 

66. Ord/ianre .—We h wo ascertained that the total Ordnance 
Stores hold on the 31st December 1922 was as follows :— 
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Book value 
Rs. 

> .. . . 3,50,00,000 

4,00,00,000 
6,50,00,000 

14,00,00,000 


Working Stock 
Surplus Stores 
War Reserves 



The Quartermaster General has represented that, of the Rs. 3i 
croros of Working Stock, only Rs. li crores represent stocks that 
are fluid, that is stocks required for issue to the Army v > " 1 are 
worn out and noyer return. The balance of Rs. 2 crores represents 
stores which are issued temporarily to units and are returned who 1 
no longer required, such as tents, the value of which is about a crore. 

Of the Surplus Stores about Rs. 3i crores consist of rifles, Lem, 
guns, bayonets, army carts, etc. We are informed t. d abou, 
Rs. 50,00,000 worth of surplus stores are about to be sold and it 1 . 
anticipated that they will only realise about Rs. 9,00,000 \\ c 

observe that, although onormous stocks of Ordnance Stores are being 
hold, provision for the purchase of Rs. 2,40,42,000 of stores was 
made in the 1922-23 budget or Rs. 6 lakhs more than the es misted 
value of the issues. It is evidont therefore that there is little pro¬ 
spect of the surplus stores being utilised for some considerable l-ia.i 
and meanwhile considerable expenditure is being incurred on store, e 
maintonanco and reconditioning - of stores ir addi ion 0 «. 

interest ou capital. ., „ 

With regard to the stocks of war reserves we consider a , 
tion of 50 per cent, could be effected. In our opinion the coun ,'j 
simply cannot afford to keep anything like R- • 14 cioies ..u u i. 
in Ordnance Stores, tho interest charges on which would alone 
amount to about Rs. $4 lakhs and th total cost would certainly bo 

not less than Rs. 1 crore per annum. 

We have already suggested that the total stores hold should he 
reduced to Rs. 8 crores, and recommend that expenditure in ■ 

should be limited to Rs. 130 lakhs after allowing Rs. '0 lakhs for 
the fall in prices, a reduction of Rs. 1,00,42000, and that, i> 
balance is required for consumption, this should be obtained by 
reduction of stocks or from the proceeds of sales of surplus stores. 

S'? Mechanical Transport .—We have ascertained that the. value 
of the'stffgk of solid tyres on hand on the 31st March 19-2 was 
Rs 10 70 00 n representing 2i years’ supply on the basis of tho previ- 

o is year’s’requirements. Tho value of the stock of pneumatic tyros 

was Rs. 12,13,000 or just under one year’s surrly* lotal V|l ‘ u# 
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f oclt of spare parts on hand in March 31sfc, 1922 was app 
,W«JiTy 69,00.000. 

We are of the opinion that it should be possible to meet require¬ 
ments for tyres and spare parts in 1923-24 by consuming existing 
8 to<dc* or alternatively from the proceeds of sale of spare parts not 
required. In our opinion the grant for the purchase of these 
articles in 1923-24 should be reduced by Rs. 15 lakhs and corres¬ 
ponding reduction made in stocks. 

The budget estimate for 1922-23 included £40,000 or Rs. 
6 , 00,000 for the purchase of new vehicles to replace normal wastage. 
As wo have allowed full provision for this purpose in dealing with 
Mechanical Transport as a whole tbero will be a further reduction 
of Rs. 6,00,000 in the total expenditure on Mechanical Transport. 

68 . Animals .—We are informed that no purchase of camels 
will be required in 1923-24, saving Rs. 3,33,000 and, if the propo¬ 
sals we have made about reduction in strength of fighting troops are 
accepted, it should, in our opinion, bo possible to reduce the purchase 
of animals by Rs. 10,00,000 by making an equivalent reduction in 
the number of animals in the Remount Depots. 

69. Against a total saving of Rs. 3,51,42,000 which we have 
indicated in paragraphs 58 to 67 inclusive it must be borne 
in mind that the budget for 1922-23 assumed a saving of 
Rs. 1,62,99,000 by reduction in stocks during the current year. 
The net saving compared with the 1922-23 estimate is thoreforo 
Rs. 1,88,43,000. 


Special Services. 

Rs. 

i - 14 , Actual Expenditure.. .. 34 , 95,000 

1921 - 22 , Revised Estimate .. 8 , 17 , 81,000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate .. 1 , 98 , 24,000 

. , 70. The main item included under this heading is Rs. 173 

^ikha for Wazfristan occupation and operations. Wo are informed 
Umt. the provision in the military estimates for 1923 24 on this 
account, excluding military works and political expenditure, will be 
Jiraitej. to Rs. 19,50,000, a reduction of Rs. 1,53,50,000. 

This head also includes Rs. 20 lakhs in respect of troops at 
Aden. Iho position is that the cost of troops employed at Aden is 
borne by the Indian Government except— 

(a) a contribution, as before the war, of £ 100,000 p 0r annum 
from the British Government, and, 

(£) a moiety of the cost of troops maintained in excess of the 
yie-war strength paid by Hia Majesty'. Government, 
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only important variation in the pre-war garrison is 
^adilltlon of a local regiment of infantry, and owing to reduction in 
personnel and the fall in prices, it is now estimated that India’s 
share of this addition to the pre-war force in 1922*23 will not exceed 
Rs. 10 lakhs. On the other hand we are informed that the charges 
of the pre-war garrision will exceed the Budget provision by Rs, 10 
lakhs owing to a miscalculation of the Budget grant. We recom¬ 
mend that the garrison at Aden should now bo reduced to the pre¬ 
war strength, representing a saving of Rs. 10 lakh 9 on the estimates 
for 1922-23. 

There will be further savings under this head in 1923-24 of 
Rs. 3,40,000 representing arrear adjustments to be made In 1922-23 
for the Afghan War and the Groat War, or a total saving of 
Rs. 1,66,90,000 compared with the budget of 1922-23- 



Miscellaneous Receipts and Charges 

This heading of the estimates includes transport of troops and 
carriage of stores, which we have already dealt with under Transport 
charges, and sundry fluctuating charges referred to below :— 

71. Miscellaneous — 

Net receipts. Net expenditure 
Rs. Rs, 

1913 - 14 , Actual Expenditure .. 4»33 > 000 

1921 - 22 , Budget Estimate .. 34> I 0 »5 00 

1922 - 24 , Budget Estimate 68 , 57,000 

The budget for 1922-23 includes casual receipts of £ 395,400 from 
the War Office in settlement of certain war liabilities, and of Rs. 33 
lakhs from the sale of surplus ordnauce stores in India. On the 
other side are included some items of miscellaneous expenditure in 
England which would have been shown under other heads of account 
but for the late date on which the intimation was received, and 
expenditure of Rs. 10,60,000 in India representing mainly (1) the 
value of stores issued by the Army to other departments in respect 
of which no charge is, under the existing arrangements, made by th^ 
former to the latter and which must consequently he charged against 
the Army accoui and (2) miscellaneous losses and compensation 
payable to individuals for losses. 

The receipt of Rs. ”9,25,000 in England is of a non recurring 
< huraefcer. In regard to the casual receipt of Rs. 33 lakhs in India 
from sale of surplus ordnance stores, the acceptance of our recom¬ 
mendations will lead to the disposal of ."urtber surpluses; but wo 
have taken aredit for the sale-proceeds in other sections of tbii 
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nd wo cannot tako credit for them again here, OmiTj^ 
x 0 special items of receipt, the net expenditure in 1922-23 
mnts to Rs. 23,68,000. We recommend that where stores are 
issued by the Army to other departments, a debit should bo raised 
against the department concerned ; aud that the grant for net 
expenditure under Miscellaneous should be reduced to Rs. 20,00,000. 
The net receipt of Rs. 68,57,000 in 1922 23 will then give place to 
a net expenditure of Rs. 20,00,000 in 1923-24. 

72. Provision for new Measures and unallotted reserve with the 
Government of India — 


A sum of Rs. 22,13,000 was included on this account in th® 
1922-23 budget, besides an unallotted reserve of Rs. 22 lakhs, which 
was spent on the Air Force. Oi the former sum, about one-half 
represents recurring expenditure. In future years, we understand 
this will be shown under the appropriate heads ; the balance was 
really intended to form an instalment of the outlay required to 
complete the equipment of the Army up to authorised scales and 
should not have boen included in the provision for new measures. 
We recognise the importance of completing the equipment of the 
Army up to the authorised scales, particularly if our recommenda¬ 
tions about reductions in strengths of troops are accepted, We 
understand that the Government of India propose to allot Rs. 30 
lakhs for completion of equipment in their Military Budget for 

192o-24. We recommend, however, that no provision for an 
unallotted reserve should be included in future budgets. 

The resultant saving as compared with the budget for 1922-23 
will be Rs. 3,00,000 


Non-effective Charges 

Rs. 

i9 T -3-M> Actual Expenditure .. .. 4 , 68 , 51,000 

1921- 22 , Revised Estimate .. .. 0 , 15 . 30,000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate .. .. 8 , 90 , 79,000 

73. The bulk of the expenditure under this head represents 
pensions, We are informed that India’s share in the rotired pay of 
British Officers and Other Ranks who have loft the service during 
the last few years has been assessed on estimates prepared by the 
War Office, apparently on the basis of pre-war oxperienco. We 
rocoramend that the pre-war arrangement be reverted to, under 
w hi oh r. settlement w*»s arrived at for e .oh individual on retirement 
on fcbo basis of bis expectation of life. 

74.. A provision of £350,000 was also included in 1922 23 

' jdget for gratuities to surplus officers under demobilisation. U 
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ated that the measure for the retirement of surplus offi 
involve further expenditure of £3 million during the next 3 
years for the allowances and balance of gratuity payable to 
the demobilised officers and that India’s share of this expendi¬ 
ture in 1923-24 will be £415,000, an increase of £65,000 or 
Rs. 9,75,000. We understand that in future this charge^ will be 
transferred from tho non-effective account to the head Special 
Services”, 

We recognise that the reductions in strengths of troops and 
administrative services recommended by us will involve a consider¬ 
able amount of terminal charges and a temporary addition to the 
non-effective charges. We are unable to furnish any reliable esti¬ 
mate of either class of expenditure, which we have not taken into 
account in our financial calculations. 


Auxiliary and Territorial Forges 


Rs. 


1913-14, Actual Expenditure 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate 


32,84,000 

73,25,000 

1,18,86,000 


75. The expenditure in 1922-23 is subdivided as follow? :— 

Rs: 


Staff at Army Headquarter? .. . • 78,000 

Staff at Headquarters of Commands .. 1,23,000 

Staff at Headquarters of Districts •. 99>ooo 

Auxiliary Force . . .. .. • • 75*86,000 

Territorial Force .. .. . ♦ • * 40,00,000 


1,18,86,000 


It was originally contemplated that tho Territorial Force should 
bo a second line for the Indian Army, and that it should form a 
reserve in case of war. The presont liability of the force is to 
serve anywhere, and to perform any duties required of it, including 
internal security. We are informed, however, that it will be five 
years before an opinion cm bo formed of the value of tho force, 
which has not yet done its first training. Wo are informed that 
the cost of the unite of the Territorial forco which are under forma¬ 
tion, or who^o formation has been sanctioned, will amount to 
about Rs. 30 lakhs in 1923-24, and, taking into account scmio 
savings in headquarters and other staff, we recommend that the 
budget for 1923-24 be fixed at Rs. 1 , 08 . 00 , 000 , a saving of 
Rs 10 , 86 , 000 . 
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->7 CONCLUSIONS 

-aving reviewed the expenditure of the Army we recommend that :— 

(1) the reductions which we have indicated be effected in the strength 
oi the righting services, saving Rs. 303 lakhs per annum ; 

(2) step* be taken to organise an effective reserve and so enable the 
peace strength of Indian battalions to be reduced to 20 per cent 
below the war establishment, saving Rb. 63 lakhs net per annum; 

(3) the necessity for retaining the present system of four Commands 
be reviewed in 12 months’ time, and that in the meantime the 
number of districts be reduced as far as possible ; 

(4) the authorised establishment of motor vehicles, including reserves, 
be limited to 1,600, the number of vehicles in use and mileage 
Introduced* y Iimite<1, ancJ a system of rationing petrol be 

(5) the supply services be reorganised on a less expensive basis, and 
the stocks held at depots reduced ; 

^ < L‘i , !} r ? er »i al ® ccounfs P e ke P l for all manufactuiing establishment* 
and tor the Remount department; 

(7) the basis of the capitation rate for British troops, now under 
revision, be determined in the manner indicated in our report • 

(8) the Government of India be given a full opportune of reviewing 

any proposed changes in the administration of British troops 
involving large expenditure before such charges are brought 
into operation ; * 

(9) stocks of stores generally be largely curtailed, and stocks of 
Ordnance stores including reserves be reduced from Rs. 14 

dIs°posed 0 offand 8 Cr ° reS ’ *" SUrpIU * °' dn8nCe S '° reS 

(10) the budget estimate for 1923-24 be limited to Rs. 51,47,00.000. 

a reduction of Rs. 8,95,30,000 compared with the budget esti¬ 
mates for 1922-23, subject to such adjustment as may be 
necessary on account of the delay which must ensue in carrying 
out the proposed changes. J h 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE, 


§L 


R*. 

1913 - 14 , Actual Expenditure 41000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate .. 1,34,29,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate ,, 1,41,00,000 

. nD f e . r ? ta P d ifc 1,93 teen decided that in future the estimates 
of the Royal Air Force shall bo included in a separate section of the 
Budget which will contain provision for all expenditure relating to 
t-w 1 ° r ? Q ’ formed that the provision proposed under 

■ ,1" 923 ?‘ " *■ '. 88 . 05 . 000 . A portion oi She inceo.a 

w 1 t ?, tho traD8fer t0 th ® section of expenditure in the Military 
1090 out ' par J m ® nt 0,1 accommodation for the Forco (Rs. 10 lakhs in 
19 ^- 231 , and of payments to the Air Ministry for passages. The 
balance is required to bring the Air Force up to a state of efficiency 

nrnv! p ° te “‘ ,al,tl ? 8 of the Al > Force in India are only now being 
p oved, and there is a possibility that the extended use of the Air 
i o ce might result in economies in expenditure on ground troon» 

we make no recommendations, p ’ 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE, 


Tho estimate for 1922-23 compares with the revised osti- 
followg 101 ' an ^ ^e actua l expenditure in 1913-14 as 


— 

Expenditure 
in India. 

Expen¬ 
diture in 
England. 

Total 
(sterling 
converted at 
rate of 

Rs. 15=^1). 

I 9 i 3 * I 4 > Actual Expenditure 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate .. 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate .. 

Rs. 

24,93 »ooo 
44,97,000 
67,21,000 

£ 

257,100 

392,900 

465,200 

Rs, 

63,49*000 

*>03,91,000 

1 ,36,99,000 


boon— Tb0 function8 of the Royal Indian Marine hitherto have 


( 1 ) The conveyance of troops in “Indian waters”. 

(2) The maintenance of station ships, the tending of light¬ 

houses in the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf and Burma 
and tho Marine Purvey of India, 

16 
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The maintenance of the Bombay Dockyard 
military launches. 

A list of vessels in the Royal Indian Marino together with 
details of the cost of maintaining the more important vessels is 
given in Appendix A. 

3. Troopships .—We are informed that it is proposed to dieposo 
of the three troopships "Dufferin”, “Hardinge” and “ Northbrook^. 
These vessels, which were originally intended to convey troops in 
“ Indian waters ”, have been engaged mainly on trooping servico 
for His Majesty’s Government from whom the expenditure incurred 
waa recovered. The total cost of maintaining these three vessels 
for 1922-23 was Rs. 34 , 93 , 869 , excluding Rs. 8 , 17,485 for interest 
on capital at 5 per cent, and depreciation charges at 4 per cent. 
The sale of the vessels will therefore effect an automatic reduction 
in the provision required for 1923*24 of Rs. 34 , 93,869 against which 
must be sot off the loss of receipts from the hire of the vessels to 
His Majesty’s Government, via., Rs. 3 , 18 , 000 , and the expendi¬ 
ture which must be incurred for care and maintenance parties 
for each vessel until sold, which is estimated at a total of 
Rs. 90,000 annually. The net reduction in the provision required 
for 1923-24 compared with the current year is consequently 
Rs. 30 , 86 , 000 . 

4. Station-ships, etc .—We discussed with the Director, Royal 
Indian Marine, the possibility of dispensing with some of the 
other Ibyal Iudian Marine veesols row maintained, and understand 
that ho has suggested to the Government of India that the Lawrence” 
should be fitted up to perform her own duties and those of the 
“Ncarchus”. The, annual cost of maintaining the “ Nearcbus, ? 
v. hicb is borne on the Political Estimates, is Rs. 4 , 86 , 000 , of which 
one half is paid for by the British Government. The 11 Lawrence ” 
is at present utilised as a despatch vessel in the Persian Gulf and 
wo consider that her cost also, i.e. % Rs. 4 , 62 , 000 , exclusive of interest 
on capital and depreciation, should bo borne on the Political estimates. 

It should also be possible to arrange for the tending of certain 
of th‘, Burma lights by trawlers and for the Clive ” to combine the 
Andaman and Burma station-ship duties and thereby release the 
“Minto” for disposal. The cost of maintaining the M Minfco ”, 
exclusive of interest on capital and depreciation is Rs. 2 , 77 , 000 , 
and the disposal of this vessel less the cost of maintaining 
trawlers would therefore effect some saving and the disposal of 
this vessel. 

The " Cornwallis ”, which is employed as a station-ship at Aden, 
attends to the lights in the southern end of the Red Sea and, as wo 
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>rraod that the Board of Trade is being asked to defray ? — 
attending to these lights, a small saving in the Marine 
estimate should result thereform. The Dalhousie is u-ed as a 
receiving ship at Bombay at an annual cost of Its. 1,*.>0,000, but, 
in view of the decision to dispose of the 3 troopships and other 
Marino vessels, wo consider that this vessel will no longer 
bo required. 

5. Sloops and Patrol Craft, — The sloop Elpbinstono and 
the two Patrol Craft boats “ Baluchi n and Pafchan” were presented 
to India by the Admiralty after the war. The sloop is used as a 
relief station ship to replace vessels as required during the period 
necsssary for their annual refit or for repairs. It is intended to keep 
one of the Patrol Craft boats in commission for use as a training 
ship and the other Patrol Craft boat in reserve for use when the 
training ship is v uot available. The annual cost of maintaining tho 
sloop is estimat ed at Rs. 3,21,000 and the two Patrol Craft boats 
at Us. 1,50,000. Special provision for reconditioning these 3 vessels 
was made in tho 1922-23 Budget, tho total amount provided for 
their maintenance being Rs. 5,86,000. There should therefore be 
an automatic saving of Rs. 1,05,000 for 1923-24. 

6. Trawlers, —Of the nine trawlers now maintained, one has 
been leased to the Bombay Port Trust, who bear all working 
expenses and tho cost of repairs, etc. We are informed that the 
second trawler has recently been hired to the Iraq Administration 
on a monthly hire of Rs. 2,000 and arrangements are being made to 
hire tho third trawler to a private individual for experimental 
fishing. Two of the remaining six trawlers may possibly bo used 
as training ship 3 in addition to the Patrol Craft boat, one will 00 
utilised as a light ship in the Persian Gulf in lieu of tho existing 
light ship and it is proposed to convert an > her into a water barge. 
The remaining 3 trawlers are at present unemployed. 

We consider that one Patrol Craft boat and at least four trawlers 
should bo dispensed with immediately. 

7. Yard craft and military launches.— Tho number of yard craft 
in Bombay is 10, which iB excessive and should be reduced. We 
have reviewed the use made of the 24 military launches and it 
has boon agreed that 6, or possibly 7, of those launches -- n be 
dispensed with, aud a saving of at least Rs. 60,000 per , mum 
effected. 

8. River Steamers,—' The two river steamers “Bhamo 5 and 
M Sladen i} are being replaced by tw r o vessels which the Government 
of Burma has purchased from Iraq and a saving of Rs. 1,70,000 is 
anticipated for 1923*24. 
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The expenditure in India is subdivided under main hca<^~ 
fbewn below and it will be convenient to deal with each head 
seriatim :— 


Head. 


1913-14. 

Accounts. 


1921-22, 

Revised 

Estimate, 


1922-23, 

Budget 

Estimate, 


General supervision and accounts 

Marine Survey 

Miscellaneous Shore Establish¬ 
ments. 

Dockyards 

Salaries and Allowances of 
Officers and men afloat. 

Victualling of Officers and men 
afloat. 

Marine Stores and Coal for Royal 
Indian Marine vessels. 

Purchase and hire of ships and 
vessels. 

Miscellaneous 

Pensions 

Total Expenditure 

Less Receipts in India 
Total net Expenditure in India 


Rs, 

Rs, 

Rs, 

2,04,000 

58,000 

27,000 

4,03,000 

96,000 

24,000 

4,20,000 

i ; o8,ooo 

73 >°°o 

7,16,000 

8,23,000 

i8,66,c do 
18,69,^00 

17,27,000 

20,99,000 

3,24,000 

8,58,000 

7 , 57 >ooo 

12,86,000 

27,71,000 

28,15,000 

5»ooo 

9,000 

9,000 

3,12,000 

81,000 

11,68,000 

1,00,000 

5,86,000 

1,50,000 

38,36,000 

91.64,000 

87,44,000 

13,43,000 

24, 93 ' 000 

46,67,000 

44,97,000 

20,23,000 

67,21,000 


10. General Supervision and Accounts , Rs. 4,20,000 .—The 
largo increase in the expenditure under this heading compared with 
1013-14 is mainly due to the expansion of tho Accounts section 
consequent upon the growth of Dockyard work. The cost of thk 
section has risen from Rs. 88,000 in 1913-14 to Rs, 2,48,000 
required for 1922-23, but . the percentage coat of the accounting 
to the total expenditure dealt with has decreased from 1'0S 
per cent, to '92 per cent, so that tho additional stall employed was 
apparently fully justified. The work in the Dockyards has recently 
fallen of! about 15 per cent, and a pro rota reduction should therefore 
he immediately possible in the Accounts section and a further 
reduction when our recommendations regarding the Dockyards 
take effect. 

We ascertained that, although roughly 25 per cent, of the cost 
of Supervision and Accounts is incurred in connection with the 
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y^lrds, it has not boon the practice to make a full chargi _ 
services in the case of works carried out for the Royal Navy, 
Governments or outside bodies. Recently however it was 
decided that an appropriate share of all indirect charges should be 
added to the cost of work executed in the Dockyard and recoveries 
to the oxtont »of R 3 . 2,00, 000 aro anticipated for the current 
year. In view of tho proposed reductions in the activities ot the 
Royal Iudian Marine we consider there will be no justification for 
retaining tho post of Deputy Director and we recommend this 
appointment be abolished aud that tho house uow being built for the 
Deputy Director in tho Dockyard at a cost of over R 3 . 1 lakh should 
be occupied by the Director of the Royal Indian Marine for whom a 
house is now rented, the provision made for 1922-23 being 
Rs. 12,000- 


It has been represented to us that considerable difficulty has 
boon experienced by the frequent changing of the Controller of 
Marine Accounts. We suggoBt that, if possible, an officei should be 
retained permanently in the appointment. 

Wo recommend that tho provision for General Supervision and 
Accounts in 1923-24 should be limited to Rs. 3,50,000, oi which 
Rs. 2,00,000 should be recovered from the Royal Navy and other 
bodies, in connection with work carried out in the Dockyard. 

11. Marine Survey, Rs. 108,000 .—The expenditure included 
under this head represents only the pay of Scientific Officers 
Surveyors and Assistant Surveyors and their office establishment. 
The total cost of maintenance of tho two survey ships is estimated at 
Re. 7,54,000 for 1922*23, We asceitaiuod that tho complements of 
the two marine survey vessels have been increased a9 follows :— 


“ Investigator" 
“ Palinurus" 


Gross 1913*14 

Tonnage, Complement, 
1,185 109 

444 4b 


1922-23 

Complement* 

118 

54 


The additional ratings comprise 12 Signalmon, 2 Sick berth and 
dispensary attendants, 2 Engine drivers temporarily employed, and 1 
Jhandary. We discussed tho necessity for employing these addition¬ 
al ratings with the Director, who stated that he hoped to bo able to 
elfoct a reduction in the number of signallers and in the complements 
of all Marine vessels for 1923*24. 


A considerable portion of the cost of marine survoy work has in 
recent years been recovered from Port Trusts, Local Governments and 
the ADglo-Persiau Oil Company, but we ascertained that no charge 
has boon included for interest on capital, depreciation' and pension 
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^ and wo recommend that in future the charges made sh 
.QQ^dythe full cost involved. 

Survey work is an essential function of the Royal Indian Marino 
and apart from minor economies resulting from a curtailment of the 
complements of the survey vessels, we make no recommendation. 

12. Miscellaneous shore establishments , Bs. 73 % 000 . — The 
expenditure on miscellaneous shore establishments is subdivided as 
follows :— 



I9i3’i4, 

1922 - 23 , 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Perim Light House .. 

9,000 

10,000 

Coal Depots in Persian Gulf 

.. 16,000 

60,000 

Miscellaneous 

.. 2,000 

3,000 

Total 

.. 27,000 

73,000 

Wo recommend that tho cost of 

working the Perim Lighthouse 


should bo recovered by light duos, saving Rs. 10,000. 

Tho expenditure under “Coal Depots in the Porsian Gulf” is 
mainly in connection with India’s liability for the supply, freo of 
charge, of coal to subsidised vossols of the Royal Navy employed in 
tho Persian Gulf. The large increase since 1913-14 is due to tho 
retention of the Coal Depot at Honjam which was opened during 
the v/ar to supply coal to Government transports plying between 
India and Mesopotamia. Prior to the war, coal was kept only at 
Bushiro, Muscat and Basrah and wo are of opinion that, unless it 
can be shown that tbp retention of Henjam, which we understand 
i* situated in a very advantageous position, can be justified financially, 
it should be dispensed with. We are informed however that, even 
if lionjam is retained, a saving of Rs. 32,000 will be effected for 
1923-21 by tho employment of an outside contractor. 

We recommend that the total provision for miscellaneous shore 
establishment in 1923*24 should be limited to Rs. 31,000, a reduc¬ 
tion of Rs. 42,000. 

13. Dockyards, —Sinco 1913-14 tbo Kiddorpore Dockyard has 
been closed down as a Government concern, but Rs, 25,000 was 
provided in 1922 23 for a care and maintenance party to look after 
the buildings and machinery until they are taken over by the 
Calcutta Port Trust or otherwise disposed of. We understand that 
• provision will be required for 1923-24 and there will therefore 
be an automatic saving of Ra, £5,000, 
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W^Tl/e expenditure incurred at Dockyards chargeable 
Rbytff Indian Marino is subdivided a3 follows : 


—- 

1913 - 14 . 

1921 - 22 . 

1922 * 23 . 

(a) Administrative and super¬ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

vising staff 

2 , 99 »ooo 

3 , 30,000 

0 

0 

q 

6 \ 

» 

(b) Wages of Artificers and 
Labourers 

4 , 09,000 

15 , 04,000 

10 , 63,000 

(c) Miscellaneous expenditure . 

8,000 

32,000 

1 , 75,000 


Hitherto no commercial accounts of the working of tho Dock¬ 
yards have been 'kept and it is not therefore possible to ascertain 
whether the Dockyards are being economically worked or otherwise. 
Wo are informed however that a new system of accounts on a 
commercial basis ha 9 been introduced for the current year. 

(a) Administrative and Supervising Staff -—We understand 
that, apart from the general increase in salaries and wages, tho 
increased expenditure compared with 1913-14 i 3 duo to the employ¬ 
ment of additional staff consequent upon the increase of work at 
the Dockyard. Wo are informed that a number of foremen and 
inspectors have been obtained from tbo Admiralty Dockyards in 
England on a three years* contract with a viow to increasing effi¬ 
ciency and that the additional supervision provided haB already 
enabled a considerable reduction to be effected in the cost of labour. 
Ultimately it is proposed that these men shrll bo replaced by Indian 
mechanics, when sufficiently experienced to take charge, but no 
immediate reduction can be effected. 

(b) Wages of Artificers and Labourers .—There will be a 
large saving in tho cost of wages chargeable against the Marine 
Service in 1923-24, owing to the reduction in the number of vessels 
to bo maintained but we have already taken credit for those savings. 

(c) Miscellaneous expenditure.—The provision for 1922-23 

included Rs. 1,15,000 for underground mains for electric power am. 
as this expenditure is non-recurring a reduction of Rs. 1,15,000 may 
be anticipated for 1923 24. t< 

When the three troopships the “Hardinge, ? the Northbrook 
and the “Dufferin’ and the etationship “Minto* have been disposed 
of and the number of launches reduced, there will only remain about 
8 small vessels and 18 launobos apart from yard craft to be docked 
and overhauled in the Bombay Dockyard in addition to the overhauls 
to be done to His Majesty's ships on the East India Station. There 
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ral other dry docks in Bombay which could bo utilized 
of up-to-date marine workshops which could bo made use"' 
event of somo vessels having to bo repaired urgently. It is 
self-evident, therefore, that there is no occasion to maintain in the 
dockyard the present large establishment which i 6 as follows : — 




Eueopjsans. 

Indians. 

Total. 

1 


No 

Monthly 

cost, 

No 

Monthly 

cost. 

1 No 

1 

i 

Monthly 

cost. 

Permanent establishment 

54 

Us. 

43,120 

128 

Rs. 

17,370 

182 

Up. 

60,490 

Temporary establishment 

2 

i,G50 

453 

24,937 

455 

26,587 

Artificers on daily rates 
of pay 

14 

1,272 

3,694 

1,41,150 

3,703 

1,42,422 

Total 

70 

46,042 

4,275 

1,83,457 

4,345 

2,29,499 


We are of opinion that a drastic reduction should be made and 
only sufficient personnel maintained to provide for current work and 
to leave the dockyard capable of expansion in an emergency. 

14. Salaries and alloiuances of officers and men afloat — 

Rs. 


1913 - 14 , Actual Expenditure .. 8 , 23,000 

1921 - 22 , Revised Estimate .. 18 , 69,000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate .. 20 , 99,000 

A reduction of Rs. 5,43,047 will automatically be effected under 
this heading in 1923*24 by the sale of the three troopships and 
further savings by tho abolition of other vessels. Apart from these 
savings, the Director of ihe Royal Indian Marine anticipates that it 
will be possible to effect a reduction in the complements of marine 
vessels and we consider that a saving of additional Rs. 50,000 
should be possible for 1923-24. 

We are informed that it was represented by the Director of tho 
Royul Indian Marine, when 'Hjo budget for 1922-23 was being pro¬ 
posed, that the rates of pay and allowances of Indian ratings com¬ 
pared unfavourably with those paid by the Mercantile mariue and 
that, in consequence, difficulty was being experienced in securing 
and retaining a suitable class of men. The pay of Mercantile marine 
ratings has however been reduced recently and a similar reduction 
ohrultl therefore bo possible in cage of Royal Indian Marine 
ratings. 
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15/ Victualling of officers and men afloat , Us 7,57,000. —Apart; f 
.^^aving which will accuro under this heading in 1923*24 by the 
reduction iu the number of Marine vessels, some saving should be 
possible in the cost of rations, owing to the fall in prices which has 
taken place, and we consider that an additional saving of at least 
Rb. 30,000 should be possible. 

1G. Marine stores and coal for Royal Indian Marine Vessels.— 
The provision under this heading for 1922-23 included R 3 . 2 lakhs 
lor the payment of tho arrear claims. A saving of Rs. 85,000 ia 
also anticipated on the coat of marine stores owing to the fall in 
prices. It is admitted that, until recently, the arrangements for the 
purchase, issue and control of stores were unsatisfactory and that 
there was a large accumulation of certain classes of oil and cordage. 
Ihero was no properly trained store officor in charge or any system 
of verification of stocks, and indents were based on tho average of 
tho throe previous years without regard to the stock on hand. We 
refer to this matter later in dealing with imported stores. 

With rogard to coal we are informed that tho budget provision 
was based upon the amount to be purchased, which was considerably 
less than the amount actually consumed, the difference representing 
a reduction in stocks. Full credit for tho coal consumed by the 
troopships, etc.,^ which it is proposed to disponse with, has been 
taken in estimating the caving 3 in respect of these vessels, and some 
allowance must therefore be made for depletion of stocks. 


17. Miscellaneous Rs. 5,86,000— 

Ihe analysis of this expenditure is a 9 follows :— 


— 

1913 14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

Medical Stores ••• 

lis. 

lis. 

lis. 

3,000 

9,000 

3,000 

Piloting and towing 

32,000 

74,000 

54,000 

Passage and conveyance 

Repairs to Royal Indian Marine 

31,000 

62,000 

1.06,000 

vessels at outstations 

16,000 

86,000 

1,09 000 

Miscellaneous 

*10.000 

1,99,000 

' »wv,VvV/ 

2,64,000 

Freight 

14,000 

50,000 

50,000 

Total 

1,06,000 

4,82,000 

5,86,000 


We discussed in detail the expenditure under this heading with 
the Director of the Royal Indian Marine who stated that the" 
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in tho expenditure on repairs to Royal Indian Ma 
Sat outstations was due to reconditioning the troopers after 
the war and that a considerable saving might be anticipated for 
1923-24. The expenditure under “ Miscellaneous had been largely 
overestimated and the actual expenditure in the first six months 
only amounted to Rs. 27,000. We recommend, therefore, |afc the 
total provision for miscellaneous expenditure be reduced from 

Rs. 5,86,000 to Rs. 3,00,000, a saving of Es. 2,86,000. 

18. lieceipts in India — Rs> 

1913-14, Actual Receipts .. • • I 3 < 43 >°°° 

1021-22, Revised Estimate •• 46 . 67.000 

1922-23, Budget Estimate. . •• 20 , 23,000 

Tho receipts under this head may be sub-divided as follows 


Recoveries from His Majesty’s 
Government and from other 
Departments in India in con¬ 
nection with the work carried 
out at the dockyards, etc. 

Hire of vessels 

Sale proceeds of stores 

Miscellaneous 

Recoveries on account of Indian 
service family pensions 


Total 


1013-14* 

1921 - 22 . 

1922-23 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

9 , 76,000 

2 , 46,000 

58,000 

41,000 

13 , 94,000 

27 , 74,000 

4 , 00,000 

79,000 

9 , 96,000 

3 , 18,000 

4 , 00,000 

2 , 87,000 

22,000 

20,000 

22,000 

13 , 43 ,ooo 

46 , 67,000 

20 , 23,000 


It was represented to us that it was difficult to frame any reli¬ 
able estimate of the work which the Admiralty require to bo carried 
out at Tombay Dockyard. The class of ships stationed in the East 
Indies varies from time to time and, whereas the Admiralty fur¬ 
nished a statement of the ships which will refit in the ensuing year, 
ji is not possible to estimate beforehand what repairs and alterations 
will bo required. All expenditure incurred is recoverable, and, as 
the Gtaff employed at the dockyards is regulated to meet the current 
requirements, any reduction in receipts will be offset by decreased 
expenditure The receipts from the bir8 of vessels relate to troop¬ 
ships and the loss of these receipts in 1923 24, which will result 
from the disposal of the three troopships, has already been taken 
into consideration. Tho miscellaneous receipts comprise recoveries 
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JAHq supply of coal in the Persian Gulf to vessels of the 
‘"" other than tho subsidised ships. 

Expenditure in England. 

I 



1913 - 14 , Actual Expenditure .. 257,100 

1921 - 22 , Revised Estimate .. 392,900 

1922 - 23 . Budget Estimate .. 465,200 


Rs. 

/i=Rs. 15 
3 s >5b,5oo 
5S,93>50o 
69 , 78,000 


19. This expenditure is subdivided under main heads a.i 
shewn below :— 


—- 

1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-33 

Contribution towards expenses 

£ 

100,000 

£ 

100,000 

L 

100,000 

of Imperial Navy 




Royal Indian Marine furlough 

10,000 

30,000 

30,000 

_ pay. 




Stores for India 

117,700 

216,000 

194,400 

Coal supplied to subsidised 
vessels and the Royal Navy 
in the Persian Gulf. 

Purchase of vessels 

. * 

46,000 

51,000 

Sundry items 

1,700 

3.000 

2,500 

Pensions 

27,700 

43*900 

40,700 

Totai. 

257,100 

392,900 

465,200 


The fir t two items in the above table are not susceptible of re¬ 
duction, except in so far ac the furlough pay will bo reduced by tho 
reduction in the number of officers employed in the Rcyal Indian 
Marine. With regard to stores we are informed that, owing 0 the 
existence of large stocks, the expenditure for tho current year hi: 
oeen restricted to £72,500. Particulars of the stock of principal 
commodities on hand on the 1st April 1922 and the normal cor.sump* 
'-ion per annum are given in Appendix B. We understand that until 
recently it has been the practice to maintain 3 years* reservo stock 
and that it has been decided that in future only 2 years* supply or 
imported stores should be kept in reserve. The total value of 
-niportod and Indian stores on hand on March 31st, 1922. was 
; ^s. 75,11,000, and of the issues during 1921-22, Rs. 39,52,000. 
,/e consider that the reservo should be restricted to one v.^y 
"eev.-remeuts and ^ ^commend that the provi$ ; ^ r or ", 72 V• 2 
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foal supply to subsidised vessels of the Royal Rory and the Pc 
-Although £46,600 were provided under this heading for 
1922 *23, the expenditure is now estimated at only £18,000. No 
restriction exists as to the amount of coal to be supplied frea to 
Royal Navy subsidized vessels, the arrangement boing that ships 
enter the Gulf with full bunkers at Admiralty expense and leave 
the Gulf with bunkers full at Indian Government expense, it 
appears, however, that the estimate for 1922-23 was framed on a 
basis far in excess of the actual consumption during recent years and 
also pre-war years, and we recommend that the estimate for 1923-24 
bo limited to £25,000, a reduction of £21,600. 

Purchase of vessels , £ 51,000 .— The expenditure under this 
heading was for the purchase of a new station-ship for Aden in 
replacement of the #< Dalhousie ” which has become unserviceable. 
No similar provision will be required for 1923-24. 

Sundry items and pensions.-Th® expenditure under these headings 
does not call for any special comment and we make no recommendation, 


CONCLUSIONS 

H ving reviewed the expenditure of the Royal Indian Marine we recom¬ 
mend that:— 

(1) the Service be drastically curtailed and reorganised on the lines 

suggested; 

(2) the Dockyard be worked as a separate entity on a commercial basis ; 
*3) the three troopships. “Dufferin,” ‘‘Hardinge” and “North-brook M 

be laid up forthwith and placed under care and maintenance 
parties until sold; 

(4) only such vessels as are necessary for the essential duties of the Royal 

Indian Marine and for use as training ships for Indians be retained ; 

(5) the ‘ Dalhousie,” “Mmto,” ‘\Nearchus, 1 ' one patrol boat and four 

trawlers be dispensed with immidiately and the number of mili¬ 
tary launches and Bombay yard craft be reduced ; 

((>) the cost of maintaining the “Lawrence” be transferred to the 
Political estimates; 

(7)*the recoveries from Port Trusts, etc.,|for Marine Survey work include a 
charge for interest on capital, depreciation and pension allowances : 
(8 the budget estimate for 1923-24 be limited to Rs. 62 lakhs, a 
reduction of Rs. 75 lakhs, including Rs. 4,62,600 transferred to 
the Political Estimates, the actual saving thus being Rs. 70,38,000. 

MILITARY WORKS. 

The estimate for 1922-23 compares with the actual expeudr 
ture in 1913-14 and the revised estimate for 1921-22 as iollows :— 

Net Expenditure. 

Rs. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure *. 1,33,06,000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate ., 5,14,07,000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate ,. 4o4»97»°oo 
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|||? fa) This expenditure may bo subdivided as follows :— \ 

' Head of Expenditure. 

1913-14- 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

New buildings and works. 
Repairs 

Miscellaneous 

Establishment 

Tools and Plant 

Special Defences 

Rs. 

54,40,000 

46,22,000 

9,01,000 

31,60,000 

1,31,000 

245,000 

Rs. 

2,61,45,000 
93 »S 3 s oo 0 
77,22,000 
8644,000 
3,91,000 

Rs. 

2,08,80,000 

93,47,000 

82,03,000 

80,05,000 

3,50,000 

Total Expenditure.. 
Add for exchange* at 

Rs. 15=^1. 

Deduct —Recoveries 

1,44,55,000 

11,49,000 

5,22,85,000 

6,52,000 

15,30,000 

4,67,85,000 

2,42,000 

I 5 » 3 °*°oo 

Net expenditure .. 

1,33,06,000 

5,14,07,000 

4 >54 >97 >000 


We deal with the expenditure under the above headings 
seriatim :— 


New buildings and works. 

Rs. 

1913*14• Actual Expenditure .. 54,40,000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate .. 2,61,45,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate .. 2,08,80,000 


Tho grant of Rs. 2,08,80,000 for 1922-23 was distributed as 
follows 


Rs** 

New works .. .. .. 41,58,000 

Works in progress .. .. .. 83,52,000 

Special grant for Waz iris tan .. .. 40,00,000 

Reserve for unforeseen requirements ., 2:1,70,000 

Buildings and works costing up to 

Rs. 10,000 to be alio ted by 

General Officers Commanding f Commands 21,00,000 


Total 


2,08,80,000 


At Va l * England included in the above statement has boon taken 

A ~ ve not alj le t0 obtain information showing how this 

pen. 1 ure is distribut'd ov< r C.o various heading? and it has therefore bc< 1 . 
necessary to make a lump addition representing tb difference bet .vet n the rur« 
equivalent of the sterling expenditure at Bs 10—€ 1 and at Ub lo~fcl. 
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New works and works in progress .—We have been 3up 
the following list of Major Works said to bo uooded 
complete the constructional programme of the Army :— 



Description of works- 


Estimated Sanctioned by 
cost of the Govern - 
proposals, ment of India. 



Rs. (in Thousands) 

New Cantonments 

2,12,00 

32,00 

Officers’ quarters 

1,12,00 

... 

Accommodation for British troops 

2 , 99,00 

2 , 99,00 

Accommodation for Indian troops 
Offices for Northern and Western Com¬ 

4 , 50,00 

4 , 50,00 

mands 

76,00 

... 

Offices and quarters for clerks 

62,00 

... 

Hospitals for British troops 

1 , 45,00 

... 

Hospitals for Indian troops 

1 , 79,00 

61,00 

Royal Air Force 

61,00 

Ordnance factories and depots 

3 , 16,00 

... 

Training and educational 

1 , 70,00 

... 

Water supplies 

1 , 60,00 

... 

Drainage and sanitation ••• 

48,00 

... 

Electrical installations ••• 

1 , 51,00 

... 

Roads in cantonments ... 

17,00 

... 

Frontior roads 

3 , 84,00 

... 

Railways 

Various auxiliary and other services 

75,00 

... 

and miscellaneous ' ••• 

3 , 83,00 

88,00 


Total ... 33 , 00 , 00,000 9 , 30 , 00,000 

We are informed that the above list is based upon imormation 
collected about a year ago, that many of the projects included in it 
have riot yet been carefully investigated, and that there is no doub: 
that in certain cases redactions could bo made. We have not exa* 
nined the individual items in detail as we are strongly of the 
opinion that, in the present financial situation, the oxccution of a 
programme of this magnitude is wholly out of the, question; More¬ 
over conditions are changing and we think that it serves no usefu. 
uurpose go lay down in advance a programme which there can be no 
expectation of carrying out in any reasonable period. 

Wn underhand thrt wher> the *ull amount.ci. the allotraon 4 
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practice to obtain sanction from the Finance Departmon 
^appropriation of the funds for other works for which no 
fovision had been made in the budget. Provided the Government 
has sanctioned a large programme of works and financial conditions 
admit of this programme being carried out, this may bo a suitable 
arrangement. We are of opinion, however, that the reappropriatiV. 
of funds should be limited to works included in the sanctioned 
programme and that the Finance Department should consider care¬ 
fully in each case before sanctioning reappropriation whether the 
surrender of savings is justified by the financial situation. 

4 . The largest item in the programme is that of Rs. 44 crores 
for accommodation for Indian troops and followers, including R3.4 
crores for the reconstruction and improvement of Hues for Indian 
troops. Formerly Indian troops constructed and maintained their 
own lines, regiments receiving an annual hutting grant for the 
purpose. All these lines fell into a state of disrepair during the war, 
and it was decided that they should be taken over by Government 
and reconstructed. This process of reconstruction is proceeding, 
but there still remains a large number of lines requiring construction, 
many of which are in a very unsatisfactory condition. We are informed 
that the figure of Rs. 4 crores mentioned above does not cover the 
complete cost of this measure, and have been supplied with the following 
figures showing the programme to which it i 8 desired to work : — 


Rs. Rs. 

Expenditure to end of 1922-23 ... 1 , 71 , 00,000 

Balance required to complete lineB in hand 72 , 00,000 
Expenditure necessary on lines 

requiring urgent reconstruction 2 , 53 , 00,000 ■ 

,, reconstruction within 5 year 9 1 , 59 . 00,000 
,, „ 10 years 1 , 40 , 00,000 

- 6,24,00,000 

Improvements and supplementary items 
snob as schools, offices, etc, 
excluded from preceding 

estimates ... — 1,70,00,000 


Total 9 , 65 , 00,000 

We are of opinion that, in view of the enormous outlay involved, 
^he whole arrangements for accommodating both British and Indian 
troops should be reviewed, and that it should be considered whether 
it will be possible in some cases to accommodate the troops in 
existing barracks, some of which will fall vacant if our recommenda¬ 
tion regarding a reduction of troops is accepted, and in other caBes 
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, w ™ 8r the old system should not be reverted to, until the future 
distribution of the army and strength of units have been definitely 
decided. 

5. We have examined in detail the constructional programme 
for 1022-23 and have ascertained that, if no further new works are 
commenced and if works in progress are stopped or postponed whero- 
ever this can not be done without sacrificing the value of the works 
alrordy completed or without involving payment of compensation to 
contractors or loss of stores, the total expenditure on works in 1923- 
24 could be limited to approximately Its. 40 lakbs. Wo recommend 
that the whole programme of Military Works requirements be 
examined and curtailed on the basis that tbe total provision for new 
works and works in progress, apart from tbe requirements of the 
Royal Air Force and any special measures rendered necessary by tbe 
military situation, should be reduced by Rs. 20,00,000. 

6. Reserve for unforeseen requirements, Bs. 23,70,000 .—Thir 
1 eservo is mainly distributed to Commands, to provide iunds fos 
completing small major works in progress from the preceding year, 
and for financing small now major works the need for which cannot 
be foreseen, Commands being given a free hand in the utilisation of 
these funds. We consider that, in present financial conditions, no 
major works should be embarked on without examination at head¬ 
quarters, and we recommend that the annual provision should be 
reduced to Rs. 16,00,000, a saving of Rs. 6,70.000. 

7. Reserve for buildings and works costing up to Bs. 10,000 — 

Rs. 21,00,000. _ This reserve is similarly distributed for the most 

part to Commands, and we recommend that the amount of this 
grant should be limited to Rs. 16,00,000, a saving of Rs. 5 lakhs. 


Repairs. 

Rs. (in thousands) 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure ••• 46,22 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate ••• 03,83 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate — 93,47 

8. Owing to a change in classification the figures for the three 
years cited are not strictly comparable. The provision of Rs. 
93,47,000 in 1922-23 was distributed as follows 

Rs. (in thousands) 

Buildings — — — 64,47 

Roads in cantonments — — 11,00 

Roads outside cantonments 

(mainly frontier roads) — — 18,00 


Tot at 


93,47 
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Repairs to Buildings.— It is doubtful whether any L_ o _ 
is po3fiible iu respect of the expenditure on the repairs of 
existing buildings, but if the recommendations which we have made 
elsewhere are adopted there should be a material reduction in the 
accommodation requirod for troops and stores. It has also been 
brought to our notice that many vacant buildings are maintained. 
We recommend that the possibility be explored of effecting economies 
in now construction by the utilisation of such buildings for military 
purposes and that steps should bo taken to dispose of all buildings 
which connot be so utilised. Some reduction under this head should 
also be possible as a result of the fall in prices of materials and wo 
recommend that the provision should bo limited to Rs. 55 00 000 
saving Rs, 9 , 47 , 000 . 


10. Repairs to' roads.— We are informed that the question of 
retransferring certain frontier roads to the civil authorities is under 
discussion, and wo are ofithe opinion that the decision under this head 
should bo. expedited. If our recommendation with regard to the 
construction of a light railway from Hindubagh to Fort Sandoman bo 
adopted, thore should bo a considerable saving in the expenditure on 
tho Harnai-Loralai road. We therefore consider that the total provi¬ 
sion for roads should be reduced to Rs. 27 lakhs, saving Rs. 2 lakhs. 


Miscellaneous. 


Rs. 


I 9 i 3 "i 4 » Actual Expenditure .. .. 9,01,000 

1921- 22 , Revised Estimate .. .. 77 , 22,000 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate . . . . 82 , 03,000 

U. Iho items iucluded under this head are the following:_ 


Maintenance and working expenses of water- 
supply 

Maintenance and working expenses for elec¬ 
trical installations 

Maintenance and working expenses for ice 
plants 

Furniture purchased and repairs 

Reserve for miscellaneous obligatory charges 

Care of vacant buildings 

Rents 

Taxes 

Compensation for quarters 
Payments for railway sidings, etc, 
Miscellaneous 


Rs. 

24 , 66,000 

*8,49,000 

2 , 60,000 

13 , 81,000 

5 » 34 *°oo 

*,97*Ooo 

3,21,000 

2,90,000 

2,01,000 

2,72,000 

4»3 a *°oo 


Total ,, 82,03,000 


*7 
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watoi’-eupply and electrical installations and ico plants ar 
maintaining the health of the troops. Particulars of the 
capital cost of these installations and of their working results in 
1921-22 are set out below :— 

Capital cost 


Water-supply .. 
Electrical installations 
Ice plants 

We are informed that 


Total annual cost including 
overhead chargee. 

Rs. 

12,44,804 

10,97,526 

2 , 26,000 


the 


Rs. 

48,48,000 
86,97,000 
8,59,000 

total expenditure proposed 


for 


1923*24 on the items included under the head ‘Miscellaneous is 
Rs. 73,78,000, a saving of Rs. 8,25,000. 

Establishments. 

Rs. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure . • • 31,16,000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate .. •• 86,44,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate . • • • 80,05,000 

12. The establishment maintained in 1913-14 and 1922-23 


is 



1913-14. 

1922-23. 

— 

No. of 
officers on 
Establish¬ 
ment. 

Cost of 
Establish¬ 
ment. 

No. of 
officers on 
Establish¬ 
ment. 

Cost of 
Establish¬ 
ment. 

Din ,'or, Military 
Works . . 

7 

Rs. 

2 . 43.715 

9 

Rs. 

4,72,900 

Four Chief Engineers, 
Commands 



22 

7,96,908 

Commanding Royal 
Engineers, Districts 
(9 in 1913-14, 8 in 
1922-23) 

11 

3 . 55.898 

20 

6,51,106 

Executive Establish¬ 
ments .. 

127 

25 . 16,387 

177 

60,84,086 

Total 

145 

31,16,000 

218* 

80,05,000 


♦ Including certain civilian Engineers. 
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j^/The largo increase in tho number of officers employed and in 
5e cost of establishments appears to be due to two main causes, 
firstly, the employment of additional officers in order to form a v ar 
reserve, and, secondly, the introduction of the four-command system. 
Under the present system 8 Commanding Royal Engineers and their 
establishments now cost Rs. 6,51,106 compared with Rs. 3,55,898 
for 9 Commanding Royal Engineers in 1913-14. Nevertheless, the 
superior establishments havo increased even more markedly in 
number and cost from 7 officers costing with their establishments 
Rs. 2,43,715 to 31 officers costing with their establishments 
Rs. 12,79,808 at the present time. We cannot find that any 
substantial measures of decentralization havo accompanied this 
increase. Simultaneously, fcho proportion borne by the cost of the 
direction as a whole to the cost of the executive has increased from 
about 24 per cent, in 1913-14 to 31 per cent, in 1922*23, The total 
cost of establishment amounts to about 21 per cent, on the expen¬ 
diture on works. We see no justification for the present number of 
officers employed and consider that tho staff should be progressively 
reduced approximately to the pre-war cadre, the grant for establish¬ 
ment in 1923-24 being fixed at Rs. 75,05,000, a saving of Rs. 5 
lakhs and that further savings should be effected thereafter. Tho 
Commander-in-Chief is prepared to agree to the establishment being 
reduced by Rs. 5 lakhs in 1923-24 and by a further Rs. 5 lakhs iu 
1924-25 provided the improvement in payment of Royal Enginoor 
Officers recommended by the Government of India is agreed to. Ho 
otates that, unless this is done, it will not be possible to get effioient 
officers and thereby to reduce establishment, 

13. We consider that further economies in establishment and 
the cost of works could be effected by an extension of the system of 
giving out new works or extensive repairs on lump sum contracts. 
We arc informed that it is the practice to call for tonders and to 
give out work on contract, wherever possible, but that lump sum 
contracts for complete works cannot be made where imported 
material has to be used, as it is laid down by rulo that such material 
must be obtained, with certain exceptions, through the High Com- 
miesioncr for India, If this is correct, we recommend thai such 
ammendraents bo made in the rules as may be necessary to give 
effect to this proposal. 


14. We have been informed that, owing to the fact that tho 
-unds allotted in a particular year lapse at the end of the year u 
unspent, there is always a rush of expenditure at tho end of the •; ar 
in or lert 0 avoid lapses, and that wasteful expenditure frequently 
occurs in consequence, We think that some system to bbviate thi • 
v?aate should be immediately introduced: 
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Tools and Plant. 

Rs. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure .. • • 1,31,000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate .. •• 3,91.000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate . • • • 3 . 5 °»° 00 

15. This expenditure is fixed on a percontago basis and will 
automatically be reduced as a result of the fall in prices and the pro¬ 
posed restriction in the total expenditure. We recommend that 
the provision under this bead should bo limited to Rs. 3,v0,000 
aaving Rs. 50,000. 




Recoveries, 


Rs. 


1913-14, Actuals 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate 

16. The recoveries expected 

follows. 


.. 11,49.000 

.. 15.30,000 

.. 15,30,000 

1922-23 may bo analysod as 
Rs. 


Rent of Buildings . . 

Recoveries on account of water-supply 
Recoveries on account of electric current ., 
Miscellaneous items. . 


9,52,700 

2,02,850 

1 . 25.950 

2,48,500 


15,30,000 


We understand that the rate of interest ou capital, adopted in 
estimating rentals for Military Works quarters, varies according to 
the date of construction and that this practice has led to numerous 
anomalies, We recommend that rent should be charged in tho case 
of all new occupants with reference to tho present rate of interest, 
irrespective of the date of construction, but subject to tho usual 
maximum of 10 per cent, of pay, thereby securing some additional 
revenue. 

Stoi;k8. 

17, The following statement sv.arr arises the information 
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to us with regard to the holdings of mobilisation and ot 




Mobilisa¬ 
tion Stores 

Ordinary Stores. 


1921-22. 

Actuals. 

1921-22. 

Actuals. 

1922-23. 

Estimate. 

Stock at beginning of year .. 
Purchases 

Rs. 

94,30,000 

11,76,000 

Rs. 

38,63,000 

57,08,000 

Rs. 

35,41,000 

43,26.000 

Total .. 

1,06,06,000 

95,71,000 

7S,67,000 

Issues 

Stock sold or otherwise 
disposed of 

Stock on hand at end of year . 

15,18,000 

3,19,000 

87,69,000 

58,30,000 

2,00,000 

35,41,000 

46,60,000 

99,000 

31,08,000 

Total .. 

1,06,06,000 

95,71,000 

78,67,000 


The above figures do not include stores purchased and charged 
direct to works. In the light o l the information supplied to ur, we 
consider that a reduction of Rs. 10 lakhs should be effected iu the 
total purchases of stores in 1923-21 compared with the expenditure 
in 1922 - 23 . 


CONCLUSIONS 

Having reviewed the expenditure of the Military Work* Department 
recommend that :— 

(1) the constructional programme of the Army already sanctioned by 
the Government of India be reviewed ; 

(2) reappropriation of funds be prohibited except fc. works in¬ 
cluded in the sanctioned programme when the renppropxiation 
should be subject to the surrender of savings being justified 
by the financial situation ; and 

(3) the budget estimate f< 1923-24 be limited to Rs. 3,78.05,000 
(net), r reduction of Rs. 76,92,000 including Rs. 10.00,000 
transferred to the Roya! Air Force* or a net saving of 
Rs. 66,92,000. 
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REPORT OF THE 
MILITARY SERVICES. 

General conclusions to Part I. 

We cannot conclude our report on the Military services without 
saying that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief ?nd the Army 
Department have displayed a whole-hearted disposition to roduce 
military expenditure, always bearing in mind the importance of 
maintaining the efficiency and mobility of the forces for protection 
against- outside aggression and internal disorder, and we desire to 
extend to them our grateful thanks for the assistance they have 
rendered. 

2. As wo stated in our introductory remarks, although the 
budget estimate for the Military services in 1922-23 was Ra. 
67,75,26,000 the full expenditure required during that year would, 
but for certain fortuitous circumstances, have amounted to Rs. 
71,37,82,000. The gross reductions which wo have indicated amount 
to Rs. 13,95,52,000 but additional provisions of lis. 23,00,000 for 
practice ammunition, and Rs. 9,75,000 for gratuities to demobilised 
officers are required for 1923-24. If our recommendations are accepted, 
and, if they could all be brought into effect at once, the military 
budget for 1923-24 could be reduced to Rs. 57,75,05,000 but wo 
recognise that it will take some time for the whole of these savings to 
materialise. The more quickly the reductions of troops are brought 
about the nearer will the actual expenditure approach this figure. 

The Finance Department in framiug their estimates will require 
to make an allowance for terminal charges and for the expenditure 
which must necessarily be incurred during tbo period required to give 
full effect to the changes which we recommend. We are not in pos* ; 
session of the data necessary for framing such an estimate. 

3. The reduction which we have indicated of Rs. 13.95,52 000 
iucludos approximately Rs. 2i crores for reductions iu stocks which do 
not of course represent a recurring saving. These reduc‘ions however 
should ultimately lead to a substantial recurring economy by curtail* 

- ig the establishments engaged on the maintenance of stores, by 
minimising joss from deterioration, by reducing expenditure on hire 

of ground and hire or construction of buildings, to say nothing of j 
the loss to India which i3 involved by tho enormous amount of 
capital at present locked up in stocks, Further we are informed 
that in tho near future thero will be large automatic savings by the 
liquidation of various liabilities arising out of the war ; for example, 
fertilities to demobilized officers, India’s share of which in 1923*24 
is OoUmated at £415,000. Wc, therefore, believe that the adoption 
of our recommendations will enable the estimates in subsequent 
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bo reduced to about R 3 . 57 croros irrespective of any savings 
further economies or falling prices. 


<SL 


4. The above suggested reductions have been agreed to 
generally by the Commander-in-Chiaf, but in a great administration 
such as the Army in India, of which he is the responsible head, wo 
recognise that, in working them out and in giving practical effect to 
them, bo may find it desirable to make some minor modifications. 
There may result greater expenditure under one head and reduced 
expenditure under another, but, so long as the increase involved is 
more than counterbalanced by the reduction, we consider that the 
actual working out of details should be loft in his hands. 

5. We do not, however, consider that the Government of 
India should be satisfied with a military budget of Rs. 57 crnres, 
and we recommend that a close watch be kept on the details of 
military expenditure with the object of bringing about a progressive 
reduction in the future. Should a further fall in prices take place 
we consider that it may be possible, after a few years, to reduce the 
military budget to a 9um not exceeding Rs. 50 crores, although the 
Coramander-in-Chief does not subscribe to this opinion. Even this 
is more, in our opinion, than the tax payer in India should bo called 
upon to pay, and, though revenue may increase through a revival 
of trade, there would, we think, still be no justification for not 
keeping a strict eye on military expenditure with a viow to*its 
further reduction. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

Having reviewed the expenditure of the Military Services, we recommend 
that — 

(1) the total net budget for 1923-24 be fixed at Rs. 57,75,00,000 

subject to such addition as may be necessary on account 
of the delay which must ensue in carrying out the proposed 
changes ; and 

(2) Military Expenditure after a few years be brought down to a 

sum not exceeding Rs. 50 cror*.,. 
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PART 11. 

RAILWAY EXPENDITURE 




Tho estimate for 1922-23 compares with the revised estimate 
for 1921-22 and the actual receipts and expenditure in 1913-14 us 
follows :— 


11*13 14, Actuals ... 
11*21-22, Revised Estimate 
1922-23, Pud get Estimate 


Gross Gross 

receipts- expenditure. 


Net 

receipts. 


Rs. 

56,44,65,000 

82,06,70,000 

09,76,08,000 


R8. 

49,26,10,000 

91,32,12,000 

91,72,00,000 


Rp. 

7,18,46,000 
—'9,25,42,000 
.5,04,59,000 


Capital Expenditure. 

2. Capital Expended .—Tho total capital expended on State- 
owned railways in India up to the 31st March 1922, including 
the liability incurred on tho purchase of lines, amounted to 
Rs. 6,45,07,00,000, an increase of Rs. 98,84.00,000 since the 31st 
March 1914. We have been supplied with tho following analysis 
of the expenditure :— 




miSTfty. 


i7£T j s j 

wb J • j 

State-owned Rail¬ 
ways. 

Company worked 
lines. 

Total. 


1913-14. 

1921-22. 

1913-14 

1921-22 

1913-14- 

1921-22, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


crores. 

crores. 

crores. 

- crores. 

crores. 

crores. 

Construction of lines and works.. 

72-88 

87-31 

130*68 

154-60 

203*56 

24191 

Acquisition of land -. 

2*80 

3 4i 

6*ii 

7-65 

8-71 

11*06 

Roiling Stock 

24*13 

35*23 

46-72 

75 95 

70-85 

111*18 

Ferries .. 

-60 

*53 

1*96 

1-87 

2*56 

2*40 

General charges 

4-42 

498 

9-84 

10-63 

14*26 

1561 

Stores not charged 0 q \ n accounts 

65B 

10*76 

11-47 

23- 82 

1805 

34 58 

Other items 

i*99 

2 13 

2*12 

2-0 7 

411 

4-20 

Liability for purchase of main 
lines ., 

43*90 

43 90 

l8o*23 

l80*23 

224*13 

224*13 

Total 

15711 

188*26 

389-12 

456-81 

546*23 

645-07 

Less capital redeemed 

4'4 2 

7*53 

17-93 

31-54 

22*35 

39-07 

Total capital at charge 

152-69 

18073 

371*19 

423*27 

523-88 

606*00 , 

< 
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!e total capital expended is exclusive of the cost of land 
the railways as no particulars are available of this expenditure. 
The total capital at charge has increased from Re. 5,23,88,00,000 
on the 31at March 1914 to Rs. 6,06,00,00,000 on the 31st March 
1922 an increase of Rs. 82,00,00,000. 


3. Programme of future capital expenditure. —The Legislative 
Assembly has authorised the expenditure of a further Rs. 150 
crores on the rehabilitation of the railways daring the 5 years ending 
1926-27. We are informed that this Bum has been allocated 
approximately as follows ;— 


—— 

1922-23 

(Budget). 

1923-24. 

Future 

years. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


crores. 

crores. 

crores. 

improvements to existing lines 
and works 

14'59 

14*84 

42*64 

Additional lines and works ... 

205 

2*81 

... 

Additional Rolling Stock 

1.2*40 

12% 

4000 

Reserve, etc. 

*96 

... 

7*46 

Total 

3000 

30 00 

9000 


We understand tbe*fc, although Rs. 30 crores were provi r3o( * ior 
1922 23„ the aotual oxpondUure is cot likely to ex^eo (3 ^ 
crores owing to the delay in obtaining material, etc. yy Q l»t-or 

the propo.^d oapi^al programme. 
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Financial Results. 


<§L 


4. Financial results in 19S2—23.—W& have been furnished by 
tbo Accountant-General, Railways, with the following analysis of the 
gross receipts and expenditure *—• 



1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1922-23 


Revised 

Budget 

Revised 


Actuals. 

estimate. 

estimate. 

estimate. 


Rs. 

r.». 

Re. 

Rs. 

Gross Traffic Receipts... 
Subsidised Companies— 

56,30,68,000 

81,82,29,000 

99,57,26,000 

92,07,26,000 

Government share of 
surplus profits, etc. ... 

13,97,000 

24,41,000 

19,42,000 

25,97,000 

Total Rbceipts ... 

66,44,65,000 

82,06.70,000 

99,76,68,000 

92,33,23,000 

Working expenses 

29,35,02,000 

65,82,63,000 

67,99,00,000 

66,83,85,000 

Surplus profits paid to 
Companies 

Interest on debt 

66,13,000 

10,95,47,000 

1,04,09,000 

15,33,47,000 

60,00,000 

16,77,95,000 

68,07 040 
17,03,62,000 

Annuities in pwcMe 
of Railways 

Sinking Fund 

5,06.94,000 

28.70,000 

5,03,56,000 

43,il,000 

5,03,63,000 

45,81,000 

5,03,63,000 

46,11,000 

Interest on Capital 





contributed by Com¬ 

2,92,86,000 

7,89,000 

3,28,76,000 

*3,36,10,000 

3,32,04.000 

10,80,01*0 

panies 

Subsidised Companies ... 

7,41,000 

19,83,000 

Miscellaneous Railway 
Expenditure 

—6,88,000 

£9,19,000 

29,77/00 

34,50/0 0 

Total Expenditure 
N et Receipts 

19,26,19.000 
7,18 46,000 

91,32,12,000 

-9,25,42,000 

94,72,09,010 

5,04,59,000 

93.82 62 000 
—1,49,39,000 


We are informed that the estimated receipts for 1922-23 are 
not now likely to be realised. When the estimate was fronted it 
was anticipated that there would be a substantial increa e in traffic 
which in 1921*22 had bean adversely affected by prolonged strikes 
on tbo Assam Bengal and East Indian Railways. An additional 
revenue of Rs. 540,00,000 was expected from increased iroight 
charges imposed to yield the same revenue as bad previously been 
obtained from the surcharge abolishod on the 1st April 1923 ai d a 
further revenue of at least Rs. 6,00,00,000 from an enhancement in 
passenger fares. The totid estimated increase in g ro an recoipta for 

Increase due to higher ruts of (unrest op renewed dibenture*. 
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compared with 192(-22 was Re. 17,75,00,000. Traffic^ 

' -fever, bus uot developed to the extent anticipated and, although 
there had been some improvement in the receipts from coaching 
traffic, the receipts from goods traffic have declined with the result 
ibat the latest estimate cu gross receipts for 1922*23 is only Rs. 92 
crores, a decrease of Rb. 7£ crores compared with the budget estimate. 
Working expenses for the current year are now estimated at Rs. 
66.83,85,000, c decrease of Rs. 1,15,15,000 compared with tho 
budget estimate and it is probable that, instead of the Central 
Government receiving a surplus of Rb. 5,04,59,000 in the current 
year, there will be a deficit of Rs. 1,49,39,000. 

5. Heturn to State on capital outlay ,—We are of opinion that the 
country cannot afford to subsidise the railways and that steps should 
be taken to curtail orking expenses as necessary order to ensure 
that not only will the railways a3 a whole be o u a self-supporting 
basic, but that an adequate return should be obtained for the large 
capital expenditure which has been incurred hv the State. We 
consider that, with economic working, it should be possible for 
the railways in India to earn sufficient net receipts to yield an 
average return of at least 5i per cent, on the total capital at charge. 
The average return to the S f ito during tho 3 years prior to the war 
was 5 per cont., and, in view of the fact that large amounts of 
additional capital are being raised at 6 per cent, or over, wo think a 
return of per cent, cannot be regarded as excessive. 

A return of 5i per cent, on the total capital at charge in 1922- 
23, after allowing for all interest annuity and sinking fund 
payments, would yiolu roughly Rs. 8*5 crores to the Central revenues. 
We ere informed that, in deciding upon the amount of the Central 
Government's deficit which would have to be mad; good initially 
by contributions from the provinces, Lord Melon's Committee 
assumed hat tho Central Government would derivo a net annual 
revenue of no less than Rs. lOl crores from th8 Railways. It is 
evident, therefore, that the failuro of tin railways to yield an 
economic return on the capital invested by 'he State is ope of the 
uip.in factors responsible for the present financial difficulties of the 
Col- ral Government. A return of 5i per cent, would not merely 
go fur towards bridging the deficit of the Central Government, but 
dcov.:) , with the economies which we recommend in the case of 
o f oer Departments, make it possible to give much needed roliel to 
’ je Provinces by a substantia! reduction in the amount of the:: 
contribu uian-, 

6 . Provision jot arr 

r.*o3, iiowevar, tkas durir 


rt rtf’ 


oj t;winrsjic.:ce cu:; re/uwak —vvw iv.so 

tne period cf tha vr- adequate provision 
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Lg stock, and that, bad such provision been made, it woi 
have been necossary to increase rates and fares at an oarhor 
date to meet the enhanced costs of labour and materials. In Great 
Britain a similar state oi affairs existed during the period the rail¬ 
ways were under control of Government, The tax-payer received 
the benefit of the excess receipts earnod by the railways due to ho 
postponement of ropairs and renewals consequent upon , x w 1 
ovontually the railways were given a lump sum grant to enable them 
to overtake all arrears. In India also the taxpayer vgcc^.g 1 
benefit of the increased earnings consequent upon the postponement 
of repairs and renewals, but, as pointed out by the Aowctth 
Committee, no provision has been made to enable those arrears to bo 
overtaken. The provision of Rs. 150 crores to be spent in 5 years 
on the rehabilitation of the railways does not assist matters. This 
money can be utilised only for new works or to pay the cost of 
improvements carried out in connection with renewals. It cannot 
bo expended on repairs or for overtaking arrears of renewals, the 
cost of which is borne entirely by the working expenses. 

We are informed that the expenditure necessary to overtake 
arrears of maintenance and renewals on all railways is estimated at 
Rs. 18 crores, which is equivalent to roughly two years provision for 
renewals. In view of the present financial circumstances and the 
large capital expenditure which is now being incurred °n improving 
the railways, wo consider that the overtaking 0 * ese a. oa e 
well be postponed on railways not able to earn sufficient receipt* to 
pay interest and sinking fund charges. It has been represented to 
us that tlie postponement of expenditure on overtaking arrears will 
necessitate some reduction in capital expenditure. We revert to 
this matter in dealing with the capital programme, ou , in cn, 
opinion, nil that is involved is a re-allocation oi capital expenditure. 
The real question to be decided is whetnor, when capital is so 
urgently required by some railways for remunerative purposes, the 
country can afford to borrov .,rga sums of money at the present high 
rates for expenditure on railways which are rot only unable to earm 
5 per cent, on their present capital but which, have to be subsidised 
by , be general tax-paver. We consider that further expenditure on 
6U0 h railway can only be justified if it can be satisfactorily demon¬ 
strated that this expenditure will increase the net earnings of the 
railway sufficiently to cover the additional interest involved. 

In this connection we quote, from the Administration Report cu 
in Railways in 1922*23, the following -emarks "elating to ex¬ 
on ne v construction ;— 


nai 


'.end 


may be ai 


' bat Government ... 

.41. , j:-«. ,, 3 *,,* 
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% 

5 avail- 


igs, Doubtless this is true ; but Government resources avai 


-able for direct construction are at present very limited. Money io 
expensive and only in exceptional cases is it justifiable to 
raise money at 6 per cent or to give corresponding guarantees 
to private enterprise for the construction of lines which 
do not offer some reasonable prospect of a corresponding 
return.” 

We are in entire agreement with the principle above stated 
which are, in our opinion, equally applicable to expenditure on open 
line works, although they do not appear to have been applied in 
actual practice. 

7. The Acworth Committee observed that the money unspent 
on maintenance and renewals during the war should have been carri¬ 
ed to a reserve to be spent when materials were again available. We 
entirely agroo with this view and are of opinion that it should bo 
laid down that each railway should mako adequate provision ovory 
year for tho maintenance and renowal of its permanent way aud 
rolling stock. The funds so car-marked should be debited to working 
expenses and carried to a suspense account which could bo drawn ou 
as necessary to meot curront requirements, any unspent balance being 
carried forward from year to year. Unless some such arrangements 
are adopted and strictly adhered to, it will not, in our opinion, 
bo possible to say whether the railways are earning an adequate 
return on the capial outlay and there will be no effective check 
on o-dinary working expenditure. 

It ia necessary, however, to make special provision to overtake 
the present arrears, aB no funds are available in suspense accounts. 
It js, in our opinion, not practicable to make any general increase 
in rates and fares without adversely affecting the trade of the 
country. We consider that the best course will be that each 
railway should credit a suspense account with 3 portion of any 
surplus funds available, after payment of interest and sinking 
fund charges, for the specific purpose of overtaking arrears of 
r* ncwala. This provision should, we think, not exceed the average 
annual amounts which would be necessary to overtake the 
arrears in five years. The overtaking of arrears on unremunera- 
• ive railways must necessarily wait until the financial position 
improves. 

S, Results for individual railways .—The following statement, 
compiled at our request by the Accountant-General, Railways, shows 
or the ton principal railways, with totals for all State railways, the 
financial results of working in 191344 aud 1921-22, the latest 
Ultimate for 1922-23 and tho preliminary estimate for 192< 24. 
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56utli Indian 


r|i9i3-X4 

i 1921-22 
i 1922-23 

\ 1923-24 


19,93,00 

23.17-74 

25.17.96 

26.87.96 


2,89,70 

4.59.63 

5,12,75 

5 , 56.10 


Burma 


f I9I3' I 4 
j 1921-22 
) 1922-23 

(_ 1923-24 


21,91,64 

22,64,67 

23,53.15 

24,27,66 


2,45.7 s 

3,51.73 

4,i3.95 

4,29,20 


Other Railways 


f i9 I 3" I 4 

j 1921-22 

j 1922-33 
[ 1923-24 


25.24.42 

29,96,99 

3i.39.72 

33.i7.65 


2,11,49 

2,68,27 

3.26.31 

3.32.65 


Unallocated Re¬ 
ceipts and Ex¬ 
penditure 


j 1922-23 
1 1923-24 

V. 


,41.15 


7,26 
—42,76 


Total* 


f 

l 


I 

l 


1913-14 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 


5,23,88,47 

6,05,99.15 

6,27,26,74 

6,61,36,64 


56,30,68 

81,69.27 

92,07,26 

95.57.24 


These figures < delude subsidised 


1,69.15 

3.42.1 s 

3,71.84 

3,79,06 

1,20,55 

1,17*45 

i,40#9 r 

i»77»°4 

6*o 

5* 1 

5*6 

6-6 

64.17 

87,69 

97.75 

1,07.48 

1.43.10 

2,67.79 

2,69,96 

2,83,28 

1,02,68 

83.94 

1,43.99 

1,45.92 

4*7 

3*7 

6*1 

6*o 

64,42 

71,40 

75.37 

80,34 

1,08,66 

1,84.73 

2,11,19 

2,87,21 

1,02,83 

83.54 

1,15.12 

45.44 

4-0 

20 

3* 6 

1*4 

85.31 

1,10,68 

1,25.4 

1.33.79 

15.43 

—1,34.84 

—8,17, 

92,08 

14*4 

19,55 

30,01,14 

66,73,18 

67,51.92 

67,50,27 

26,29,54 

14,96,09 

24.55.34 

28,06,97 

5*o 
2*4 
3*9 
4' 2 

19.23.67 

24,49,85 

25 , 85,40 

27,59.71 


and n'iecellaneous Railway expenditure. 



38,25 

12,54 

68,62 

65.5 s 


17.52 
Loss 27,14 
Loss 10,12 
Loss 88,33 


Loss 8,17 

72,53 


7.05. s 7 
Loss 9,53,76 
Lgss 1,30,06 

47.25 
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REPORT OF THE 

his table shows that the only Railways whose financial 
©tier ic 1922-23 than in 1913-14 are the Bengal Nagpur, the 
adras and Sothorn Mahratta and the Burma Railways. The 
railways showing the worst results relatively to 1913-14 are tho 
North Western, the Eastern Bengal and tho Oudh and Rohilkhand, 
9. A summary of the net profit or loss to Central revenues 
from the individual Railways in 1913-14 and 1922-23 is as follows:— 


Railway. 

Profit or Loss to Central 
Revenues. 

Increase 

or 

decrease. 

1913 - 14 . 

1922 - 23 . 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Worked by State. 




North Western 

+ 50 , 22,000 

— 2 , 53 , 98.000 

— 3 , 04 , 20,000 

Oudh and Rohilkhand . 

4 - 35 , 82,000 

— 24 , 72,000 

— 60 , 54,000 

Eastern Bengal 

4 - 46 , 48,000 

— 61 , 95,000 

— 1 , 08 , 43,000 

Worked by Companies 




Bengal-Nagpur 

+ 77>25,ooo 

4 - 77 , 94,000 

4 - 69,000 

Great Indian Peninsula 

4- 88,000 

— 89 , 40,000 

— 90 , 28,000 

East Indian 

-f 2 , 38 , 04,000 

4 . 45 , 47 ,ooo 

~L92,57*o°° 

Bombay, Baroda and 


Central India , 

4 - 1 , 61 , 20,000 

4 - 86 , 50,000 

—74'7°* OOG 

Madras and Southern 



Mahratta 

— 15 , 88,000 

— 3 , 41,000 

4- 12 , 47,000 

Soth Indian 

4 - 56 , 08,000 

4 . 43 , 16,000 

— 12 , 92,000 

Burma 

4- 38 , 26,000 

4 . 68 , 62,000 

4-30,36,000 

Other railways 

4 - 17 , 52,000 

— 10 , 12,000 

— 23 , 72,000 

Unallocated items 


— 8 , 17,000 

— 8 , 17,000 

Total .. 

+ 7 , 05 , 87 , 00 ° 

— 1 , 30 , 06,000 

—8 35.93.ooo 


Working Expenses. 

10 . We now proceed to state wbat a detailed examination of 
the positioii has disclosed and to make our recommendation;?. We 
recognise that, in doaling with the working expenses of tho railways, 
7 t vi necessary to proceed cr somewhat different lines to those adopt- 
by ur in the case of non commercial departments, since the 
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r§jprtture required is largely dependent on the volume of tra 
ed, and increased expenditure would consequently bo justified 
if necessary to securo additional receipts. Our observations must, 
therefore, be qualified by the underlying principle that the relation 
of working expenses to revenue should be so adjusted as to provide 
for an adquato return on the capital invested. 

The budget estimate for working expenses in 1922-23 compares 
as follows with tho revised estimate for 1921-22 and the actual 
expenditure in 1913 - 14 . 

Rs. 


1913-14, Actual Expenditure.. .. 29,35,02,000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate .. 65,82,53,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate .. 67,99,00,000 

11 . The working expenses of the railways have increased from 
Rs. 29 , 35 , 02 , 0.0 in 1913-14 to Es. 67 , 99 , 00 , 000 , required for 1922 - 
23 , an increase of 131 per cent. An analysis of the expenditure on the 
ten principal railways with totals for all State railways, in 1913-14 
and est ; .ated for 1922-23 is as follows :— 


-r 

t 

1913 - 14 * 

Actuals. 

1 

1922-23, ( Percent- 

Budget age 

estimate. jincrease. 


Es. 

Es. 


Maintenance of Way, Works 




and Stations 

6,32,02,000 

, 14,59,53,000 

131 

Locomotive expenses 

10,23,68,000 

23,07,63,000 

125 

Carriage and Wagon ex¬ 



penses 

2,71,14,000 

9,09,12,000 

235 

Traffio expenses 

4,88,57,000 

9,64,03.000 

97 

General charges 

2,26,70,000 

4,23,11,000 

87 

Steam boat services 

20,41,000 

25,94,000 

27 

Special and Miscellaneous 




expenditure ... 1 

1,70,04,000 

4,22,02,000 

136 

Other items 

—14,43,000 

1 —4,80,000 I 


Total 10 principal railways f 

28,28,13,000 

'65,06,58,000 

130 

Other railways 

1,06,85X00 

2,92,42,000 

i f O 
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e now deal seriatim with the expenditure under each 


l/DEJi 

of the 

heads, details of which are given for the principal railways iu 
Appendix A. 

12, Maintenance of Way , Works and Stations : Rs. lJf .,59 53 } 000 — 
Iho total route mileage of the 10 principal railways has increased 
irom 23,757 miles on the 31 st March 1914 to 24,499 miles on the 
3 Rt March 1922 . The track mileage has increased during the same 
period from 32,388 miles to 34,576 miles or by 6‘7 per cent. 

TK* following statement shews for the year 1913-14 and esti¬ 
mated /or 1922-23 the co^t of maintenance and renewal of permanent 
way p <r mile of track and the total cost of maintenance of way, 
work "oid stations per route mile for some of the principal railways 
separately and for the 10 principal railways as a whole :— 


Railway. 


Cost of maintenance 
and renewal of per¬ 
manent way per mile 
of single track open 
for traffic. 


Total cost of mainten¬ 
ance of Way Works and 
Stations per route mile 
open for traffic. 


Ncrth-Wcstem .. 

Oudh and Rokil- 
khand 

Eastern Bengal 
Ect gal Nagpur 
East Indian 
Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India , 
°*L ea . t Indian 
Peninsula 

Average for io prin¬ 
cipal railway. 


We recognise 
•’'^waen the cost 
owing to the epooift 


1913-14- 

1922-23. 

! Per- 
cent, 
in¬ 
crease 

1913*14., 

1922-23. 

Per- 
I cent, 
j in¬ 
crease 

Rs, 

925 

JRs, 

2,720 

194 

Rs, 

2,540 

Rs. 

6,246 

*45 

825 

835 

579 

I »°43 

3,302 
1,981 i 
1,538 
2.815 

300 

137 

165 

169 

E 793 
2,934 
1,670 
3.505 j 

4,803 : 

6.331 

3,621 
8,670 j 

168 

116 

117 
147 

1,072 

1.938 

80 

2,411 

4,684 

94 

1 1,768 

4.357 

147 

5,039 ; 

10,300 

104 

*.035 

1 2,628 

154 

j 

2 664 1 

5.957 

124 


what it ia not possible to make any real comparison 
of maintenance on the various railway system? 
oiroumstancss c c each "w e, but tbo inures cal- 
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ivestigation and we are not satisfied that the present ecst 


§L 


W^nvesngauon anu wo . 

-x^onditure is essential to tho efficiont and safe working *7 • 

It was represented to us by one of the Agents toat a coiibi era # o 
portion of the expenditure on bis Railway was for renewals which 
were in his opinion absolutely unnecessary and that GO rni 3 

to be renewed in 1923-24 and a similar mileage in ^ - 

easily be strengthened at about odo* third of the cost to as a u 
15 or 20 years. On the other band the Chief Commissioner stated 
that the renewals were part of a programme framed with a v 10V ^ 0 

avoiding the necessity of having to renew an unduly la-go yoi ion 
of the line in any one year which would mean a large nnancia ou ay 
and considerable interference with traffic working. \\ e consi cr 
that tho control exercised by tho Railway Board should ensuio 
that adequate financial provision is made for renewals, and that i 
is not a proper function of the Board to insist cd expenditure .against 
the advice of tho Manager and Engineer. In the particular instance 
quoted the additional expenditure involved would ho borne by the 
State out of money raised at over 6 per cent, in order to avoid, o 
or 20 years hence, a possible delay to traffic which in the opinion o 
those responsible would never arise. 


Wo ascertained that a considerable portion of the increased cos', 
of maintenance of way, works and stations results from t w piesent 
programme of capital expenditure on improvements to existing lines 
and works. We recognise that it is essential that revenue s iou ea £ 
its full share of all expenditure on improvements but wo tnmK 
that the present regulations governing the incidence of expen imo 
between capital and working expenses afford undue rehe* capita . 
For example, in all cases of renewals the whole of the charges on 
account of freight of materials from depot to site and .or lo u ing am. 
unloading of materials, etc., is debited to revenue. W hen out 
girders are replaced and heavier girders substituted the whole cost o* 
re-erection is debited to revenue, i be charge to capital for re¬ 
newals of locomotives is based upon the tractive effort calculated on 
an empirical formula, which makes no allowance for the additional 
tractive effort obtaiued by moans of super-heaters. 

We recommend therofore that tho present regulations bo re¬ 
viewed and revised as may be necessary to ensure a more equitable, 
distribution of the expenditure ou maintenance of way and works ana 


on rolling stock. 

We are of opinion that in pre3ont financial circumstances 
renewals of permanent way on unremunerativo lines should bo 
limited to oases where the track is worn out and not capab.o of being 
strengthened to moot probable traffic requirements for a lubstautiu- 
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. • FJio expenditure on tho renewal of permanent way, bridges, 
etc., is charged against programme revenue with which we deal later. 

13 . Locomotive Expenses: Rs. 28,01 >G 3 > 000 .— The mein items 
of expenditure under this head are :— 

Rs. 

^el ... ... ... 9 , 23 , 65,000 

Maintenance and Renewal of Locomotives 6 , 18 , 91,000 
Running expenses 9 .. ... 3 , 83 , 39,000 

14 . fuel. —W o have beer, supplied with the following state¬ 
ment e ho wing the total quantity of fuel consumed in 1913-14 and 
estimated for 1922 3 , tho average cost per ton and the total cost at 
engine shed, etc,, for all 5 6" gauge and metre gauge railways 
respectively:— 


Average 


Quantity 1 Total cost | Average con ~ Total 

} °f Fuel i at Engine j cost per sum P tlon Engine 

rr\Ti O 1t m nr\ CL ^.1 j _ _ Dd !1 


consumed. Shed, ton. E n°f ne mileage. 


mile, 


Rs. 


Rs 


5 ' & gauge Tons, 

Railways— 

J 9 i 3’ I 4 • • ?/773.ooo [4,09,00,000! 10 8 
1922-23 . 5,173,000 d,62,oo,oooj 16*6 


lbs. 


Miles 


67*5 125,400,000 

82*0 140,100,000 


Per cent, in- 
creas 


37 : 


no 


54 


21 


12 


A* i Metre Gauge 
Railways— 

1913-14 .. 

1922-23 ., 


785,000 1,05,60,000' 135 

97 2 »ooo 2,29,92,000 237 


44*4 

527 


38,900,000 

40,400,000 


Per cent, in¬ 


crease 


24 


76 


W< 


r r " 6 arfi Wormed that the average rice paid for coal for the 
m-\ r In 1922-23 was greatly increased by the large 

!L_,{ f T y . 0 . coa * im Portcd to meet a rbortagn in Indian supplies due 
,ar,!y loth., strike on the East Indian Railway. On the Grea: 
iriaian i Tninsula Railway the cost per ton of imported co: i deliver- 
ed at the engine shed in 192^-22 was Re. 32 
with Ro. 14*47 per ton for Indian coa!. 
any railway coal in 1928-34 


* 3 per 

: ;• u 


ton compared 
; proposed to 
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The increase in the price of coal on the metro gauze railways 
is said to be largely duo to tho increase in sea freight for coal for 
tho Burma Railways and to tho diversion from sea to raiiofcoal 
lor the South Indian Railway. 


An examination of the present arrangements for controlling 
consumption would, wo think, reveal possibilities of effecting 
economies. For example, we ascertained that it was not the 
practice on all railways to record the consumption of coal by each 
engine, although, without such records, there can be no effective 
check on wast duo to losses of coal or excessive consumption by 
defective engines. The importance of keeping a close check of coal 
consumption will be realised when it is stated that the increased 
consumption por engine mile on the 5'6” gauge railways has necespita- 
ted the provision of an additional 14’5 lbs. of coal per mite, or a total 
of 907,000 tons costing at the engine shed Rs. 1 , 50 , 00,000 and on 
the metre gauge railways an additional 8*3 lbs. per mile or a total 
of 149,000 tons costing Rs. 35 , 31 , 000 . 

Wo are informed that the increased consumption per ongine 
mile may be attributed to:— 

(a) Reduction in the proportion of first class coals available, 

(l) Increased engine hours due to delays to locomotives 
consequent upon the defective condition of the wagon stock and 
other causes. 

(c) Deterioration in the condition of locomotives due to 
enforced delay in repairs during tho war period and after. 

( d ) Increase in the average tractive effort, of locomotives. 

We understand it would be a difficult matter to form any 
reliable estimate of tho increased consumption duo to each of the 
above causes. Tbe reduction in tho proportion of first, class coals 
available for railway purposes may be unavai' .ble but we ascertain d 
that no effective steps are taken to ensure that railways, like the 
North-Western, whose supplies have to bo hauled long distances, are 
provided with first class coal to the maximum extent feasible, m.d 
that consequently there is considerable waste in haulage and wag »ri 
user. 

With regard to (b) and ( c ) the increased coal consumption 
consequent upon tho defective condition of rolling stock should bo a 
diminishing fuctor. Lar^o sums are being spout annually on tho 
maintenance and renewal of locomotives and wagons and, in addition, 
the stock of vehicles has been increased to a greater xtenfc (bail *Lo 
volume of traffic handled. 
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The introduction of more powerful locomotives capable 
hauling greater loads would undoubtedly account for a portion of the 
increase in the average consumption per engine mile. On the other 
hand, these large modern engines are generally fitted with super¬ 
heaters and other improvements which very materially reduce coal 
consumption, and their use should automatically effect a considerable 
reduction in the consumption of coal per 1,000 gross ton miles. The 
following particulars show for some railways the quantity of fuel 
consumed per 1,000 gross ton miles in 1921-22 compared with 
1913 14 :— 



Fuel consumed per 

Railway, 

1,000 gross ton 


miles worked. 


191314 

1921-22 


lbs. 

lbs. 

North-Western 

184 

219 

Oudh and Robilkband ••• 

200 

240 

Bengal Nagpur 

185 

202 

East Indian 

140 

164 

JSJreat Indian Peninsula 

222 

266 


In view of all the circumstances we are of opinion that a 
considerable reduction in the expenditure on fuel should bo possible 
in 1923-24 and we understand that it is proposed to reduco the 
estimate to Re. 8,08.00,000, by an arbitrary cut of Rs. 1 crore on 
the demands made by the Agents included in the preliminary 
estimates for 1923-24. 

Our attention was drawn to the fact that, in some caseH, long 
term contracts for the supply of coal bad been entered into at high 
pri ami we consider that it is open to question whether the 
placing of long term contracts is desirable. 

15 Maintenance and Benewal of Locomotive .—The total stock of 
locomotives on tho 10 principal railways Las increased from 6,787 on 
the 31st March 1914 to 8,136 on the 31st March 1922, an increase 
n°arly 20 p r cent, whereas the engine mileage during tho same 
period has only increased by 5-2 per cent, and the maximum mileage 
run in any year subsequent to 1913-14 was only 7'8 por cent, in 
o*c"ua of the miloage for that year. The cost of maintenance and 
renewals has increased from Rs. 2,07,19,000 to Rs. 6,18,91,000 or 
by nearly 200 per cent, and the average cost of maintenance p<v 
locomotive in stock from Its, 3,053 to Rs. 7,007. 
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ho avorago cost of repairs and renewals to locomotives on a 
typical railways in 1013-14 and estimated for 1022-23 i« &« 
follows :— 


Railway. 

Average cost of 

REPAIRS AND RENEWALS 
OF LOCOMOTIVES. 

Average miles 

RUN PER LOCO¬ 
MOTIVE. 

I 9 I 3 -M 

1922-23 

In¬ 

crease 

percent 

1913-14 

1921-22 

North-Western 

Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Bengal Nagpur 

East Indian 

Great Indian Peninsula 

Rb. 

2,532 

2,743 

3.60S 

2,874 

3,779 

Rs. 

8,686 

6,753 

5,620 

6,905 

9,854 

243 

146 

56 

140 

160 

20,990 

26,120 

26,025 

28,410 

23,794 

16,041 

21,260 

23,285 

26,677 

20,412 


Thia table shows that, although the average miles run per 
locomotive das considerably decreased since 1913*14, the average 
cost of repairs and renewals per engine in stock has largely increased 
except on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. We understand a consider¬ 
able portion of the increased expenditure is due to the replacrment 
of engines. We recognise that, in many cases, existing locomotives 
are not of the most up-to-date type, but it should, in our opinion, bo 
possible to postpone the renewal of locomotives on many of the 
railways without adversoly affecting traffic. 

Particulars are given in Appendix C of tho number of engines 
in use compared with the total 6tock. From this statement, as"also 
from the mileage figures already given, it is evident that there is a 
coneiderable surplus stock which will not be required until traffic 
develops. Further locomotives are being ordered on capital account 
and, in addition, the introduction of train control should euallj 
more effective use to be made of the available stock, and, as it is not 
anticipated that there will be any large development of traffic in 
1923-21. wo rocommcnd that all reuewalg of locomotive < ? j unremu- 
nerative lineB should be postponed. 

18(a) 
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Running expenses of Locomotives .—The expenditure under 
this heading is mainly salaries and wages. From an examination 
of the figures given in Appendices A, B, and E, it appears that the 
increase in running expenses on the various railways boars little 
relation to the increase in engine mileage or traflic handled, as will bo 
gathered from the following figures for the North-Western and Bengal 
Nagpur Railways: — 


Percentage variation compared with 1913-14. 


Railways, 

Running 

expenses, 

1922-23* 

Engine 

mileage, 

1921-22. 

Freight 

tonnage 

conveyed, 

1921-22. 

Number of 
passengers 
conveyedi 
1921-22. 

North Western 

+ 106*2 

—3*4 

—6’2 

+ 20'3 

Bengal Nagpur 

4* 104’5 

+ 26*3 

+ 2T7 

+ 28'2 


These ^gures show that, although the Bengal Nagpur Railway is 
carrying a very much larger traflic than in 1913-14 and the North- 
Western is running less mileage and handling loss tonnage, running 
expenses on the Bengal Nagpur have not increased to the same 
extent a 5 ? on the North-Western. 

The large increase iu shunting miles in relation to the total 
freight train mileage and total engine mileage also appears to require 
investigation. We are informed that the increased shunting on 
certain lines is clue to the larger number of defective wagous but 
a previously stated this should be a diminishing factor and we are 
of opinion that considerable saving in shunting should be possible. 

We consider that if energetic measures are taken to effect 
e< unomicR in the uao of locomotives large reductions can be effected 
in running expenses iu 1923-24. 

IT. Carriage and Wagon Expenditure, Rs, 9 t Q9Jt % 000 .—Of the 
to^al expenditure shown under this heading Rs. 7,04,52.000 it for 
repairs and renewals of vehicles. 


Particulars foi 1921 22 »ro not avs'laWe 
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Tho average cost of repairs and renewals per vebicio in 1913-1 i 
and estimated for 1922-23 for somo of tbo principal railways ic as 
follows: — 


Railway. 


North-Western ••• 

Oudb and Robilkhand 
Eastern Bengal 
Bengal Nagpur ••• 

East Indian 

Great Indian Poniusula 
Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India 


Average cost of ropairs 
and renewals per 


vehicle 

in stock. 

Per cent. 
Increase. 

913 - 14 . 

1922 - 23 . 


Re. 

Re. 


151 

474 

213 

121 

291 

142 

98 

372 

280 

123 

305 

14 S 

10G 

227 

114 

169 

555 

229 

121 

591 

386 


Particulars o l he stock of coaching and gouJs vehicle? arc 
g.von in Appendix Band of the traflic conveyed in Appendix I). 
T-hosc statements show that sufficient coaches nnvo not 'ecn pi 15 
vided to meet the growing passenger traffic and this may account .0 
some extent for the increased ^ost of repairs and renewals per 
vehicle. The presor t accounts, however, do not 7 cparatn the ex¬ 
penditure oi; carriages and wagon*, *yd it is consequently not poftfci* 
ble to analyse the causes of the increase 

With regard to goods stock be a nxirmm onnage conveyed in 

any year subsequent to 1913-14 was only 8 8 per rent, in ex *4 

the tonnage conveyed r tbn ; ye* whereas loe stock >i vtrp f, a ha* 
increased by 21 per cent. Further, iarge orders have been pdvrd for 
additional goods vehicles in 1922*23 uni idditiona! orders are 

contemplated for 1923 - 2 : although no grea* increase • Gallic is 

a v dci paled. would appear ♦ barefore ba. j d ’ a/y .dr; 

: oe experienced if the re?iowai of wagons or n ; ."ftt:vr lit 

:'i curtailed until Snancia- oondit;ou» improve. ^ o oral further 

w;^h this qwd.icu ‘od^r • *' v o erper'W. A 
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reduction in tho cost- of ropairs per vehiclo on all rail¬ 
ways 3 hould result from tho fall in prices and railways should be 
abln to overtake arrears of repairs and still effect a reduction in the 
total expenditure. 

18. Traffic expenses , Its. 9fij h 0$,000. —The expenditure under 
this heading has increased for ten principal railways from Rs. 
4,88,57,000 in 1913-14 to Rs. 9,64,03,000 required for 1922-23, an 
increase of 97‘3 per cent. This expenditure must necessarily 
depend to a large extent on the volume of traffic handled but, from 
figures with which we havo been supplied, it would appear that tho 
Btalf employed on many railways has increased to a much greater 
extent than is justified by the additional traffic now being carried, 
ir was represented to us that the staff in all train operating depart¬ 
ments was considerably increased towards the latter end of tho war 
period and that it was difficult to make sudden reductions in 
numbers without effecting efficiency. On the other hand tho Agent 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway stated that he had made 
large reductions in staff without experiencing any serious difficulty, 
r\nd that, in his opinion, increased efficiency had resulted. 

We are of opinion that the retention of a largo surplus staff 
inovitably lowers efficiency, and that tho staff ought to he reduced 
to the level necessary to meet current requirements. 

19. General Charges and Steam boat services , Es. hU9fii>flOO .— 
The main itoma of expenditure included under general chargcB are 
salaries and wages of management, polico and telegraph staff. Wo 
arc informed that conaiderable reductions are being effected in the 
u adquarters staff of the Gro*t Indian Peniusula Railway and we 
outsider that the possibility of effecting similar reductions on ot^er 
railways should he explored. The increase in expenditure under 
ft team boat services is small aud does not call for any special 
comment# 

20. Special and Miscellaneous Expenditure. —The main itomi 
ll ‘ ,, dor this heading are contributions to the railway provident 
• f 'ind?. which are not susceptible of reduction except by reduced 
>Uff, and the expenditure on compensation for goods lost or damag¬ 
ed.^In 1913*14 the expenditure on compensation amounted to Rs, 
35, / 9,000 whereas the budget provision in 1922*23 was Rs. 
1,16,79,000, an increase of 352 per cent. We are informed that 
f Ijo principal reasons for the increase in compensation are (a) increased 
* I’affic, (.5) increase in prices of commodities, (c) disturbed economic 
conditions of the country since the war resulting in higher cost of 
living combined with unemployment and increased lawlessness, (a 
ehertage of rolling utock resulting in delay in despatch and 
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Wm and co^oquent increased opportunity for depredation, (e) 
ec lye condition of rolling stock resulting in loss in transhipment 
wnafi! nCr /A 0 ?- ^ am ?S 0 to consignments requiring protection from 
* , 0l * \!) dislocation of traffic consequent upon strikos and the 

-nac equate general supervision owing to a temporary shortage of 
omcers consequent upon the war. 


AH these causes are no doubt contributary factors but it will be 
serve from Appendix A that there are large variations in the 
cen age increase in the expenditure on the different railways, 
or oxamp e, the expenditure on the Eastern Bengal Railway shews 
pi'n 8 $ l 1 -, per C0Dt whereas on the Bombay Baroda and 

c qq a ludla Railway the expenditure has increased by no less than 
uoy per cent. 


„ rIn . , ,? rs ° f °P 1D10n that an investigation into tho methods 
Pted by the Eastern Bengal Railway to reduce losses mipht 
. icato a considerable field for economy and that a general tighton 
ing up of control together with falling prices should enable consi¬ 
derable saving to be effected in 11 ) 23 - 21 . Wo aro informed that 
provision for compensation in the preliminary estimate for 1923-24 
T inoo 2 n 7 o° 00 [ c r oul P ar ^ with Rs. 1,0 1 , 71 , 000 , tho revised estiraato 
or 1J-- * 3 . We consider tho* a still further reduction under this 
heading should bo possible. 


- 1 . Accounts and Statistics. —Wo aro in entire accord with the 
vievs expressed in tho Acworth Committee’s report in regard to the 
accounts and statistics compiled on the Indian railways. Ws are 
informed that a special Committee has been appointed to investigate 
tne statistical records kept by the railways in Great* Britain and 
America and to submit proposals for introducing a revised schedule 
of statistics to be compiled by all railways in India on a standard 
ha8,s - is anticipated that thoir report will be available at an 
J^arly date and we recommend that steps be taken to expedite the 
introduction o< new returns, We also think that ; pending the 
r Gport of the Statistical Committee, steps should be taken to 
eliminate all records which, in the opinion A fc he Agents, serve no 
practical purpose. 


. regard to Accounts, we understand that nothing ha^ been 

^•one to give effect 1o tho recommendations of tho Acworth Committee 
that tho present from of Accounts should be reported on by expcii- 
Sliced railway accountants conversant with modern practice in UrcV 
^ntam and America. The basis of the present accounts is nimila* 
^hich cbtaiaed i:> Grest Bridie ;:rcr to 1913 ±[ 
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systora W 3 S ie vised to meet modorn requirements. We con¬ 
sider that the matter should be investigated without further delay 
and in thi 3 connection we recommend that a complete summary 
balance sheet should bo prepared and published annually showing 
the financial results of the railways in India as a whole on the 
lines of that published by the Ministry of Transport for British 


railways. 

We are informed that the recommendation made dy the Indian 
Railway Accounts Committee in January 1921 that the use of war¬ 
rants and credit notes for Government traffic should bo abolished or 
drastically curtailed is still under consideration. The Ecouomy 
Committee on the East Indian Railway has also drawn attention to 
the desirability of simplifying the method of dealing with charges 
for Military traffic in order to lighten the work of station staff, and 
it is evident that the matter is one which calls for immediate 
attention. 


We ascertained that no stops have been taken to givo effect 
to one of the most important recommendations made by the Iudiau 
Railway Accounts Committee, viz., that route and rate books should 
bo supplied to each station. It is stated by tho Chief Commissioner 
that “ it is possible that tho ideal aimed at by the Committee will bo 
difficult to attain as both rates and routes are subject to local condi¬ 
tions and to changes at frequent intervals.” The difficulties to which 
■reference is made exist also in America and in England and wo arc 
rifonncd by the Auditor General that, in his view and in that of 
• he Railway Accounts Committee, it is quito practicable to prepare 
ite and route books in India and that the introduction of such 
book? would be a source of economy as it would enable the present 
r j*aborate Bystom of traffic audit to be radically simplified. Another 
mportant recommendation made by tho Accounts Committee was 
' if.; the receipts on through traffic should be divided on tho totals 
f bie monthly abstracts, the division between railways being made 
r :. c mileage or decimal basis. This practice obtains on British and 
ariosi: railways and we see no reason why it should ; ot be 
adopted on Indian railways. The Chief Commissioner ba6 stated 
f hat the proposal is dependent upon the indroduction of a system 
o' in form rates ou all lines, but we cannot regard this difficulty a? 

c uporable and it must have been well known to 'he Accounts 
lanmiftee before they made their report. It : s in our opinion 
msirable that tho recommendations made by be Accounts Com 
vie toe which have not yet beon adopted, should have the immediate 
:tte-.tier e* th? rinanefa! Adviser r~uo:rRa:u fa . bra her 
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‘'t'Jf -—Wo have been supplied with the following summary of the staff employed on the 
<al railways on the 1st April 1914, 1921 and 1922 



Railway 


Administrative and Clerical 


Technical and Industrial 


North-Western 
Oudb and Rohilkhand 
Eastern Bengal 
Bengal Nagpur 
Great Indian Peninsula ,. 

East Indian 

Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India 

Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Total 


1914 

1921 

1922 

1914 

1921 

1922 

4.607 

5.172 

5.256 

83.442 

106,7x5 

107,711 

*.905 

2,080 

2,163 

35.541 

32,817 

39 , 95 i 

2,496 

3.211 

3.251 

37.283 

42.924 

45.304 

2,906 

4,258 

4.832 

38,665 

54.576 

56,796 

3.543 

4.712 

4.791 

Not 

available. 

117,189 

113,600 

4*723 

5797 

5,947 

76,550 

97.907 

99,527 

3,068 

3 . 9 io 

3.871 

44.777 

55.548 

55.731 

2,859 

3.225 

3.406 

41.307 

48,415 

48,610 

26,197 

32.365 

33.517 

357,565 

438,902* 

453.630* 


* Exclusive of staff on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
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T bi . a I*™* : hows ^at since 1913-14 the total administrative 
. 1,,d dermal staff has increased by 7,320 or by 28 pei cent, and the 
ochmea) and industrial staff by 118,460 or 33 per cent., the latter 
increase being partly due to additional staff being employed for work 
formerly carried out by contract. 

]nr(tn Z e * Ta -° f th - afe the / e can b0 no justification for the 

^“ ,n »t»tirB and clerical staff, and it is generally 
agrm^ that considerable reductions can be effected. The Agent 
of the Great Indian Pen.nsula Railway stated that as a result of an 
investigation ho is making with a view to effecting economies he 
anticipated saying Rs. 50 lakhs in 1923 24 by reductions in staff 
or by economies consequent upon reductions in staff. Other Agents 

intreseit 7 fi W9ra ? r . adu . aIIy e ® eotin * eductions, but we consider that 
" reZZ Jn? circumstances the employment of staff in excess 

Ravi 2 nf r ., C ? n p -T ' 1,1Shf! ° d ; fe recommend (bat a further 
wag? a in 1923-24 Cr ° r6 ° Ul(J b ° effeoted in saIarieB al ‘ (i 

Programme Expenditure on Revenue Account. 

23. Special provision has been made since 1 91617 for expen- 

d!Sn 9 cfi 0 o n n d 6 n 0 Wa w aS aPa r fr ° m ° rdinary “"Penance. The 
distinction drawn between ordinary repairs and renewals must, from 

^m ature of the case, be pure,, arhi^, since ev0ry rep j acament 
however small, is in fact a renewal, and the expenditure on repairs 

and renewals , 8 so closely inter-related that any real distinction is 

practically impossible. UOI ‘ 13 

The present regulations provide that in the case of rolling stock 

the expenditure chargeable to Programme to Revenue is limited to 

trT' oomplete units, i.e , a complete locomotive carriage or 
vagon. Locoraotiyo boilers are also regarded as units for renowal 

rSe 8 or I laV 0 n d r tt h atUnd ^ ^ rogu,ations a locomotive, 
r -ruage or wagon can be completely reconstructed at the cost of 

ihe,,, 7 "“' P “K»« * loco»Miv. v.rio, .norno,,,!,; ,b„ 
wheels and axles last much longer than the firebox or the cylinders 
and nrovided that the virion- components are renewed as required’ 
;h>' hfo of the engine as a whole is indeterminable. Boiler an 1 
adi r p»rts arc interchangeable within limits and even the type' of 

Z'ltirz , b : a r p,oto,y in !h ° «*-* ~ * iz £ 

in „ r ^; %^™i lbat r7 ° ( thn ,8adi "K l^omotive engineer, 

iv - Lltht a T r, ° t0flxin(! »"* >«*' tor locomo- 

• m 1 that ’ wh,I ° 13 th -‘ Practice on many of the railways to 
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__ financial prvision for renowals on an assumed life basis, ifc is 
not tho practice to condemn either locomotives, caraiages or wagons, 
merely because they have been in use for a specified period of years. 

Similarly, in tho case of bridges and permanent way, tho life of 
even tho same material varies enormously in different localities and 
dopends upon traffic conditions and many other factors which cannot 
bo readily determined. 


24. The underlying principle of a Renewal Fund is to ensure 
that adequate financial provision is boiug made for depreciation and 
this is particularly necessary in the case of railways which are rapidly 
expanding. In such cases it is obvious that there is a great 
difference between ( a ) tho financial provision which would be made 
against depreciation and ( b ) the amount which should bo spent 
annually. For example, the number of broad gauge locomotives on 
tho railways in India increased from 5,1 24 in 1913-14 to 6,261 in* 
1922*23 an increase of 1,137 ieugines. Assuming a theoretical lifo 
basis of, say, 35 years it would be necessary to make financial provi¬ 
sion for the ronewal of 32*5 more engines annually than in 1913-14, 
but it would not be necessary to renew 32 more engine* annually 
merely becauso the stock had been increasod. 


25. We are forced to the conclusion that expenditure on repairs 
and renewals must bo considered together, not only to ensure an 
effective control on expenditure, but also to allow the railways some 
latitude in regard to carrying out repairs rather than renewal*. In 
our opinion undue importance is being attached to maintaining a 
high rate of programme revenue expenditure and there is serious 
danger that, a hard and fast rule may lead to considerable waste 
by forcing the railways to renew permanent way or rolling stock 
which with judicious repairs could be made serviceable for many 
years to come. 


As we have mentioned in paragraph 6, the capital programme of 
R 3 . 150 crores for rehabilitation of the railways has been restricted 
to expenditure on capital improvements of open lines and cannct be 
utilised for overtaking arrears of repairs and renewals. The utili a- 
tion of this capital for the purpose of improving tho facilities of the 
railways necessarily involves increased expenditure on renewals which 
is charged against working expenses. If, however, the funds available 
for working expenses are limited and considerable sums are utilised 
for renewals, it follows that repair work must bo curtailed. To give 
one instance, it was represented to us that the bad conditions of the 
wagon stock was prejudicially affecting the economic workirg of tho 
railways, and that, although large sums were being spent on renewals, 
there were insufficient lands available for the repair of wagon stork, 
19 
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26. The growth o i programme revenue expenditure since 


1916-17, when it was decided to separate repairs and renewals, has 
been as follows » 


Re. 


1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 
1920 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


2,20,22,000 

1,44,53,000 

1,99,86,000 

3,59,43,000 

5,06.43,000 

7,62,26,000 

9,97,48,000 

12,50,00,000 


1923-24 proposed 


'W’e are informed that tho small expenditure incurred in past years 
has been mainly due to tho difficulty in obtaining supplies of 
materials and that there are now considerable arrears oi renewals 
which it is desired to overtake as quickly as possible. We are not 
satisfied however, that there is any justification for an expenditure 
of Rs. 12,50,00,000 on renewals. 

72. A Committee was recently appointed to investigate the 
amount of arrea3 of depreciation on each railway and, although their 
report is not yet complete, we have been supplied with preliminary 
figures showing the normal provision which they recommend should 
bo made for renewals on each line and the estimated cost of over¬ 
taking arrears. The figures for expenditure which would fall under 
programme revenue are as follows :— 


Rs. Rs. 


North-Western 


1,96 55,000 3,95,99,000 

48,82,000 1,13,62,000 

65,97,000 1,11,24,000 

60,00,000 96,00,000 

1,02,52,000 2,13,98,000 

1,70,19,000 2,71,76,000 

96,60,000 2,15,58,000 

61,29,000 1,61,79,000 

5J,25,000 1,21,70,000 

31,48,000 25,40,000 

34,21,000 1,27,11,000 


Ondb and Rohilkhand 


Eastern Bengal 
Bengal Nagpur 


Crest Indian Peninsula ••• 

East Indian ... 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Madras and Southorn Mahratta 


youth Indian 

Burma 


Other railways 


9.19,18,000 18,57.23,000 


Totaj, 
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_ ^ o have been unable to ascertain the basis on which the 
estimated normal depreciation has been calculated but it is probable 
that a life basis has been adopted and the figures will therefore 
represent the financial provision neceessary to provide for deprecia¬ 
tion and not the actual expenditure required annually which will 
be considerably less. 

Assuming, however, that it is necessary to incur expenditure 
in 1923-24 up to the full annual provision, the following table shews 
tho amounts which the Chief Commissioner has included in his 
preliminary budget for 1923*24 in excess of that provision : — 



Proposed 

Normal 


Railway. 

programme 

deprecia¬ 

EXC688. 


expenditure. 

tion. 



Re. 

Rs. 

Re. 

North-Western 

2,67,10,000 

1,96,55,000 

70,55,000 

Oudh and Rohilkband 

76,07,000 

48,82,000 

27,25,000 

Eastern Bengal 

72,20,000 

65,97,000 

6,23,000 

Bengal Nagpur 

61,06,000 

60,00,000 

1,06,000 

Great Indian Peninsula 

1,43,64,000 

1,02,82,000 

40,82,000 

East Indian 

1,78,13,000 

1,70,19,000 

7,94,000 

Bombay, Baroda and Central 




India 

1,46,65,000 

96,60,000 

50,05,000 

Madras and Southern 




Mabratta 

1,39,99,000 

61,29,000 

78,70,000 

South Indian 

80,69,000 

51,25,000 

29,44,000 

Burma 

36,36,000 

31,48,000 

4,88,000 

Other railways and unallo¬ 




cated expenditure 

48,11,000 

31,21,000 

13,90,000 

Total 

12,50,00,000 

9,19,18,000 

3,38,82,000 


have already recommended that, in present financial circums* 
tun coa, expenditure for rmuwuU an unn numeral fvo linou ohouid he 
limited to normal requirements, see paragraph 6. This would nw.r 
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excess provision on the North-Western, Oudh and Robilkhand 
Eastern Bengal, Great Indian Peninsula and Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railways would be granted, saving over Re 2i crores. 


28. The proposed allocation of programme expenditure in 
1923-2-1 is shown in Appendix F, details of the expenditure on 
rolling stock and way, works and stations being given separately. 


Locomotives . — It will bo observed that it is proposed in 1923-24 
to replace by new engines no less than 405 locomotives in 1923-24, 
out of a total stock of 8,136, which is equivalent to renewing on a 
20 years life basis. We regard this as excessive. 

On the North-Western Railway the maximum engine mileage 
run in any year subsaquent to 1913*14 — this period including the 
Afghan War and continuing frontier operations — was only 5*2 per 
cent, in excess of the mileage run in 1913 14. In 1921-22, the 
engine mileage run was actually below the 1913*14 level and 
the maximum number of engines in use wa3 only 1,045 or 

67 per cent of the average stock of 1,561 compared with 74 

per cent, in 1913 14. It is clear, therefore, that there is a 
large surplus stock of locomotives on the North-Western Railway 
and in addition we are informed that the present annual programme 
provides for a further increase in stock at the rato of 1 per cent, 

annually. It has been represented to us that the surplus stock is 

required partly as a margin for ropairs and partly to meet mobilise- 
'ion requirements but, in view of the facts stated, the maintenance of 
thhlarge service of locomotives to meet mobilisation requirements 
can on)y be regarded as extravagant, 

it is proposed to replace 70 locomotives in 1923-24, but in viow 
of the large stock held it is evident that the replacement of the^' 
engines is not essential to meet traffic requirements, We rocom- 
non«i therefore that no expenditure be incurred on renewals 
in 1923 24. 


The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is proposing to replace 1(M 
1 vc.omotives out of a total stock of 1,301, and as in tho eas.' of the 
iVnthWoetern Railway there would appear to be no justification for 
tho renewal of such a large numbor of engines. The stock ov 
locomotives has increased from 1,073 on the 31st March 1914 to 
1,3(K on the 31st march 1922 or by 21*3 per cent, whereas the 
'Maximum mileage run in any year subsequent to 1913-14 was owy 
10'7 per cent, in excess of the mileage run in that year, Tho 
maximum number of engines in use in any one day in 1921-22 
wa* only 947 and w© rooommend that the programme for renewals 
for 1923 24 be limited to actual commitments, 
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_ Carriage and wagon stock .—The provision for the renewal of 
coaching stock does not call for special comment, but with regard to 
freight stock tho expenditure on the North-Western and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railways should, we think, be largely curtailed. 
The North-Western Railway proposes to renow 1,429 goods stock 
vehicles in 1923-24 representing renewal on the basis of a 21 years 
life compared with 34 years on tho East Indian and 45 years on tho 
Bengal-Nagpur Railways. Tho Madras and Southern^ ^Mahratta 
Railway proposes to renew 830 wagons costing Re. 28, <4,000 in 
1923-24 representing renewals ou tho basis of a 15 years liiO. 

’ Miscellaneous Vehicles .—Of the total proposed provision of Rs. 
40,78,000 for miscellaneous vehicles in 1923-24, no les.- than Rs. 
20,36,000 has been allocated to the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway and Rs. 7,85,000 to tho Oudh and Rohilkbaod Railway, 
leaving only Rs. 12,57,000 for miscellaneous vehicles on other rail¬ 
ways in India. We think it is evident that tho proposed provision 
for tho two railways named is excessive and should bo drastically 

curtailed. „ 0 . . . 

Track renewals. —The programme for 192o--4 provides for 
expenditure of Rs. 5.51,00,000 on track renewals, the amount 
allocated to tbo more important lines being shown in tbo following 
table : — 


Railway. 


North-Western 
Oudh and Robilkhatid 
Eastern Bengal 
Bengal-Nagpur 
Creat Indian Peninsula 
East Indian 

Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India 

. adras an ; Southern Mahrat a 


Expend i- 


Total 

Track 

turo 

xpendituro. 

milcago. 

por niilo 
of track. 

Kb. 


r> 

ilo> 

1.10,30.000 

6,788 

1,713 

•15,93,000 

1,593 

2,883 

34,79,000 

2,525 

1,377 

37,03,000 

3,536 

1,004 

23,75,000 

4.689 

30 o 

72,88,000 

4,366 

1,609 

77,97.000 

o, 8 9 * 

2 1 00 1 

49,91,000 

1,-58 

1,$ 32 


vVe consider teat the preifosea expend*taw of Rs. 16,00,000 
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track renewal) on the North-Western Railway, which is only 
earning 1'7 per cent, on its capital at charge, cannot be justified. 
It has been argued that the North-Western Railway is handicapped 
by having on its shoulders a number of strategic lines which cannot 
be expected to pay. It appears to us, however, that endeavour is 
being made to increase the capacity of this line by raising its 
standard of equipment, so that the heaviest type of engine can bo 
employed to deal with a possible large increase in traffic. W o 
ascertained from the Agent that, in his opinion, there was little 
prospect of tho Railway being able to earn sufficient revenue to yield 
5 per cent, on the capital at charge, and, in those circumstances, it 
appears to us that the economy to be effected by tho use of large 
engines is not likely to bo sufficient to justify the heavy expendi 
turc which is apparently necessary to bring the line up to tho 
required standard. 




Tho expenditure on tho Oudh and Robiikhand Railway of Re. 
2,883 per mile, which is 44 per cent, in cxcobs of any other line, 
cannot, we think, be justified. Tho figures for the Great ludian 
Peninsula Railway indicate the reduction which can be effected in 
expenditure by adopting the policy of limiting renewals of track to 
sections of lines that are completely worn out. We consider that 
this policy should be adopted on all unremunerativo lines and that J 
expenditure on the North-Western, Oudh and Rohilkband, Eastorn 
Bengal and Madras and Southern Mabratta Railways should be 
drastically curtailed. 


OtJwr works ,.—The proposed provision of Rs. 1,32,01,000 for othe r 
works is mainly for improvements on the Great Indian Peninsula* 
'South Indian and North-Western Railways, We consider that the 
total provision under this head for 1923 24 should be limited to Rs. 
1 crore. 

In this connection we have been supplied with details of the 
moro important station remodelling schemes for which provision is 
b<*,iug made in 1923 24. It will bo seen that it is proposed to 
provide Rs. 52 lakhs as a first instalment for remodelling Grant 
Jumd Station on tho Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail¬ 
way. I he total cost of this station is estimated at Rs. 3i crores. 
jh also proposed to remodel the Victoria Terminus on the Groat 
^ ian Peninsula Railway at a cost of Rs. 69 lakhs. The bulk of 
the remodelling expenditure is on capital account, but in view of 
-ho very :arge amounts involved we consider that the possibility of 
.^modelling these stations on c. smaller scale, which could ultimate! / 
^larged to ^ee 4 growing requirements, should be considered. 
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Summary , — The Committee on Depreciation estimated 
that the financial provision required for normal annual depreciation 
would be Rs. 9,19,18,000. On this basis the actual annual expendi¬ 
ture at the present time would probably not exceed Rs. 8 crores, 
irrespective of any expenditure to overtake arrears. We understand 
that the Finance Department, while acquiescing in the allocation to 
railways of provision for programme revenue expenditure to the 
Qxtont of Rs. 121 crores, have -assumed that it will not be practicable 
to spend the full amount during the financial year and have made a 
lump reduction of Rs. 1 crore on account of the propable “lag”. A 3 
a result of our consideration we are of opinion that the budget 
provision for programme revenue expenditure in 1923-24 should be 
limited to Rs. 9 crores and that the Agents of individual railways 
should be empowered to utilize the amounts allocated to their rail¬ 
ways at their discretion, for either additional repairs or renowals, 
which, as wc have already pointed out, are very closely inter¬ 
related. 


Estimated financial results for 1923 24. 

30. With the reduction of Rs. 3i crores which we propose in 
the preliminary estimates for 1923 24 the provision for working 
expenses, including surplus profits, will stand at Rs. 64 crores on 
the basis of an assumed revenue of Rs. 954 crores. The following 
statement compares the estimates for 1923-24 under our proposals 
with the budget and rovised estimates for 1922-23 and the prelimi¬ 
nary estimate for 1923-21 ;— 


Year. 


Receipts. 


Working 
expenses 
including 
surplus profits. 


Net receipts. 


1922-23 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Budget ... 99,57,26,000 68.59,00,000 30,98,26, 000 

Revised ... 92,07,26,000 67,51,92,000 24,55,34, 000 


Preliminary 
1923 24 estimate 
Proposed ... 


95,57,24,000 67,50,27,000 28,00,97,000 
95,57,24,000 64,00,00,000 31,57,24,000 




W 4*4 
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The estimated revenue for 1923 24 i 3 4 per cent, less than the 
budget estimate for 1922 23 and, assuming a proportionate reduction 
in working expenses, the amount required for 1923-24 would be 
Ks. 65,85,00,000, or Rs. 274 lakhs le:s than the budget estimate for 
1922 23 and R 9 . 165 lakhs less than the preliminary estimate for 
1923-24. The provision of Rs. 64 crores which we recommend represents 
a reduction of over Rs. 41 crores on the budget estimate for 1922-23. 
\Vo have also recommended investigation in various directions, 
which, if energetically followed up, should result in further largo 
savings' and, when it is borne in mind that there should automati¬ 
cally have been a reduction of Rs. 274 lakhs, apart from the savings 
due to the fall in prices of materials, we think it will be generally 
agreed that it should be possible to effect much greater reductions 
in the near future, subject, of course, to any allowance which may 
he necessary to cope with increased traffic. 


Programme of future capital expenditure. 


31. We have already referred to the Capital programme of 
Rs. 150 crores authorised for the rehabilitation of the railways 
during the 5 years ending with 1926-27. We are informed that 
this amount was allocated among the railways a3 follows although 
some slight modification has since been effected — 


Railway. 


Allocation proposed. 


R8. 


North-We'Btern ••• 

Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Eastern Bengal 
Bengal Nagpur 
Great Indian Peninsula 
East Indian 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Madras and Southern Mabratta 
South Indian ... 

Burma 

Other Railways 

Lines under construct ion and unallocated 


17,53,00,000 

6,50,00,000 

6,50,00,000 

16,00,00,000 

20,83.00,000 

23,46,00,000 

16,13,00,000 

10,00,00,000 

9,00,00,000 

4,00,00,000 

5,56,00,000 

14,49,00,000 


Total ... 1,50,00,00,000 


A very substantial proportion of this capital has been allocated 
to unremunerative lines as appears from tho following statement •- 
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Railway. 


North-Western 
Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Eastern Bengal 
Groat Indian Peninsula 
Madras and Southern 
Mahratta 
Other Railways 


Total 


1 

Proposed 

Loss ON WORKING AFTER 
PAYING INTEREST AND 
SINKING FUND CHARGES. 

allocation. 

1922 23, 
Revised 
estimate. 

1923-24, 

Preliminary 

estimate. 

Rs. 

17,53,00,000 
6,50,00,000 
6,50,00,000 
, 20,83,00,000 

Rs. 

2,53,98,000 

24,72,000 

61,95,000 

89,40,000 

Rg. 

1,96,95,000 

10,25,000 

58,72,000 

62,28,000 

. 10,00,00,000 
. 5,56,00,000 

3,41,000 

10 ,12,000 

79,84,000 

88,35,000 

,. 66,92,00,000 

4.43,58,000 

4,96,39.000 


Wo are informed that there are many romunorativo schemes 
such ns the opening up of lines fur the development of m.ncra 
resources, the electrification of suburban lines, etc., which at present 
cannot be taken up owing to the ditlicully of ohtain.ng capital. This 

being so, we cannot believe that it is legitimate under any c.rcum- 
Btances to put Be. 67 crores of capital, borrowed at a high rato of 
interest, into lines which are already a very heavy drain on the 
resources of the State and we recommend that, except in case of 

commitments already entered upon, no further capital expenditure 
be incurrod on them lines until tbo whole position has oon 

1 4 __ .1 r. m , i I'hTT 1 nA i i 


be lncurron on me>e ", . ‘ ,, , 

examined by the Financial Adviser and reviewed by the Oovo.n 
mont. If the full amount of tho capita] cannot immediately ho 
employed on remunerative works on open lined, it wouid, in our 
opinion, he a matter for consideration whether some portion of it 
could not with advantage be devoted to tno construction of now 
linos promising on adequate return. 
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Stores. 

been furnished with the following particulars showing, for the 
of the stores purchased and issued during the years 1913-14 


We have 

, the value of the stores purchased and 
stock on hand &i end of each of these years: 


10 

and 


principal 

1921-22 



Railway. 


Rcngal-Nagpur 


f1913-14 

i 

L1921-22 


Bombay, Baroda and Central J I ^ I 3* I 4 
India. 4 

l1921-22 


• Burma .. 


f 1913-14 

i 

L1921-22 


f 1913-M 

t1921-22 


Opening 

balance. 

Purchases 
during year. 

Issues during 
year. 

Stock on 
hand at end 
of year. 

in 1000 

in 1000 

in 1000 

in 1000 

Ra. 

78.23 

Rs. 

2,20,56 

Rs. 

1 .S 4.77 

Rs. 

1,14,02 

1.32.67 

6,13,51 

6,17.99 

1,28,39 

1,10,04 

3 » 95 »oo 

3.98,30 

1,06,74 

r.19.43 

8,43,62 

7.16,65 

2,46,40 

54.12 

69,91 

69.35 

54*68 

60,47 

1 , 59.99 

1,46,06 

74.40 

1.27,56 

2,09,71 

2,34,12 

1,03,15 

1,78.78 

2 , 95,16 

2,48,24 

2,25,70 


Eastern Bengal 
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Great Indian Peninsula 


11913-14 

^1921-22 
f191 3 * 14 
[ 1921-22 


Madras and Southern Mahratta^ 


f 1913-14 


North-Western 


Oudh and Rohilkhand 


South Indian 


Total 


.4 


^1921-22 
1913-14 


^ 1921-22 


••4 


f1913-14 


l1921-22 

11913-14 

L1921-22 
f 1913-14 
1 1921-22 


93*47 

4,06,15 

2,41,09 

7.55.68 

1.59,07 

4.35.17 

3,73.72 

8,18,18 

88,04 

2,00,52 

1,03.15 

4.0-1,67 

2,71,48 

6,44,55 

3*55.18 

8.33.84 

43.72 

1.36.43 

48,77 

2,19,76 

52.83 

1,75.21 

72.42 

3.20,50 

10,78 56 

. 28,93,21 

16,85,90 

53.14.89 


3.77,54 

1,22,08 

6,89,50 

3,07,27 

4.11.54 

1,82,70 

7.75.35 

4.66,55 

1,86,36 

1,02,30 

3.50,75 

**57*07 

6,04,58 

3**M5 

7.67.36 

4,21,66 

1,24,42 

55*73 

1,92,10 

76.43 

1.58,59 

69,45 

2,80,57 

1,12,35 

27.49,47 

12,22,30 

47.84.57 

22,16,22 
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We are informed that the total amount of capital locked up in 
suspon-e account at the end of 1921-22 amounted to over Rs. 34 
crores. and that, for some railways, tbo figures shown in the fore¬ 
going table represent tbo total value of certain specified stores and 
not the total value of all stores held. It is stated that the book 
value of many items is considerably above their present market 
price, in some cases by as much as 50 per cent. 

We understand that the stocks of stores held on March 31st, 
1922, were swollen by large arrivals of indents in the closing months 
of 1921*22, too late for issue bofore the end of the financial year 
and also by the strike on the East Indian Railway, which resultod 
in delay in the carrying out of works. We consider, however, that, 
allowing for this, the stocks stores held are on an extravagant scale 
and we recommend that steps be taken by a careful scrutiny of 
intends to effect an early and very substantial reduction, 


Geneiul. 

33. The Chief Commiseioner is responsible under the Govern¬ 
ment of India for arriving at decisions on technical questions and he 
is solely responsible for advising the Government of India in matters 
of railway policy. Considering the enormous stake which the Govern¬ 
ment of India have in the railways, and the financial relations which 
exist between the Government and the railways, we think it essential 
that ^hero should be an officer of the Government of India to protect 
the interests of the State; to consider schemes for development, aud 
to sanction capital expenditure. We consider it very important, 
howevor, that his functions should be closely and clearly defined. 
The Agents, as they are now called, should in our opinion become 
General Managers, should be made responsible for the administration, 
working aud financial results of their railways, and should be free to 
conduct their undertakings on a commercial basis. The Chief 
Commissioner and his organisation should hold inquiries in the case 
of serious accidents in the same way as the Board of Trade does in 
Groat Britain ; they should see that the lives of the public are fully 
safeguarded, that proposed capital expenditure is fully justified as a 
commercial proportion before being sanctioned, that the construction 
a engineering works and rolling stock conforms to recognised 
standards and that rates and fares are fixed at a level necessary to 
en.suro taat with economic working an adequate return is obtained 
on 1 he large capital invested by the State in railways. 

34. The receipts and working expenses of the railways amount 
together to more than Rs. 150 crores per annum and the magnitude 
of the financial interests of the State involved in these transaction 
make it, in our opinion, essential that an experienced Financial 
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.&0^ev should be associated w itb the Chief Commissioner. It is 
dear that such association is urgently required in order so ensure 
that financial considerations are given their due weight in the exercise 
by the Chief Commissioner of his proper functions, There are also 
many other technical matters such as the financial provision to be 
made for renewals of permanent way, bridges, rolling stock, otc.,and 
the incidence of expenditure as between capital and revenue which 
can best be dealt with by a financial expert. 

35. We consider that each railway should compile and forward 
monthly statistical and financial returns shewing its working results, 
rhoso results should be summarised and scrutinised in the Chief 
Commissioner’s office, and in this way the working of all the railways 
fn India would be focussed for the information of the Member of 
Council in charge of the railways, the Chief Commissioner and the 
Financial Adviser. The summarised results should be communicated 
to the Gonoral Managers, which is not now done, so that each 
Manager will be able to comparo the results of his working with 
that of other railways. In this way, by working in close touch with 
the Managers, the Hon’ble Member in charge of the railways and the 
Chioi Commissioners should be in a position, while safeguarding the 
interests of the State, to indicate the directions in which improve¬ 
ments in working might bo effected from the point of view of economy 
or public convenience. Thi. was the procedure intended when the 
Railway Board was formed in 1908, as set out iu the following 
statement:— 


“ The conception of a Railway Board is not new ; it has boen 
advocated and considered on various occasions for many years past. 
Its central idea is that there should be a body of practical nueiness 
men entrusted with full authority to manage the railways of India 
on commercial principles, and freed from all non-essential restrictions 
or needlessly inMastic rules. 


There are two distinct classes of duties with which the new 
authority will have to deal. The first is deliberative, and includes 
the preparation of the railway programme and the greater questions 
of railway policy aud finance affecting all Hues. The ultimate 
decision on such questions must of necessity rest with the Govern 
ment of India. 


“ The second class of duf r s administrative, and includes such 
matters as the construction of now lines by State Agency, the carrying 
out oi new works on open lines, the improvement of railway manage' 
ment with regard both to economy and public conveniente, the 
arrangements for through traffic, and the settlement o« disputes 
between railways, }> 
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,>y 36. This conception of the functions of the railway Board fell 
into oisuse and detailed control of the railways passed into the hands 
of a hoard stationed at Calcutta and Simla and latterly at Delhi and 
oimla, and the Agents found themselves more or less paralysed. As 
stated in the Acworth Committee’s report, many references on 
trivial questions have to be referred by . he Agents of the railways 
to Delhi, involving a groat amount of correspondence and delay. We 
are told that in almost every case the result is approval of tbo 
Agents proposals. We agree that this excessive centralisation is 
wrong. The General Manager of a great railway should not have to 
ref :- minor matters connected with the working of his railway to a 
ce> tro.ised headquarters in Delhi or Simla, but should be empowered 
to give decisions and bo free to attend to the working of his line. 
His management should be judged by results and, if it is unsuccessful, 
? p , Rom fortuitous circumstances over which ho has had no control, 
he should be relieved of his duties. Wo think the question of the 
saianes of General Managers might with advantage be considered, 
they are paid very much loss thau General Managers of railways in 
Great Britain and it is most important that the very best type of 
man should be secured by giving him adequate remuneration It 
might be objected that in this way the General Manager of a railway 
would possibly be more highly paid than the Commissioner or 
Chairman of the Railway Board, but the General Managers of railways 
in England are much more highly paid than the Chairman of the 
Boards of Directors and tbero is no reason why the same system 
should not be adopted in Iudia. At present certain restrictions are 
placed on the salaries of the Managers of railways in India by laying 
u down th; t they must not receive more than certain other highly 
puuf’d oil Jala, but in commercial undertakings, such as railways we 
uro satisfied this is a mistake and the rule should be a abrogated. ’ 
o7. Wo are convinced that, in a country like India with her 
i" t ?«'* tor y and differing peoples and circumstunces, it is au 
S'f ,lty t0 C0 “R°1 the details of all the railways from Delhi or 

the raiF^v= r6 - 8en T t ' J - DeCeUtrallSation i8 ’ in our opinion, essential if 
generally "i *? dla , aro to 136 developed on economic lines. It, is 
th' railway- 8 !? 8 *!, 1 ^ arge econom ' ea could be effected by grouping 
recommend' 3 th J b8 .} UleB recen,: | y adopted in Great Britain and™ 
We consider ihl tb ®.preparation of a scheme bo taken up forthwith, 
.ey five ' 0g .T t6ra u 6 C0Uld W6l ‘ b0 —’Seated into, 

naturally into the bUt ’ a tbouf:b oertaia lines would appear to fall 

to evcGe the mir Tn OUP ^ E m0 tim0 and 8tudy may be “ecoasary 
0 ^ost suitable and economic scheme. 

of Railways who It di 'f';f d this , re P ort witb ^ Chief Commissioner 
railways wfa 0 accepts the oondution of the Committee that iu tho 
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present circumstances reductions in the Railway Budget are 
unavoidable. Naturally he may find it convenient in working up to 
them to make ceitain alterations in the method of arriving at them 
and this wo quite realise. Ho is in general agreement with many of 
our recommendations although he must give careful consideration to 
the means of effecting them. 

1 he Chief Commissioner was good enough to say that ho con¬ 
siders the report extremely valuable. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

rev * ewe< ^ the expenditure on the railways we recommended 

(1) steps be taken to curtail working expenses as necessary to ensure 

that, under normal conditions, an average return of at least 5£ 

per cent, is obtained on the capital invested by the State in 
railways; 

(2) the present system of programme revenue experditure be abolished, 

and that adequate financial provision be made annually by each 
railway for the maintenance and renewal of permanent way and 
rolling stock in the manner indicated in paragraph 7; 

( 3 ) the agent of railways be designated General Managers and made 

responsible fcr the administration, working and financial results of 
their railways ; 

( 4 ) a Financial Adviser be immediately appointed to ensure that 
financial considerations are given their due weight before expci di* 
ture is incurred ; 

( 5 ) the preparation of a scheme of grouping the railways be taken up 

forthwith ; and 

(6) the budget provision for working expenses, including surplus prefits 

in 1923*24 be lir.nted to Rs. 64 crores, subject to a furthe 
allowance to meet any increase in traffic, a reduction of Rs 
4 , 59 , 00,000 on the budget estimate for 1922*23 and of Rs- 
3 , 50 , 00,000 on the preliminary estimate proposed for 1923 - 24 . 
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PART 111. 

POSTS & TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT 




[.After scrutinising the estimates and actual aependiture in this 

( <apartment and making a comparative analysis of all the it<ms under 

this head such as conveyance of Mails , the salaries of staff. House 
rtlvwanfr', on wireless and miscellaneous heads the committee conclude: 
as follows :—] 

Having reviewed the expenditure of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department we recommend that : — 

(1) stops be taken to maintain a strict relation betweon the 

telograpb9 staff employed and the work performed, and 
to improve the average out-put ; 

(2) the use of motor services be restricted in future to large 

towns and important lines carrying heavy mails ; 

(3) outside tenders be obtained for the construction of all 

large Postal ami Telegraph Buildings ; 

(4) house-rent and local allowances be reviewed and econo¬ 

mic rents charged for all staff accommodation provided, 
subject to the ordinary rule as to limit of salary ; 

(6) the reserve stock of constructional and general stores be 
limited to 9 month’s supply ; 

(6) contracts for clothing bo dealt with at a central office, 

the scales of clothing provided be reviewed and tbo 
period between issues extended where possible ; 

(7) a Financial Adviser be associated with rhe Director- 

General to assist in the control of existing and future 
expenditure ; 

(8) the Budget Estimate for 1923*24 for the Posts and Tele¬ 

graphs Department be limited to Rs. S,82,00,000 
including Rs. 1,22,000 transferred from the Indo- 
European Telegraphs Department, a reduction of 
Rs. 1,37,27,000; and 

(9) the capital expenditure on the Telegraph Department bo 

limit-oil to Rh. 94,30,000, a reduction of Rs. 50,70,000. 
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[The Hon, Mr, Purshotamdas lhakurdas appends an independent 
note under this heading as follows :—] 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE BY THE HON’BLE 
Mr. PURSHOTAMDAS TH A KURD AS ON POSTS AND 
TELEGRAPHS. 

Subsidies to Cable Companies .—Regarding fche reference to this 
in paragraph 21 of the Report of the Committee I feel that the 
Government of India may usefully examine the desirability of some 
modification of the agreements with these Companies. A detailed 
examination of the agreements with the Cable Companies may 
suggest other legitimate and valuable sources of revenue when com¬ 
pared with conditions on which Cable Companies are allowed to 
operate in other countries. 


Delhi ; ] 

['PURSHOTAMDAS THAKUBDAS. 
Jhe Cth February 1928, j 
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[sifter examining in detail the working of this department . the 
Committee concludes as follows :—] 

Having reviewed the expenditure of this Department, we 
recommend that— 

(1) steps bo taken to maintain a strict relation between the 

telegraph staff employed and the volume of work 
performed and to improve the present output per 
operator ; 

(2) the necessity for the various existing allowances be 

examined with a view to curtailment ; 

(3) the arrangements for purchase and control of stationery 

and stores be examined and placed ou a proper foot¬ 
ing, and the stocks held reduced to essential require¬ 
ments : 

(4) the question of disposing of the Government linos to a 

commercial concern bo explored, and if the under* 
taking is not disposed of, endeavour be made to come 
to a favourable arrangement with some commercial 
cable company for the repair of the Department's 
cables and so admit of the sale of the “ Patrick 
Stewart” ; and 

(5) the Budget estimate for 1923-24 for the Indo-European 

Telegraph Department be limited to Rs. 36,01,000, a 
reduction of Rs. 7,34,000, including Rs. 1,22,000 to 
be transferred to the Indian Posts and Telegraph 
Department, giving a net saving of Rs, 6,12,000. 



MINUTE OF DISSENT BY THE IION’BLE 
Mr. PURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS ON INDO-EUROPEAN 
DEPARTMENT. 


This is commercial Department and the figures from 1913 14 
submitted to the Committee show that it has been remunerative to 
the Government of India, having yielded, on the cupital sunk, a 
return varying from 4'46 per cent, in 1913-14 to 14 58 per cent, w 

1919-20 alter allowing for a sinking iund of 1 per cent for depre¬ 
ciation of plant. The capital sunk in this Department is shown to 
be lie. 1,78 lakbs in 1920-21 and yielded in that year a net return ot 
9'76 per cent, after allowing depreciation as above, and debiting to 
the revenue account Rs. 1,00,000, which is to be written off the 
capital account annually by way of amortization of assests valued at 
Rs. 20,57,787, which latter will revert to the Persian Government 
on the termination of the present Agreements. However no commer¬ 
cial accounts are kept by this Department, 

2. The headquarters of the Department age in London under 
the direct control of the Secretary of State. This is considered 

necessary because questions arising under the agreements with the 
Persiau Government coming through His Majesty s Minister at 
Teheran involve discussion and decision through the Foreign Uflice 
with the Treasury, and such questions are regarded as most con¬ 
veniently conducted by means of the India Olhce machinery. 
Ouestions arising on Joint Purse matters are also regarded as capable 
of being more conveniently 6ettled by discussion with .telegraph 
Companies in London than by correspondence to and from India. 
In 1883 efforts were made to control the Department from India, 

the Committee was informed that this wi.i not found successful. 
In 1893 the control was retransferred to the Secretary of State, 
The Government of India have desired by a Desp -ch dated the *oth 
July 1 922 that the control should be transferred to the High Com¬ 
missioner for India in London. 

3. My observations on this Department are based chiefly on 
the statement submitted to the Committee by the Director-in-Chief 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Department, who is stationed in 
London, wit h the India Office. The Committee were unabio to go 
into the expenditure on this Department in detail as no one in the 
(Secretariat at Delhi could give . .irther informal .n connection 
with this Department; and the Director, Pes.'an Gulf Section, who 
interviewed the Committee could not give detailed information 
regarding tbo Persian Sectiou of the Department, 
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The difficulty in retaining the control of the Department 
in India appears to bo in two directions : — 

(i) Questions arising under agreements with the Persian Government . 

These can bo dealt with either by the Persian Consul in India 
or by one of the Consuls of the Government of India in Persia as 
long as they have one. It these questions involve the interests of 
the British Treasury, and necessitate discussion with the Treasury 
in London, they can be handled by the High Commissioner for 
India in London under instructions from the Government of India, 
(ii) Questions concerning the Joint Purse and involving discussion 
with Telegraph Companies in London . 

These can be handled by the High Commissioner on behalf of 
the Government of India in Londou. 

An important reason for the headquarters of the Department 
being in India is that the main expenditure of the Department ir> 
in India and the staff is recruited in India. The following figures 
give the distribution of the expenditure between Englaud aud 
India :— 


<SL 


Expendi¬ 

Expendi¬ 
ture in 

HP I 

ture in 
India. 

England (at 

Rs. 

lotai. 

Rs. 

*Rs. 

Rs. 

10,98,782 

*59,132 

II » 57 » 9 I 4 

29,91,000 

39,000 

30,30,00 0 

(io~6i). 


29,82,090 

35.000 

30,17,000 


*-4 

S3 

II 

O 


than 1 per cent, of 

tho total ih 


1913-14 (Accounts) 

1921-22 (Revised Estimate) 

1022-28 (Budget) \. 


being spent in England. I therefore recommond that in the interests 
of efficient management and bettor control over expenditure, tho 
headquarters of the Department bo with tho Government of India 
at Delhi, and I am not aware of any valid reasons why this should 
not be feaeible now. 

5. Regarding what my colleagues mention in paragraph 13 of 
tho Report I have not been able to understand the, reasons why the 
Indian Post aro Telegraph Department should have taken over tlio 
Meshed Sbi stau Duzdap Telegraph Lino, entailing a cost of upkeep 
amounting to Rs. 1,1*2,000 in 1921-22 and R^ 1,22,000 in 1922*23, 
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The M.'shedoeistan section of this line belonged to the Persian 
Government line normally till the war and wa9 controlled by the 
military authorities during the period of the war. About 1919 it 
was made over to the Indian Post and Telegraph Department and 
it appears 10 be a section that is unremunerative. 

Further, the Department shares half the cost of the throe 
wireless stations at Bahreim, Bushire and Henjam with the British 
Government. This amounted to Es. 80,000 in 1921-22 and 
Rs. 1,09,000 in 1922-23, In addition the Department bears tbe 
whole cost of the wireless station at Linga, which amounted to 
Rs. 35,000 in 1921 22 and Rs. 8,600 in 1922-23. These wireless 
stations, tbe Committee are informed, were used for communicating 
with ships and with Bahreim, where there is no cable. A complete 
examination of the liabilities which are at present incurred by the 
Government of India in connection with this Department, and 
particularly in connection with the Meshed-Seistau line and the 
Wireless Stations in Persia, appears to he necessary. 

6. The details regarding the Joint Purse agreement and the 
advisability of extending or restricting the activities of this Depart¬ 
ment iu Persia require to be thoroughly examined and revie ed. 
A searching enquiry into all the details connected with this Depart¬ 
ment by a Committee of the Legislature in India should prove 
quite useful, 

7. My-colloague8 recommend an examination of the possibility 
of selling this concern to a British Company. I cannot agree with 
them. I am not aware if the circumstances, under which the 
tub graph lines uncD” this Department were laid at the expense of 
the Government of India, have changed so as to warrant the idea of 
selling same or of leasing them to a British Company. The Stand¬ 
ing Finance Committee ot the Legislature in India would be tbe 
proper party to examine the circumstances and iind out whether it 
is advisable or necessary to sell cr lease j, Department, which is 
remunerative to the Government of India. This question further 
iuv- lives various agreements with the Persian Government. Until 
they ore completely clear and until other rele;-aut poiutB are gone 
into with considcablo thoroughness, I hesitate to agree with my 
coll a,;uos in their recommendation to sell this concern. 

8- 1 eroe with my colleagues regarding their proposals for 

retrenchment. 


PURSHOTAMDAS TliAKUEDAB, 


Tha February 191 
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IRRIGATION. 


The estimates for expenditure and receipts in 1922*23 compare 
with the revised estimates for 1921*22 and the actual expenditure 
and roceipts in 1913-14 as follows :— 



Expenditure. 

Receipts. 


Es. 

Rs. 

1918-14, Actuals 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate 

14,70,000 

27,11,000 

24.0G.00O 

16, -14,000 

19,96,000 

20,09,000 

2. Tho expenditure is subdivided under tho main heads 
shown below :— 

— 

1913*14. 

1921-22. 1922-23. 

Working expenses. 

Interest on debt for which capital ac- 

counts are kept. 

Otner revenue expenditure . 

Construction of irrigation works from 
revenue ... 

Rs. 

4,23,000 

0,51,000 
83,000 

3,13,000 

Rs. Rs. 

12,97,000 13,02,000 

9,39,000 9,51,000 

1,37,000 1,18,000 

3,38,000 35,000 

Total 

14,70,000 

27,11,000 24,06, OCo 


3. Irrigation is a provincial subject and the above figures 
relate solely irrigation works in areas uuder the jurisdiction of tho 
Central fjrovornment. The more important of thcee are fcbu irriga" 
tion canals situated in the North-West Frontier Province, the 
particulars of which are given in tho following teblo :— 


Name of Canal. 

Estimates fob 1922*23. 

Capital outlay 
to end of 
year. 

Oro6s receipts. 

Working 

expenses. 

Upper Swat Canal 

Lower Swat Canal 

Kabul River Canal 

Pgharpur Canal ... 

R H. 

2,19,53,000 
42 91 000 
12.82,000 
9,21,000 

Rs. 

9,92.000 

7,93,000 

2,00,000 

31,000 

Rs. 

7,38,000 

1,89,000 

88,000 

71,000 

Total 

‘>,84,47,000 

20,86,000 

10,80,000 
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4. The large increase under the head of working expenses 
from Rs. 4,23,000 in 1913-14 to Rs. 13,02,000 estimated tor 
1922-23 ( vide the table in paragraph 2) is mainly due to the fact 
that the Upper Swat Canal was only opened for irrigation in an 
incomplete state in 1913-14. This project has failed as a pro- 
ductive work, the net receipts being insufficient to cover the 
interest charges, but it is said to have had a valuable civilising 
influence on the tribes of the Upper Swat. The Lower Swat and 
Kabul River Canals are both useful and remunerative works, but 
the results of the Paharpur Canal have been disappointing and the 
average annual loss on the working of this canal has been Rs. 
27,000. It has now been decided to abandon about 20 miles of 
the lower part of the canal, the control of the remainder being 
transferred to the district authorities, and it is expected that 
maintenance charges will be reduced and the canal will pay its way. 
We are informed that, as the result of the establishment of irriga¬ 
tion on the Upper Swat and the transfer of the Paharpur Canal, 
it will shortly be possible to close down one out of three irrigation 
divisions and to effect a reduction of about Rs.40,000 in establish¬ 
ment charges. 

5. The balance of the outlay under “ Working expenses ” and 
under '* Other revenue expenditure }i is incurred on minor woiks in 
Laluchistan, Ajmer and elsewhere. 

6. It is anticipated that the receipts from Irrigation in 1923*21 
will amount to Rs. 21,94,000, and the expenditure to Rs. 22.28,000, 
the deceit under this head being thus reduced to Rs. 34,000. 


7. Capital expenditure not charged to revenue .—It is anticipated 
that 1,30,000 only will be required for 1923 24 compared with a 
provision of Rs. 2,69,000 in the budget for 1922-23. This expendi¬ 
ture ia required for small improvements and extension of existing 
works and we made no recommendation. 


CONCLUSION. 

A reduction of Rs. 1 , 78;000 is anticpated in 1923-24 in the expendi¬ 
ture on irrigation and we recommend that the closmg down of one irnga- 
t'on division be expedited, aud a further saving of Rs. 40,000 enacted, 
giving a total reduction of Rs 2 , 18 . 000 . 


PART IV. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The estimate for 1922*23, including a supplamentary estimate 
for Rs. 2,76,000, compares with the reused estimate for 1921*22 
and the actual expenditure for 1913*14 as follows : 

Rs. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure ••• 1’05. 2 2,000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate ••• 22,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate ••• 1.98,5/,000 

2, This expenditure is subdivided under the main heads shown 


— 

1913-14- 

1921-22* 

1922*23. 

Governor-General and Staff 

Rs. 

10,63,000 

Rs. 

12,25,000 

Rs. 

12,82,800 

Executive Council 

5*5°» ( °o 

5,40,000 

5,33,000 

Legislative Bodies 

1,71,000 

7,00,000 

5,50,000 

Secretariat 

34,05,000 

64,52,000 

70*31,400 

Attached Officers 

5,04,000 

10,51,000 

11,34,800 

Payments to Local Govern¬ 
ments 


50,000 

44,000 

Expenditure in Minor Ad¬ 
ministrations 

9,02,000 

21.13,000 

22,12,000 

Deduct Lump cut made 
by Assembly 


• • 

5,44,000 

2,76,000 

Add Supplementary Grant 

• • 

• * 

Expenditure in England at 
Rs. I5 = /i 

65,95,000 

39,27,000 

1,21,31,000 

68,91,000 

1,28,20,000 

70,37,000 


1,05,22,000 

1,90,22,000 

1*98,57,000 


We now deal with the various main heads under which the 
account is divided. 


Governor General and Staff. 

Rs. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure ••• 10 03,000 

1921 22, Revised Estimate ••• - j 12,25,000 

1922-23, Budget Estimate ••• 12,82.000 

20(a) 
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lu addition to expenditure included in the civil estimates 
the loll uving expenditure in connection with His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s establishments was borne on the military estimates for 


Band establishments ••• ... 1,22,000 

Bodyguard ••• — 2,24,000 

Personal staff (including Military Secretary) 90,000 

His Excellency the Viceroy has informed us that, in view of 
the present financial situation, he has given instructions to reduce 
the estimate for hVa bodyguard by Rs. 40,000 and for bis band by 
Rs 42,000, thus saving Rs. 82,000 compared with the budget gran to 
for 1922*23, 

Executive Council. 

Rs. 

1913/14, Actual Expenditure ... 5,60,000 

1921-22, Revised Estimate ... ... 5,40,000 

19*22 23, Budget Estimate ... ... 5,33,000 

4. This expenditure iucludes the salaries of Members of the 
Executive Council and their actual travelling expenses. Tho 
Bengal Retrenchment Committee, of which our colleague Sir 
Rajondra Nath Mukerjee wa9 Chairman, has suggested that Indian 
Members of the Bengal Executive Council might well receive a third 
taea salary than the European Members as the latter have greater 
expenses to meet, being away from their homes. 

Our colleague thinks the recommendation of the Bengal Com¬ 
mittee might be equally applied to the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General and at his request we draw attention to tho 
subject. 

We are informod that, in the case of the residences allotted to 
tho members of tho Executive Council in Simla, the uniform fixed 
ror.i charged is not in all cases on an economic basis and that there 
18 h loss also incurred in respect of bouses occupied by them in Delhi. 

•Vo understand that the question of revising these rents ir under 
consideration. 



Legislative Bodies. 

Rs. 

1913*14, Actual Expenditure ... 1,71,000 

1921-22, Revised Estimate ... ... 7,00,000 

1922 23, Budget Estimate • ... 3,50,000 
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5. The largo increase which has taken place in expenditure 
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since 1913-14 is due to the appointment of full-time Presidents, the 
expansion of the Councils, the longer sittings held under 'he 
reformed constitution, and the grant of more liberal allowances to 
membors present in Delhi and Simla. The bulk of the increase is 
inevitable, but we feel that the matter of reduction or otherwise 
io travelling and other allowances is one that should be left to the 
Legislature, whose Members for the most part, it must bo borno in 
mind, are unpaid. 

Secretariat. 


1913-14, Actual Expenditure 
1921 22, Revised Estimate 
1922-23, Budget Estimate 
6 . This expenditure is sub-divided among 
merits as follows :— 


Rs, 

. 34,05,000 

. 64,52,000 

.. 70 31,000 

the various depart- 


— 

1913-14. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Foreign and Political 

7,16,900 

10,40,500 

10,42,900 

Home 

3,24,400 

6,61,400 

6,41,800 

Legislative ... 

2,27,100 

6,56,200 

8,07,900 

Education and Health ••• 

2,73,900 

4,36,200 

4,70,700 

Finance (Ordinary) 

4,10,200 

6,74,500 

6,91,200 

Finance (Military) 

1,65,900 

6,05,800 

6,44,100 

Revenue and Agriculture 

2,44,800 

3,31,900 

4,35,800 

Comraorco ... 

1 3,46,100 

f 4,98,600 

4,89,300 

Industries ... 

\ 5 , 10,000 

5,90,400 

Army 

3,84,600 

6,19,900 

7,34,600 

Public Works ••• 

3 , 21,100 

4,17,000 

4,82,700 

Total 

34,05,000 

64,52,000 

70,31,400 


An endeavour was made to meet the lump cut of Rs. 5,44,000 made 
by the Legislative Assembly under tho head of %< General Adminis¬ 
tration” by savings in the individual Secretariat departments and 
the attached offices, and these departments and offices in consequence 
have reduced their estimated expenditure for the current year t 
about Rs. 4,31,000 below their original budget demand aB sot out 
above and in the 8 ub~equent table for attached offices. The nature 
of tho reductions effected will be referred to under the hr mi of tb* 
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partmenfc concerned. A supplementary grant of Rs. 2,76,000 was 
however necessary as the reductions made were less than the cut 
required, and moreover, additional staff was necessary for preliminary 
work done in India for the Retrenchment Committee and some 
expenditure was required for publicity propaganda work undertaken 
in the provinces on behalf of the Central Government. 

7. Attention has been drawn both in the Legislature and the 
pms to the fact that the allocation of business among departments 
has not been modified to meet the altered relations between the 
Central Government and the Provinces as a result of the Reforms 
and that in many cases the Secretariat of the Ceutral Government is 
being maintained at its pre-reform standard and, in the case of 
some departments, augmented. Education, medical administration, 
agriculture, veterinary services and industries are now transferred 
subjects under the Devolution Rules, and in consequenco, the 
occasions for the exercise by the Central Government of its powers 
of superintendence, direction and control in respect of such subjects, 
except in so far as they affect the minor administrations, that is to 
say the administrations which still remain directly under the control 
of the Central Government, have now been greatly reduced. We 
are chiefly concerned with the matter from the point of view of the 
economies which could be effected by a re-grouping of the depart¬ 
ments and a redistribution of work consistently with the principles 
underlying the Reforms scheme and we shall revert to tb*s question 
shortly, after we have considered the expenditure of the individual 
departments as at present constituted. Wo shall first, however, 
refer briefly to a few general matters which affect all departments. 



8. The question of pay of establishments generally iuc! 
those of the superior staff i dealt with under Pay and Allowance . 
As regards the superior clerical establishment, we think that the 
pay, though libera), is not excessive in view of the responsible 
character oi the work done and the qualifications required. We are 
informed, however, that the lower division clerks doing work of a 
routine character can attain a maximum pay of Rs. 350 per mensem, 
a very high rate compared with that prevailing in Provincial Secre¬ 
tariats; for example in the Punjab the corresponding maximum is 
Rs. 150 a month. We recommend that for future recruits the rat i 
ohould bo substai tially reduced, and that where present incumbents 
are rrt qualified for more responsible work their promotion should 
bo stopped at the existing efficiency bar. 

0. We understand that considerable reductions have been made 
by the various departments during the current year in their expen¬ 
diture on contingencies, supplies, travelling allowances, telegrams. 
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» in order to meet the lump cut made by the Assembly. It would 
appear, therefore, that there was considerable scope for oconomy in 
this direction and we recommend that this class of expenditure should 
he carefully scrutinised with a viow to its further reduction. Thus, 
Wo understand that there are at present some 1,200 peons in tho 
Government of India Secretariat and attached offices, a number 
based on a liberal scale fixed when the cost of persons was much 
lower and when telephonic and other communications were very 
limited. It i 9 understood that a reduction of 25 per cont. in 
numbers has been suggested which would save Rs. 75,000 without 
serious inconvenience, and we recommend that this reduction should 
be given effect to and also that the present clothing scale should 
be examined. We have, in dealing with individual departments, 
taken into account economies of the kind referred to in this and the 
two following paragraphs. 


10. The cost of the telegrams despatched by the departments 
during 1921-22 was approximately Rs. 3,33,000, the heaviest 
expenditure being incurred by tho Foreign and Political Depart¬ 
ment (Rs. 1,35,000), the Army Department (Rs. 60,000), and tho 
Homo Department (Rs. 54 , 000 ). Part of the increase which has 
taken place since 1913-14 is due to increased rates, but we are of 
the opinion that a large curtailment in the number and length of 
telegrams could be effected without any loss of efficiency. Wo 
recommend that tho provision for 1923-24 should be materially 
reduced. 


11 . We are informed that the present annual coat of the Dolhi- 
Simla move is approximately Rs. 3 , 87 , 000 , apart from incidental cost 
on account of Raisina conveyance charges, house rent and separation 
allowance, Wc tbiuk a substantial reduction should be effected 
by restricting the number of officers and the amount of establish* 
m: nt and records moved down from Simla. 

Wo now deal individually with tho expenditure of the existing 
departments. 


12. Foreign and Political Department — 


1913-14, Actual Expenditure 
1921 22 , Revised Estimate 
1922-23, Budget Estimate 


7,16,900 

10,40,500 

10,42,900 


this department ba 3 proposed savings of about Rs. 47,000 for 
19- 3-24. The clerica 1 establishment hi^ -creased from 102 before 
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the war to 103 at the present time. We have ascertained that the 
ratio of clerks to receipts and issues is high and we consider that 
establishment should be reduced to pre-war numbers, saving a 
further Rs. 50,000. The expenditure in the current year’s budget 
contingencies, Rs. 1,64,000, includes Rs. 1,00,000 for postage and 
telegrams which we consider excessive ; we think the total expendi¬ 
ture on contingencies for 1923-24 should be reduced by about one- 
third, or say Rs. 50,000. The total reduction which we recommend 
together with the saving proposed by the department is therefore 
Rs. 1,47,000. 

1 3. Rome Departmen t — 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure ... 3,24,000 

1921- 22, Rovised Estimate ... 6,61,400 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate ... 6,41,800 


Savings of about Ra, 42,000 will be effected by reductions pro¬ 
posed by the department; Though no large further savings can be 
secured, owing to the increase of work a9 the result of the Reforms, 
economies saving about Ra. 25,000 can we think be made by reduc¬ 
ing the numbor of peons arid the expenditure on contingencies, 
travelling allowances, etc. 

The appointment of Inspector of Offico Procedure, costing Rs. 
30,000, was created on the recommendation of f.e Llewellyn Smith 
Committee to re-organise office procedure in the Secretariat with a 
view to greater efiicioncy and economy. We understand that very 
ltule has so far been done in this direction, the officer having been 
diverted to miscellaneous duties. We have had evidence that the 
present procedure is in many ways defective and that both economy 
and expedition could bo secured by more business-like methods of 
disposal oi receipts and in other ways. We consider, however, that 
this matter should bo taken up by the beads of the departments 
concerned in giving effect to our prw,ent recommendations, and that 
fcubeequently, after a reasonable period, an officer of the Finance 
epartment should be deputed to examine the arrangements in 
. u ° anf * possibilities of effecting fin her economies in stalf and 
o. hci office expenditure. If this course is adopted the continuance 
the appointment of Inspector of Office Procedure under the Home 
Department will be unnecessary. Its abolition will secure a saving 
of Re. 30,000, aod we recommend that the budget for 1923-24 
should be fixed at Rs. 5,45,000, saving Ra. 97,000, including R«, 
42,000 proposed by the department, 
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Legislative Department — 

Rs. 


1913-14, Actual Expenditure 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate 


2,27,100 
6 56,000 
8,07,900 



The establishment of this department has increased eiuce 
1913-14 as follows :— 


19x3-14. 1922-23. 


Administrative staff 

t t • • 

3 

10 

Clerical .. 


32 

Q2 

Servants . f 

.. 

62 

IOO 


Total .. 

97 

203 


The Department attributes to increased work connected with 
the Reformed Councils no less than Rs. 3,67,000 of the increase in 
coBt which ha8 taken place. We consider, however, that the present 
staff, especially the superior staff, is excessive, comprising as it dojs 
one Secretary, two Joint Secretaries, two Deputy Secretaries, two 
Officers on Special Duty, one Solicitor and two Assistant Solicitors. 
We recommend that a Deputy Secretary should be dispensed with, 
saving Rs. 24,000. The Peace Treaty Branch and Local Clearing 
Office are temporary organisations arising out of tho war, and, though 
the duties attaching to them are likely to continue for some time wo 
consider that they should be amalgamated and one of tho two 
officers dispensed with, saving approximately Rs. 20,000. As for 
the Solicitors’ branch, we understand that a vacancy is likoly to 
occur within a year ; occasion should then be taken to reduce the 
appointments to two, saving Rs. 15,000. Allowing for the abolition 
of these appointments, for a saving of Rs. 41,000 already effected 
by the department to meet the lump cut made by tne Assembly, 
and for general reductions in peons, temporary establishment and 
other contingencies, wo recommend that the budget for 1023-24 be 
fixed at Rs 7,00,000, saving about Rs. 1,08,000. 

15. Department of Education and Health — 

1 913-14. Actual Expenditure 
1921-22, Revised Estimate 
19*2-23, Budget Estimate 


Rs. 

2,73,900 

4,36,200 

4.70*700 
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view of the essential modification of the position of the 
Government vis-a-vis the Provinces under the Reforms 
in respect of education and medical administration, which 
transferred subjects over which the Government of India 


exercise a very limited control, we do not consider that there is any 
justification for the retention of the Educational Commissioner, the 
Bureau of Education, or the Central Advisory Board, costing about 
Rs. 1,00,000 or, indeed, for the continuance of the department as a 
separate entity. We are informed that savings of Rs. 17,000 have 
been effected in the current year by the abolition of the Bureau of 
Education and other minor economies, but we feel that the depart¬ 
ment is overstaffed for the duties which it has to perform. We 
deal further with the matter in considering the larger economies to 
be obtained by re-grouping departments. 

16. Finance Department (Ordinary Branch )— 


1913-14, Actual Expenditure 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate 


Rs. 

4.10.200 
6,74,500 

6.91.200 


This department has already effected reductions of Rs. 35,000 
to meet the cut made by the Legislative Assembly and of Rs. 57,000 
by the abolition of a post of Joint Secretary, by the amalgamation 
of two branches and by other economies, or, in all, Rs. 92,600. 
Allowing for further reductions in the number of peons which it 
may be possible to make, and in the cost of telegrams, etc., we 
recommend tbat the budget for 1923-24 should be fixed at Ra. 
5,90,000, a saving, including wbat the department has already 
effected, of Rs. 1,01,200 compared with the original demand fer 
1922 23. 

17. Finance Department (Military Finance Branch )— 

Rs. 

I9I3-I4> Actual Expenditure .. i>55,900 

192 r-22, Revised Estimate .. 6,05,800 

1922-23, Budget Estimate .. 6,44,100 

This department has been greatly expanded since 1913-14 
wuh the object of securing effective check over expenditure through¬ 
out the intricate organisation of the Army in India, With a 
contraction of the activities of the various administrative services of 
the Army it should bo possible to effect a material reduction in 
hese Headquarter charges. The Financial Adviser baa surrendered 
Rs. 44,000 to meet the lump cut made by the Assembly, but we 
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that farther reductions in clerical and menial staff and in 
coutigoncios, etc., should bo made. Ultimately a much larger 
reduction should be possiblo and, while we recognise that a consider¬ 
able amount of temporary work may result if our recommendations 
in respect of army administration are given effect to, the question of 
further economies should bo kept steadily in view. In these circum¬ 
stances wo recommend that tho budget for 1923-24 should not exceed 
He. 5,75,000. a saving of Rs. 09,000 on tho original demand lor 
1922-23. 


Sl 


18. Revenue and Agriculture Department 


Rs. 


1913-14, Actual Expenditure ••• 2,44,800 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate ••• 3,41,900 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate ••• 4,35,800 

The department has effected a reduction of Rs. 2 , 000 in its 
original demand for 1922-23, but in view of the modified relations 
between tho Government of India and the Local Governments under 
the Informs Scheme in respect of land rovenue, agriculture, civil 
veterinary and forosts with which this department deals, we consider 
that there is no justification for its retention as a separate depart¬ 
ment. We deal with this question later in paragraphs 2^- 

19, Commerce and Industries Departments : 


-24. 


— 

Commerce 

Department 

Industries 
Depai tment 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1913 - 14 , Actual Expenditure 

1 92 1- 22 , Revised Estimate 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate 

3,46,100 

4,98,600 

4 . 89,300 

5,10,000 

5,90,400 

3 , 46,100 

10,08,600 

IO » 79 > 70 o 

In 1913-14 Commerce and Industries 

formed a siuglo depart- 


foment. Tho subjects dealt with included posts and telegraphs and 
external emigration which have since heon transferred to tho Public 
Works and the Rovenue and Agriculture Departments respectively. 
In 1917 to meet war requirements, tho Munitions Board wa 3 created, 
which, when the war came to an end, was converted tutu the^Boaid 
of Industries and Munitions. In 1921, no Munitions Boat being 
required, tho Board of Industries and Munitions was converted into 
a separate Department of Industries. It is doubtful whether at that 
time sufficient regard was had to tho fact that, under too Bofoim . 

21 
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Tme, the development of industries had been classified as a 
provincial transferred subject, save in cases where such development 
by central authority is declared, by order of the Governor General in 
Council mad<* after consultation with the Local Governments con¬ 
cerned, to be expedient in the public interest. We understand that 
nn such declaration has ever been made in respect of any industry. 
The following table shows the increase in the administrative and 
clerical staff (including temporary staff) since 1913-14 which has 
resulted from the separation of the departments :— 



ist April 

1914 


ist April 1922 



Commerce & 
Industry 

Commerce 

Industries 

Total 

Administrative 

staff 

Clerical staff 

4 

65 

4 

70 

7 

74 

11 

144 


ihe more important subjects now dealt with by the Commerce 
Department are foreign trade, Merchant Shipping Act, ports and 
harbours, customs, etc. There is little prospect of diminution of 
/on- except by delegation, and we believe that, in present condi¬ 
tions, great advantages could be Becured by freeing the Secretariat 
proper from the functions of detailed administrative control exercised 
by it in the past. In the United Kingdom and the United States, 
Customs are administered by the Treasury, and the Tariff in the 
former country by the Board of Trade and in the latter by the Tariff 
( omiuissioner and the Department of Commerce. We consider that 
» similar arrangement should be adopted in India and we recommend 
' a! the -cope of the present Board of Inland Revenue under the 
niaiico Department be enlarged to include Customs, Salt, Opium 
f d also Excise and Stamps so far as the Central Government is 
• ''iiof5im.fi with these subjects. Tariff would be administered by the 
eparttnenfc responsible for Commerce as at present. This proposal 
- umM make it possible to eliminate a large amount of work in the 
Hbariat, an( ^» though the saving effected in the Secretariat budget 
* 088 than the cost of the new appointment, the balance will 
io moro than covered by economies in other directions. For oxample, 
0 af> the Board will be the appellato authority for all customs 

matters rhould make it- feasible to abolish the \ ost of the Commis- 
r?0I)er Customs at Bombay costing Rs, 47,000 annually and also 
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obviate claims which are now being put forward by other Local 
Governments for work done by thoir Boards of Revenue <n 

Secretariat. , , . . , 

The so-called Industries Department at present administers 
Geology, Mines, Salt, the Explosives and Petroleum Acts, Stationery 
and Printing, Patents and Designs, Factory and Labour legislation, 
Steam boilers, Stores and other minor matters, and any in( jstrn i 
which the Governor General in Council may order it to deal will:. 

As mentioned in paragraph 19 , no such order has yet been passed. 
Wo consider that the work done by the Industrial Intelligence 
Section and the Labour Bureau could bo discontinued with oik 
serious inconvenience. It is represented that a certain amount o* 
labour and other legislation is ponding in the immediate future, but 
this could, iu our opinion, be more appropriately arranged tovby 
placing an officer temporarily on special duty than by making 
permanent additions to the establishment. 

We revert later to the future organisation and cost of these 
departments, but it may be noted that the Commerce Deportment 
made a reduction of Rs. 15,000 and the Industries Department of 
lis. 25,000 iu the original demands for 1922--3 to meet the cut 
made by the Assembly. 

20 . Army Department — ^ 

1913 11 , Actual Expenditure ••• «iq’qnn 

1921 - 22 , Revised Estimate — 7 Ann 

1922 - 23 , Budget Estimate - u 

The establishment entertained by the Army Department has 
expanded as shown in the following comparative l & uros 
administrative and clerical staff :— 


Permanent 

Temporary 


1 st April 1911 . 
64 
10 

74 


1 st April 1922 . 
62 
52 

114 


Wo aro informed that the present strength of the departm< "t 
is only eight less than it was during tho climax of the war. Lxpa ' 
siou during the war was no doubt mevita’J.e, but;we ^neidor with 
1 ; rot,urn to normal considerations a;, early re. uc 'on o . 
ments to pi 0 war level should be elTootcd. I his may " - ' , ■ 

diately possible in view of the temporary work which will to.. 
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our recommendations in respect of Army administration 
aro givon effect to, but wo recommend that the establishments be 
thereafter reviewed with the object of very largely reducing the 
annual cost ot the department. The department has already effected 
economies of Rs. 40,000, but we think that furthor reductions 
should be possible, o.g., in the marine, establishment and army 
list sections, as also in the cost of peons and telegrams, the pro* 
vision for postage and telegrams being Rs. 50,000, and that tho 
total budget for 1023-24 should not exceed Rs, 6,50,000, saving 
Rs. 84,000 including Rs. 40,000 already surrendered by tho 
department. 

21, Public Works Department — 


Rs. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure ... 3,21,100 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate ... 4,17,100 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate ... ... 4,82]700 

Public Works in the Major Provinces is a provincial transferred 
subject, while irrigation, with which this department also deals, is 
a provincial reserved subject in regard to which tho powers of tho 
Provinces have been largely increased. We do not consider that a 
separate department of the Government of India is, in the circum¬ 
stances, required to deal with such questions as concern that Govern¬ 
ment. We understand that a large amount of the work at present 
transacted by the department consists of “ estate” work in conneo- 
iion with the properties of tho Government of India in Delhi and 
Simla, the allotment of houses, etc , which could moro appropriately 
ho dealt with by local administrative officers than by a department 
of tho Secretariat. A branch of the department deals with Posts 
iind Telegraphs administration, which we propose should be placod 
under the Communications Department. 

22. Proposals for rc-allocation of business among Departments— 

For the reasons already given we consider that the present 
number of departments is excessive and that substantial economics 
will be secured by a redistribution of work. The Ac worth Com¬ 
mittee recommended that there should be a Member of Council in 
charge of Communications whoso portfolio should comprise Railways, 
I orts arid Inland Navigation, Road Transport, so far as it is undor 
t-io c ntrol of the Government of India, and Posts and Telegraphs. 
v> e are inhumed that no exclusion has so far been reached on this 
proposal, which will require slight modification in detail, as 
MKJer U:a Reforms Scheme roads afo » provincial reserved subject. 
Aeaumfog, however, that the prioC!?! 0 U adopted and that the 
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always and Posts and Telegraphs are put under one Member of 
Council, wo rocommend that the remaining subjects now dealt with 
by five of the existing departments,* should be concentrated in two 
departments. In making this recommendation, wo have taken into 
consideration the transfer of the important heads of Customs, Sal., 
etc,, to the control of the Board of Revenue under the Finance 
Department. If this arrangement is adopted, we suggest that the 
distribution of subjects among the reconstituted departments should 
ho as follows :— 


Commerce 

Department. 


Communications General 

Department. Department. 


Shipping and conncc- Railways. 

teci subjects. Posts & Telegraphs 

Trade and commerce 
including tariils and 
merchandise marks. 

Import and export 
regulations. 

Statistics. 

Labour legislation. 

inter-provincial migra¬ 
tion. 

Factories Act. 

International labour 
oraganisation. 

Petroleum and Explo¬ 
sives Acts. 

Patents, designs and 
copy-right. 

Legislation in relation 
to steam boilers and 
electricity. 

Life Assurance. 

Actuarial work. 

Stores. 

Geology and Minerals. 

Printing and Stationery 

Civil Aviation, and 
possibly, Meteorology 

Development of indus¬ 
tries so far as de¬ 
clared central. 


Land Revenue. 

Civil Veterinary. 
Agriculture. 

Forests. 

Cential Institutes of 
Research in the 
above subjects. 
Botanical Survey. 
Famine. 

Control of foodstuffs. 
Public Works. 
Irrigation. 

External emigration. 
Survey of India. 
Medical Services and 
Public Health. 
Zoology. 

Education. 

Libraries and Records 
Census. 

Archxology. 

Museums. 

Local SelFGoveru • 
ment. 

Ecclesiastical matters 


•Commerce, ludunuieB, He?enue. Agncultare, Dlaoarion ami ticaltti, 
* ut>Uc Woiks 
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23. Railways and Posts and Tolographs would, under our 
proposal, form separate departments under one Member of Council. 
We consider that the detailed examination by the Secretariat of 
the proposals made by the Director-General of Posts aud Telegraphs 
can be eliminated as at present is the case with the Railways, aud 
that the Heads of the two departments should bo empowered to 
submit direct to the Member of Council matters requiring the 
orders of the Government of India, and to issue orders on behalf 
of Government on proper sanction being obtained, the present 
regulations boing amended, as may be necessary for the purpose. 
In view of the fact that the functions of the Member in charge 
would be limited to two departments only, he would be able to 
represent both the departments in the Assembly and thus leave the 
heads of the departments more freedom for the performance of 
their legitimate administrative duties which we consider extremely 
desirable, 

24. If our proposals are adopted wo consider that it should be 
possible to limit the cost of each of the two reconstituted depart¬ 
ments to not more than Rs, 6 or 6i lakhs a year, Under this 
arrangement the total cost of the Secretariat would compare as 
follows with the provision made iu the current year (assuming for 
the purpose of simplifying calculations that the whole of the lump 
cut and supplementary grant related to the Secretariat):— 


JU 





minis 



Existing 

Departments. 


Foreign and Political 
Home ••• 

Legislative 
Finance (Ordinary) 
Finance (Military) 

Army 

Education and Health 

Revenue and Agriculture 

Commerce 

Industries 

Public Works 


Original Estimates 

Suggested 

Proposed Expenditure. 

for 1922-23. 

Departments. 

in 1923-24. 

Rs. Rs. 


Rs. Rs. 

... 10,42,900 


... ... 8,95.000 

... 6,41,800 


... 5,45,000 

... 8,07,900 


... 7,00,000 

... 6,91,200 


... 5,90,000 

... 6,44,100 


... 5,75,000 

... 7,34,600 


... 6,50,000 

4,70,700i 

4,35,800 i 

Commerce 

1 


13,00,000 

J 

4,89,300 <• 24,68,900 
5,90,400 \ 

4,82,700 J 

General 


52,55,000 


Total origiual estimate for 1922-23 ... 70,31,400 Expansion of Board of 

Deduct lump cut made by the Assembly ... 5,44,000 Revenue and staff 


1 , 00,000 


Add supplementary grant 


64,87.400 Total 

... 2,76,000 Proposed saving 


... 53 , 55,000 
••• 14 . 08,400 
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Total ••• 67 , 63,400 


67 , 63.400 
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Even allowing for fche proposed expansion of the Board of 
Revenue there will be, under our proposals, an annual saving of 
Rg, 14,08,400, and we believe that, by a redistribution of subjects 
on the lines, which we have indicated, this can bo readily secured. 


Attached offices. 


Rb, 

1913*14, Actual Expenditure ... 5,04,000 

1921-22, Revised Estimate ••• 10,51,000 

1923-24, Budget Estimate ... 11,34,800 

25. This expenditure is sub-divided as follows :— 


— 

1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 


Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Staff Selection Board 

Nil 

22,000 

22,800 

Information Bureau 

Nil 

89,000 

1,02,300 

Central Intelligence Dept. 

3.67,000 

7,55.300 

8,08,000 

Keeper of the Records 

73,800 

96,400 

1,15.200 

Translation Department 

8,500 

8,000 

8,100 

Inspector-General, Irrigation 

54,700 

80,300 

78,400 

Total 

5,04,000 

10,51,000 

11,34,800 

26. Staff Selection Board — 



Rs, 

1913-14, 


Nil 

1921-22, Revised Estimate 

... 

22,000 

1922-23, Budget Estimate 

... 

22,800 


The gross cost of the Board in the current year is now estimated 
at Rs. 27,000, and receipts from examination fees at Rs. 10,730. 
Next year there is unlikely to be any examination, but it is proposed 
to provide Rs. 9,500 in the budget to meet possible requirements; 
saving Rs. 13,300. It is probably desirable tbat there should bo an 
institution of this sort to recruit for the Secretariat, but when the 
Board again fully functions, an endeavour should bo made to ronder 
it entirely self-supporting. 

27. Central Bureau of Information — 

Ra. 

Nil 

89,000 
1,02,300 


1913 14 , 

1921 - 22 Revised Estimatr 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate 
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-- .Since the budget was oaesed, extra allotments aggregating 

Rs. 78,000 over the budget estimates of 1922 23 have been made. 
The Bureau has only been sanctioned on a temporary footing and we 
make no recommendation. 


28. Central Intelligence Bureau — 

Rs. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure ••• **,67,000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate- "* 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate — •” 8,0&.0<>U 

The cost of the main Bureau in the current year was estimated 
at Rs. 6,65,000. Reductions of Rs. 1,20,000 have already been 
given effect to and further savings will be made next year, resulting 
in a total saving of Rs. 1,58,000. The Finger Print Bureau costing 
Rs. 84,000 and the Questioned Documents Section costing 
Rs. 59,000 are, we understand, maintained largely in the interests 
of the Provinces. We are informed that most of the Local Govern¬ 
ments are not willing to contribute towards the cost of these 
branchos and wo think that if arrangements cannot be made to 
recover the full cost of their services tboy should bo abolishod, 
saving a further Rs. 1,43,000, or Rs. 3,01,000 in a . 

29. Keeper of the Records of the Government af India— 


Rs, 

73,800 

96.400 

1,15,200 


1913-14, Actual Expenditure 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate - 

A small reduction has been made in the staff,. saving: B.. 2,000 
we do not recommend furtbor reductions or 0 P - , 

proposed to omploy the staff for the elimination o use os 10 ■ 

which will have the advantage of setting free valuable accommoda¬ 
tion in Calcutta. The intontion is to move the remaining records to 
Delhi when accommodation can be provided there, and a considerable 
further reduction in expenditure should then bo possible. In the 
meantime steps should bo taken to see that the work of elimination 

is speeded up so that the staff may be reduced and the accommoda- 

tiou freed as soon as possible. 

30. Inspector-General of Irrigation — 

Rs. 

1913 14, Actual Expenditure — 64,700 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate ••• 80,300 

1922- 23, Budgot Estimate *” 78,400 

21 (« 
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We understand that a saving of Rg. 29,000 ha9 already been 
effected mainly by the abolition of tbe appointment of Assistant 
Inspector General We do not think, however, that the continuance 
of a full-time appointment of Inspector-General is justified now that 
Irrigation is a provincial subject, over which tbe Local Governments 
exercise largo powers. It is always open to the Government of India 
when they require advice on an important irrigation project, either 
to place an officer temporarily on special duty or to appoint a com¬ 
mittee, obtaining the necessary officers on loan from the Provincial 
Governments. We recommend, therefore, that the appointment 
should be abolished, making the total saving Rs. 78,400. 


Payments to Local Governments for cost of work done in 
their Secretariats. 



Bombay. 

Madras. 


Bs. 

Es. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure 

... Nil, 

Nil 

1921-22, Revised Estimate 

... 20,000 

30,000 

1922-23, Budget Estimate 

... 14,000 

30,000 


31. The payments to tbe Bombay Government are in respect 
of passport administration and are more than counterbalanced by 
receipts. 

The Madras payments represent remuneration for duties in res¬ 
pect of cen tral subjects performed by the Madras Secretariat. We 
understand that some reduction may be effected next year owing to 
iho appointment of a full-time Commissioner of Income Tax. Several 
clauns by Local Governments for substantial sums have been brought 
to our notice, and if theao are pressed, it will be advisable for the 
Contra! Government to consider whether more economical arrange¬ 
ment: can iO* be made for carrying out such duties by some agoncy 
of its own. 

Minor Administrations. 

Rs. 

9,02,000 
21,13,000 
22,12,000 


1913-14, Actual Expenditure 

1921- 2?., Revised Estimate 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate 
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Delhi 

Coorg 

Ajmer-Merwara ••• 
Contral India ••• 


sab’divided 

as follows :— 


1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

5,93,000 

17,27,000 

17,38,000 

1,85,000 

2,61,000 

3,10,000 

51,000* 

t 

... 

70,000 

1,17,000 

1,49,000 

3,000 

8,000 

9,000 

9,02,000 

21,13,000 

22,12,000 


<§L 


North-West Frontier Province. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate 


Rs. 

... 5,93,000 

... 17,27,000 

... 17,38,000 


33 There has been a re-classification of expenditure since 
1913-14 and the above figures are therefore not str.cl:lj’comraraolo. 

So far as we can ascertain, tho approximate exp 10 53 oijO 

corresponding ro the figures shown for later years was Ra .10*5300. 
Tho estimate for 1922-23 represents the net amount 
ol E,. 2 lakh, a p.rtio,, of th. 1»»Pw e .L.r.ta.a 

.ppojftrf to —. o :ha 

expenditure of the North-West Frontier Province has recommended 
a reduction of Rs. 2 lakhs including minor potions already 
effected. We recommend that the budget for 1923-24 should i ; 
exceed the reduced estimate of the current year, namely 
Re. 17,38,000. 


Delhi 


1913-14, Actual Expenditure 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate 

’He, 51,000 »nown against Coorg in 
Clfcii»ific4 under another bea H , 


... ... 1,85,000 

... ... 2,61,000 

... 3,16,000 

1013-14 reprea otB expend taro new 
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34. We understand that a reduction of Rs. 2,000 has boon 
offected under travelling allowances and contingencies for the Chief 
Commissioner's establishment and of Rs. 24,000 under district 
charges. We consider that the municipality should be required to 
pay entirely for the cost of their own Secretary, saving Rs. 6,000, a 
total reduction of the 1922—23 estimates of Rs. 32,000. The ad¬ 
ministration is relatively expensive for so small an area, but the 
constitutioz>al position appears to require the retention of both the 
Chief Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner. 

djmer-Meriuara 

Rs. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure .. .. .. 70,000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate .. .. .. 1,17,000 

1922- 23 Budget Estimate .. . 0 .. 1,49,000 

35. It is proposed to effect economies of Rs. 8 r 500. Wo re¬ 
commend that the budget for 1923-24 should not exceed Rs. 1,40,000 
saving 9.000. 

Central India . 

Rs. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure. 3,000 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate .. .. .. 8,000 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate . . . . .. 9,000 

36. This expenditure is mainly incurred on the administration 
of the Manpur Pargana • this yields a revenue of Rs. 26,000 and no 
reduction appears to be feasible. 

EXPENDITURE IN ENGLAND 

1913-1-4, Actual Expenditure .. .. 261,800 

1921-22, Revised Estimate .. .. 459,400 

* 1922-23, Budget Estimate .. 469,100 

37. This expenditure may be sub-divided as follows 


India Office (net expenditure 
High Commissioner (net expendi¬ 
ture 

Management of debt 
I.eave allowances, etc. (incurred 
in respect of Indian establish¬ 
ment under head General Ad- 
Administration). 

Total 


1913-14 

1921-22 

£ 

£ 

193,900 

150,900 

Mil 

199,000 

61,100 

71,200 

6,800 

38,300 

261,800 

459.40° 


1922-23 


£ 

151,300 

169,900 

109,000 

38,900 


469,100 
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-^Tne above figures represent net expenditure of the India 
See and High Commissioner under ‘General Administration’ only. 
The following table summarises the gross expenditure of the two 
offices under the various account heads: — 



India Office 

High Com¬ 
missioner 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

*913-14, Actual Expenditure 

206,836 

Nil 

206,836 

1921-22, Revised Estimate 

365,800 

279,000 

644,800 

1922-23, Budget Estimate 

280,400 

272,900 

533.300 


It will be soen that the appointment of High Commissioner 
has very materially increased the cost of the Home Administration, 
It will be convenient, at this point, to refer briefly to the questions 
of policy which have given rise to the present division of work and 
'which determine the incidence of cost as between the Indian reve¬ 
nues and the British Exchequer. 

38. The appointment of a High Commissioner for India was 
created in 1920-21 under the provisions of section 29-A of the Govt, 
of India Act. The Joint Select Committee in their report on tho 
Government of India Bill, when this was before Parliament, observed 
that the clause providing for this appointment carried out the 
recommendation of Lord Crewe’s Committee to appoint a High 
Commissioner for India to be paid out of Indian revenues, who will 
perform for India functions of agency, as distinguished from political 
ft 1 notions, analogous to those now performed in tho offices of thG 
High Commissioners of the Dominions”. 

On the 1st October 1920 all duties undertaken in tho India 
Office connected with the Store Department and the Indian 
Students’ Department and certain minor matters were transferred 
to the High Commissioner, and further transfers of work were made 
on the 1st April 1921 and 1st April 1922. 

39. Concurrently with the provision for the appointment of r, 
High Commissioner, the Government of India Act as revised 
provided that “the salary of the Secretary of State shall be paid 
out of moneys provided by Parliament, and the salaries of his under¬ 
secretaries and any other expenses of his Department m^y bo paid 
out of the revenues of India, or out of moneys provided by Parlia- 
m ent J , and similarly, that the salaries and allowances of the 
members of tho Council of India may be paid from, either of these 
fcourceBe A CommitUe appointed to consider the allocation of the 
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co of the expenditure of the India Office, after transfi 
:ain of ita functions to the High Commissioner, recommended 
/hat 



(t) the salary of the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State 
as well as the salary of the Secrotary of State be 
definitely placed on the British Parliamentary vote ; 


(ti) in the case of the remaining expenditure a distinction bo 
drawn between the charges incidental to the political 
and administrative duties of the Secretary of State, 
acting as a Minister, and the agency business still 
conducted by the India Office ou behalf of the Indian 
authorities ; and 


(tit) that under this arrangement the British Treasury be liable 
for (a) the salaries and expenses (and ultimately pensions) 
of all officials and other persons engaged in the political 
and administrative work of the office as distinct from 
the agency work, and (b) a proportionate share deter¬ 
mined with regard to the distinction laid down in (a) 
of the cost of maintenance of the India Office—the 
oxact sum payable under (a) and (6) respectively to bo 
determined by agreement between the Secretary of 
State and the Treasury from time to time. 


.Detailed calculations to givo effect to this settlement were 
worked out by a departmental committee which recommended that 
for :i period of five years from the 1st of April 1920 the Treasury 
should make to the India Office an annual lump sum contribution 
which would remain cons taut for that period. Details of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee are given in Appendix A. 


40. In pursuance of theso recommondations, the salaries of the 
Secretary of State and Parliamentary Under-Secretary are now 
charged on the Parliamentary votes and a grant-in-aid in respect 
ef the India Office is made by the Treasury. The grant-in-aid for 
1920-21 was, in the first ii stance fixed at £ 72,000 on the basis of 
c 1920-21 estimates ; but iater in the year, on the basis of a 
, estimate submitted by the India Office, it was fixed at 
Xj0(30 ° per annum for the period 1920-21 to 1924 - 25 , 

' ^aequently, in the course of 1921-22 as a result of a reduction 
J 1 / J< L rate °* bonus’ due to the fall in the coat of living, the 
,J e ‘ State in Council offered to relax the agreement to tna 
. ‘' cnn coding to the Imperial revenues a proportionate share 
econ ^y that could be effected in the estimates for 1922-23 
raparo r J ^ith the .Jgurei on whiob the subsidy was based. This 
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in the grant-in-aid being reduced fco £113,500, which 
>uted among tho main account heads as follows 



Gross Contri- 

expenditure. bution. 

£ £ 

Genera! Administration .. 252,70c 101,400 

Audit .. .. 13,700 5,800 

Stationery and Printing .. 14,000 6,300 


Net 

expenditure. 

£ 

151,300 

7,000 

7,700 


Total 


280,400 113,500 166,900 


This reduction did not take fully into account the re-organisa¬ 
tion of the establishments then contemplated in the India Office 
on the lines laid down for the administrative offices of the British 
Government. We have ascertained that, if allowance were made 
for this, the grant-in-aid would be fixed at a sum of £ 122 , 000 , 
representing a saving of £8,500 to Indian revenues. The Treasury 
will no doubt agree to the revision in the same way that they 
accepted the reduced contribution offered by the India Office as 
stated above. 

41. Wo recommend in this connection that the question of 
expediting the transfer to the High Commissioner of the remaining 
agency subjects still administered by the India Office be considered 
with a view to effecting Buch transfer, if practicable, before tho 
termination of the present settlement with the Treasury. 

Under section 19-A of the Government of India Act the 
Secretary of State in Council has power to regulate and restrict 
the exercise of tho powers of superintendence, direction and control 
vested in the Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in 
Council. Wo recommend that tho Secretary of State in Council 
and tho Government of India should examine whether any minor 
references which have now to be made to tho Secretary of State in 
Council caunot be dispensed with so as to reduce work both in 
England and in India. 


INDIA OFFICE. 


• —— 

1913-14- 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

India Office 

£ 

£ 

£ 

General Administration .. 

193,900 

331*600 

252,700 

Audit 

7.44a 

16,400 

13,700 

Stationery and Printing .. 

5.496 

17,800 

14,000 

Total India Oiticl .. 

206,836 

365.800 

28*,400 
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General Administration — 

The estimate for 1922*23 includes £197,200 for salaries, from 
which must be deducted £7,000 on account of staff transferred to 
the H?gh Commissioner on the 1st April 1922. 


The cost of salaries includes £61,600 for bonus based on tbe cost 
of living index figure of 100. This figure has since fallen. On the 
other hand, we are informed by the India Office that the re-organisa¬ 
tion of establishments previously mentioned, will, aftor allowing 
for a fall in the bonus index to 85 at the time when this estimate 
wa9 made, involve increased expenditure of £12,500 on the basis 
of the establishments at present authorised. 


43. Exclusive of work transferred to the High Commissioner's 
Office, there has been an increase under salaries, including bonus, 
of about £86,000 or 74 per cent, of which £67,000 has occurred in 
the Correspondence Departments and in the Accountant-Generals 
Department as shown by the figures below : —- 


— 

Correspondence 

Departments. 

Accountant General’s 
Department. 

Numbers 
of staff. 

Cost. 

Numbers 
of staff. 

Cost, 

1913-14 . ... 

1922-23 

Increase 

71 

152 

£ 

29,“68 
70,526 

62 

154 

£ 

19,833 

46,024 

81 

40,558 

92 

26,191 


accompanied^- lITp ^° 6D expoct0 d that the devolution which has 
redaction of work hnl^-^^ bave be ? n r0flected in a substantial 
amount of initinl l- t 8 j apparent . y * )een 8efc by a ^ ar S° 
and, in the Military attendant on the introduction of the Reforms, 

aftermath of question. A . C00Untant ‘ Gener al’s Departments, by an 
Sioiion of the In- 1 ; ° 0ut o ° fc b° war > '"eluding the re-organi- 

particular, pay anrl n! - ! lfcary Slices, changes in regulations (in 
. pay and pension regulations), demobilisation of surplus 
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increase in the number of pensions, etc. This 
however, now tend to decline. The Accountant-General 
expects during the course of 1923-24 to effect reductions in his staff, 
saving approximately £6,000. We recommend that this reduction 
should be expedited and that the saving be given effect to in the 
1923-24 budget. 


We are informed that the Military Department, where the 
numbers have risen from 17 costing £6,378 in 1913-14 to 67 costing 
£ 20,000 in 1922-23. expects to be able to reduce its staff substan. 
tiallv in 1923-24. We recommend that these reductions, saving 
approximately £7,500, should be similarlv expedited. Two pre-war 
departments, namelv, 'Judicial and Public/ and Revenue and 
Statistics' with a staff of 17 costing £8,757, have since the war been 
expanded into three departments with a staff of 41 costing £21,655, 
namely 'Judicial and Public', ‘Industries and Overseas', and 
'Commerce and Revenue'. We consider that those departments 
should again be reduced to two in number and economies of not 
less than £5,000 effected. Considerable reductions of work are also 
anticipated in the Financial Departments, the number of references 
received having fallen from 3,229 in 1921 to 2,700 estimated for 
1922. The Department is mrking a reduction of one officer and 
one clerk, but we think that, in view of the falling off in work, a 
reduction of not less than £2,000 on their present year s estimates 
should be made. 

44. As regards other officers, a saving of about £1,000 will 
be effected by the substitution of an appointment of Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State for that of Controller of Finanoe, and 
wo recommend that the appointment of Information Officer be 
abolished, saving a further £1,000. 

The typing staff of the office has increased since 1913-14 from 
18 costing *£1,366 for a total clerical staff of 278 (excluding 96 in 
the Store Depot), to 70 costing £10,281 for a staff of 429 in 
1922-23. We are informed that it is proposed to reduce the 
number to 55 which should effeofc a saving of approximately 
£2,200. The number of messengers and labourers hai in¬ 
creased from 76 costing £7,962 before the war to 86 costing 
£16,703 at the present time. We consider that some reduction 
should bo made and a further saving of £1,000 effected. 

45. There has been a large increase iu expenditure ou tele- 

22 
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contingencies and 

miscellaneous 

items as 

Bhown by tfi 

ng figures :— 

Telegrams Office contin- 

Postage to 
India and 


to India. 

gencies. 

Miscellane¬ 


£ 

£ 

ous. 

£ 

I9X3-I4 

3.900 

14,800 

800 

1921-22 

17,000 

40,900 

3.700 

1922-23 

16,000 

35,000 

4.500 


by the 


In the case of telegrams we are Informed that a large propor¬ 
tion of the increase is due to post-war unsettlement and may be 
expected to disappear with the return of more stable conditions. 
Tans the average of the monthly accounts paid for the first six 
months of the current year shows a falling off as compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous year from £1,300 to S00. A 
further saving of 40 per cent, in co9t is anticipated from the intro¬ 
duction now taking place of new codes and ciphers. Wo recom¬ 
mend therefore that the provision should be reduced by £10,000 and 
the budget for 1923-24 fixed at £6,000. The increase in office 
contingencies in the current year is partly due to the inclusion of 
certain special items, eg the repairs of the India Office which had 
been unduly delayed owing to the war, advertisements for the 
large issues of India stock which have taken place, and the increas¬ 
ed cost of telephones. We recommend that the budget for 1923-24 
should be limited to £25,000, saving £10,000. 

40, If these recommendations are adopted, the total net 
reduction under General Administration will be £48,700 arrived at 
as follows :— 


Increase in grant-in-aid 
nihsfer of staff to office of High Commissione 
Accountant-General's Department 
correspondence Departments 
Other establishments 
c ©grams contingencies and miscellaneous 


£ 

8,500 

7,000 

6,000 

14,500 

5.200 

20,000 


Less cost of re-organisation.. 


61,200 

12,500 


Wo 


48,700 

t}nn ahould^rT' ' li0t ogfcim ats for General Adminiatra 
8t)OU!d bo r6duced £ 1,51.300 to £1,02,000 for 1923-24, 
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Audit — 



Gross Ex¬ 
penditure. 


Contribution 
from British 
Treasury. 


Net 

Expenditure. 


1913-M 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


£ £ £ 

7,440 .. 7,400 

16,400 10,200 6,200 

13,700 5,800 7,900 


This establishment audits the accounts of the High Commis¬ 
sioner as well as those of the India Office and the increase -n 
establishment from 20 in 1913-14 to 31 at the present time is attribu¬ 
ted to increase of work both in volume and complexity. While we- 
do not recommend any immediate reduction, the falling off of work 
in other sections of the office should enable a reduction to be made 
in the cost of this department, and we recommend that the 
establishment be further reviewed a year hence. 


48 . Stationery and Printing — 


Gross Expen¬ 
diture. 

£ 


Contribution 
from British 
Treasury. 

£ 


Net Expen¬ 
diture. 

L 


1913*14 •• 5,496 .. 5,496 

1921- 22 .. 17,800 9,100 8,700 

1922- 23 .. 14,000 6,300 7,700 

There has re :ntly been a considerable fall in prices and steps 
have been taken to economise both in printing aud stationery. We 
recommend thr.t the net budget for 1923-24 should :be fixed at 
.€5,000. This saving will accrue in the “Stationery and Printing” 
estimate*. 

Higu Commissioner. 

1913-14. 1921-22. 1922-23. 


£ £ £ 

General Administration .. Nil 274,00. 264,900 

Stationery and Printing .. Nil 5,000 ,000 

Total High Commissioner . * 279,000 272,900 

49 . General Administration — 

Tho above bgures are gross figures. The net estimates tor 
general Administrat'd arc arrived at as follows 
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Gross Expenditure 
Deduct surcharge for departmental 
expenses on— 

(a) Stores for Posts and Telegraphs 

and State Railways 

(b) Stores for Provincial Governments 
Net Expenditure 



[Dl 

1921-22 

1922-23. 

£ 

£ 

274,000 

264,900 

65,000 

70,000 

10,000 

25,000 

199,000 

169,900 


<rSL 


The High Commissioner has informed us that in his revised 
estimates for the current year it will bo necessary to make an 
additional provision of £5,300 on account of transferred staff, etc. 
This will be more than set off by savings of £1,500 in respect of 
bonus, £500 for supervision of stamps, and £9,500 in the wages of 
labourers and other Store Department charges, the net Baving thus 
being £6,200. In addition to this, a further reduction of £3,000 
is anticipated for 1923-24. We think, however, that some further 
economies might be effected. In our opinion the Mechanical 
Transport Department costing £1,788 should he dispensed with; 

' he total charges under supervision of stamps after the reduction of 
£500 mentioned, are £10,800, which, compared with the total 
estimated expenditure on stamps of £281,600, is high. Arrange¬ 
ments have now been made for the transfer to the General Post 
Office of the staff employed in the supervision of manufacture of 
stamps, and we consider that endeavour should he made under the 
revised arrangements to secuie a further reduction, 

Tho work of the Indian Students’ Department, costing £4,400 
in salaries and £4,500 for other items apart from overhead charges, 
is carried out entirely for Local Governments and we consider that 
rbia work is to continue in any form, recoveries.of the full amount 
should he made, saving £8,900. 

ihe cost of the collection of income-tax for the Homo Govt is 
estimated at £1,000. We do not consider that this is a proper charge 
a^Hmst the Indian Govt., and we understand that negotiations are in 
progress with a view to effecting a recovery from the Horae Govt. 

Iho expenditure on contingencies and postage and telegrams to 
should be curtailed and reductions of at least £1,500 and 
±i)0 j respectively effected under these heads, 

The amounts of £2,000 and £16,000 in respect of the additions 
tu toe Indian Store Depot and the equipment and decoration of 46, 
jrrns\ enor Gardens, are non-recurring charges and will not appear 
in the next year’s budget. 

We understand that a proposal is at present under coneider- 

for charging Local Governments for tho work done fer them 
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g leave, pay and pensions. The prop? 50 ** charge of one 
'VjQe^fc^on the amounts disbursed appears pri?nc f ac ^ e 1° be reasonable 
^hd would yield about £10,800 per annum. 

With these modifications, there would be a reduction of about 
£52,000 in the estimates for General Adnlustration, and we consider 
that the net budget for 1923*24 should hi limited to £118,000. 



50. Stationery and Printing — 

A saving of £2,000 in the budget estimate of £8,000 is ox- 
pected in the current year and a similar ! avlD S should be taken 
under the Stationery and Printing head in 19?3-24, 

51. Purchase of Stores — 

Complaints have been made to us by nearly a ^ Depart^ eil ts in 
India of the delay entailed in complying with the! 1 ; i n( ^ G !jt 3 for stores 
obtained from England, and examples have been gi V0 ?. to us of the 
inordinate time taken to place orders after receipt of indents. 
Those delays make it necessary for Departments to hold large stocks 
in excess of their immediate requirements—in many cases li years’ 
stock—and cause a great loss to Government by deterioration, cost 
of storage and lock-up of capital. We recommend therefore that 
the whole position be thoroughly reviewed by the High Commissioner 
in ordor to expodite compliance with iudents. 

52. On the other haud, the High Commissioner has drawn our 
attention to the fact that indentors frequently tie his hands by 
restricting him, in spite of his protests, to a particular manufacturer 
or source of supply. This inevitably connotes the payment of higher 
prices than would otherwise bo necessary, and the High-Commissionor 
has furnished us with several instances where large sums of money 
have been lost both to the Central and Provincial Governments a 
the roault of such restrictions and ako by indentors conducting initial 
negotiations with the representatives of particular firms. These 
practices are greatly to be depreoated and we recommend that orders 
be passed strictly prohibiting them. Private communications between 
indentors and suppliers should also not be permitted, 

53. At the request of our colleague, Mr, Dalai, we note that 
he took no part in our discussions regarding the Judia Office and tbo 
High Commissioner for India. 


Management of Debt. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure . * 
X921-22, Revised Estimate 
1922-23, Budget Estimate 


£ 

61,100 

71,200 

109,000 


54, This expenditure includes, apart from the norm.l oharges 
for the management of debt, certain charts for the iseuo of now 
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g loaDS and a' -q additional charge for tho recent infcr< 
of the transfer o:.j n dj a 8 t 0 ck by deed. We are informed that it is 
proposed to transfer expenditure on “ management of debt’ to tho 
4 interest 9 head where it v hi be more appropriately shown ; there will, 
therefore, bo a redaction t/ £109,000 under the General Administra¬ 
tion head and a corresponding increase in the estimates for ‘Interest,’ 
Leav b Allowances, etc. 

1913-14, Actual Expenditure .. .. 6,800 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate .. .. 3 8 > 3 00 

1922- 23, Budge t Estimate .. .. 3%,000 


5?.» This expenditure is dependent on the number of officers 011 
leave and i& n °k ^®te!ore susceptible of reduction. The increase shown 
under this hea^ * a partly due to a re-arrangement of the accounts. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

Having reviewed the expenditure under the head of General 
Administration we recommend that— 

(1) tho Railway Department and the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department be grouped in a single portfolio, that the activities of 
certain departments be curtailed, and the remaining subjects dealt 
with by them be concentrated in two departments, namely the 
Commerce Department and the General Department, on tho lines 
set out in the table in paragraph 22, the total cost of the Secretariat 
being restricted to Rs. 53,55,000, a saving of Rs. 14,08,000. 

(2) the appointment of Inspector-General of Irrigation bo 
abolished, and the functions of the Central Intelligence Bureau 
curtailed, and a saving of Rs. 3,95,000 effected in the cost of tho 
“ Attached Offices” ; 

(3) a reduction of Rs. 40,500 be made in expenditure in the 
Minor Administrations; 

(4) the grant-in-aid from the Treasury to the c 0 o U of the 
India Office bo reviewed, and the net cost of that office bo reduced 
by £48,700 under the head General Administration and by £2,700 
1 uder Stationery and Printing ; 

(6) fc he arrangements for the purchase of stores by the High 
C viomisaionor be reviewed as indicated in paragraphs 51 and 52 ; 

(6/ the net co8t of the High Commissioner’s Office be reduced 
by *5 52,000 under General Administration and by £2,000 under 
Stationery and Printing ; and 

(7) the Budget Estimate for 1923 24 for Genera* Adrainistra* 
tion be lim^d to Rs. 1.4 M 8,000, a reduction of Rs. 49,89,000 
including £*09,000 or R» 16,35,000 transferred to the L:ad 
mt'oreit' This will give a net saving to the country of Re. 33,54,000. 
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APPENDIX A. 

ndaaoos of the Departmental Committee referred to in paragraph 39 regarding fcfaa 
of the Treasury grant-in aid of the salaries and expenses of the India Office. 


jk 


£'or a period of five years from 1st April 1920, the Treasury should make to the India Office an 
annual lump sum contribution, which would remain constant for that period and the amount of 
which would be equivalent to that part of the total estimated cost of the India Office for 1920-21 
' loss the salaries of the Secretary of State and the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State) which is 
attributable to the administrative work of the Office calculated as follows : — 


No. 

Department. 

Percentage of 
cost to be borne 
by Imperial 
Revenues. 

Percentage of 
cost to be borne 
by India Office. 

Remarks. 

(i) 

Secretary of State and Par¬ 

100 


To appear directly on the vote 

(«) 

liamentary Under-Secy. 

Permanent Under-Secretary, 

ICO 


submitted to Parliament. 

(iii) 

Assistant Under.Secretaries 
Members of Council 

100 


See para. 32 of Crewe Com¬ 

(iy) 

Private Secretaries 

100 


mittee Report. 

(V) 

Resident Clerks 

100 

.. 


(Vi) 

Finance Department 

61*7 

38-3 

Includes Inspector of Equip¬ 

(vii) 

Military Department 

57 'i 

429 

ment. 

(4-'/ths). 

(3-7tns). 
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(viii) 


(ix) 

(x) 

(xi) 

(xii) 


(xiii) 

(xiv) 

(xv) 

(xvi) 


Department. 


Judicial and Public Depart¬ 
ment. 

Political Department 
Public Works Department .. 
Revenue Department 
Indo-European Telegraph 

Department. __ 

ament • Director of 
Indian Railway Companies 
and his staff. 

Students’ Department 


Accounts Department 

Stores Department (exclud¬ 
ing Depot). 


Percentage of 
cost to be borne 
by Imperial 
Revenues. 


Percentage of 
cost to be borne 
by India Office 


83'3 

(5-6ths). 

IOO 

95 

75 


IOO 


8*3 

(i-i2th). 


i6*7 
(i- 6th). 
5 

25 

IOO 


9 i '7 

(n-i2ths). 



Remarks. 


Borne out of funds in the 
hands of the High Com¬ 
missioner for India. 


Borne out of funds in the 
hands of the High Com¬ 
missioner for India- 


(xvii) 

(xviii) 

(xix) 

(xx) 
(xxi) 


Records Department 
Library 

Legal Adviser’s Department 
Medical Adviser 
Members of Medical Board 
and Clerk. 


6o 

25 

IOO 


40 

IOO 

75 

IOO 
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Surveyor's Department 
Auditor's Department 
Store Depot 


50 


100 

50 


to 


(xxv) 


India Ofiice office keepers. To be divided in proportion 
messengers, charwomen, etc ‘‘A" defined in the margin. 


(xxvi) 


Indian Students' 
neous payments. 


miscella- 


Borne out of funds in the 
hands of the High Com¬ 
missioner for India. 



The proportion “ A” is that of 
the total cost of items (i) to 
(xxiii) inclusive falling on the 
Treasury to the total cost of 
those items falling on the 
India Office. 

Borne out of funds in the 
hands of the High Com¬ 
missioner for India. 


(xxvii) 


Law charges 


100 


(xxviii) 

(xxix) 

(xxx) 


Postage and telegrams to 
India and stationery. 

India Office rates 
Depot rates 


Proportion " A” 
Proportion " A" 


(xxxi) 

(xxxii) 


Miscellaneous charges (India 
Office.) 

Miscellaneous charges (Depot) 


Proportion “A" 


(xxxiii) 


Building repairs., etc. 


100 


Borne out of funds in the 
hands of the High Com¬ 
missioner for India. 


Borne out of funds in the 
hands of the High Com¬ 
missioner for India. 

<u> 

-r- 

o» 
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,^/S V.PPLE MR NT ARY NOTE BY THE HON'BLE MB. 


PUBSHOTAMDAS TH A KURD AS 

ON INDIA OFFICE EXPENDITURE. 


1 . The Welby Commission reporting in 1900 recommended 
a contribution of <£50,000 a year by the British Treasury towards 
the cost of the India Office, when the total cost of the India Office 
(including all agency charges) amounted in the year 1897-98 to 
£240,000. The change in the status of India as brought about by 
the Government of India Act of 1919 necessitated a direct contri¬ 
bution by the British Treasury to the cost of the India Office, and 
a vote for same by Parliament. The Committee appointed to 
consider the Home Admini»tration of Indian affairs in relation to 
the Indian Constitutional Reforms Scheme (1919) said :— 

6 Our main principles have already led us to distinguish the 
political and administrative duties of the Secretary of 
State, acting as a Minister, from he Agency business 
conducted by the India Office on behalf of the Indian 
authorities. It appears to follow as a general conclusion 
that the charges incidental to the former should be met 
from British revenues. They form a normal part of 
the cost of Imperial administration, and should in 
equity be treated similarly to other charges of the same 
nature. We include under this head the charges on 
account of the Advisory Committeo which is constituted 
to assist the Secretary of State in the performance of 
his Ministerial responsibilities. Charges ou account of 
agency work would naturally continue to be borne by 
India, in whose interests they are ircurred.” 

2 . After the acceptance of the above main principle a Com- 
fcoo on which the Treasury was represented went into the details 

of the apportionment of the India Office charges. They recom¬ 
mended that, for a period of five years from 1st April 1920, the 
r<.asury should make to the India Office an annual lump sura 
contribution, which would remaim constant for that period and the 
amount of which would be equivalent to that part of the total 
obi! mated cost of the India Office for 1920-21 (less the salaries of 
L e ^ cor otary of State and the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
° a ,/ w “ lc b ^ attributable fccr the administrative and politnal 
•Vo* j. o t he India Office, The percentage of the cost of each Depavt- 
m0n , 0 borne by Imperial Revenues and by the India Office 

- as determined for the purpose of arriving at the amount of this 
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tion. At tho ond of five years the question was to 
Bidered on tho lines of this settlement. 



This recommendation was accepted by the Treasury and provi¬ 
sion for 1920-21 was made for. a grant in-aid of £72,000, the latter 
figure being the agreed proportion of the actual expenditure shown 
in the Home Accounts of the Government of India (1919-20). 

In December 1920 a revised estimate was submitted by the 
India Office and tho grant-in-aid based on that estimate was fixed 
at £136,000 par annum for the period 1920-21 to 1924-25. 

After this for 1922-23 and the following two years the Secre¬ 
tary for India in Council agreed to a reduced grant of £113,500 ior 
tho purpose of conceding to the Treasury a proportionate share of 
certain economies that he anticipated in the 1922-23 and subsequent- 
estimates. 


The Committee have been informed that the actual charges 
payable by the Treasury on tho basis of the percentages agreed 
upon amount to £122,000 (for 1922-23) thus entailing an excess 
debit of £8,500 to the Government of India for that year. My 
colleagues have expressed a hope that the British Ireasury may seo 
tbeir way not to take advantage of this excessive concession, which 
may be said to bo tho result of a mis-calculation by the India Office 
authorities. They correctly point out that the Treasury should n.'t 
object to revise the agreement of December 1920 now, in tho light 
of tho actual figures, since they readily revised the previous agree¬ 
ment for £136,000 for a share in the benefits of anticipated econo¬ 
mies in the ludia Office estimates for 1922-23 and tho next tv,o 
years to the British Exchequer. 

3 . I wish to mention one serious financial necessity, irom tho 
financial point of view, of the India Office avoiding any such lump 
sum settlements without previous reference to the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture. Tho expenditure of the India Office not debitable to^ the 
British Treasury is a charge on the Government of India. Being 
still subject to the superintendence, direction and control of the 
Secretary of State for India, the Government of India can hardly 
be expected to have any effective control in the expenditure cm tho 
India Office, although such expenditure may be for work of an 
agency nature. If the British Treasury havo to bear e^ory y^ar a 
definite proportion of the actual expenditure of the India Office 
they would —and indeed they could —control the expenditure of tho 
India Office ; and the Government of India would share tho 
benefit of ouch control. Ab long as any agency work b 1 H< 
with tho T ndia Office the division of the expo iSes of various 
department* between tho Indian ExoheTun? the British 
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^Hoasury would necessarily entail the effective voice of the British 
^Iroasury in the expenditure of each such department. But the 
interest of the British Treasury in the economical working of the 
India Office practically ceases with the fixing of a grant-iu-aid 
payable by them for a number of years. Thus the India Office are 
left without any controlling authority at all. Government depart¬ 
ments all over the world show tendencies to expand rapidly and 
to contract much too reluctantly ; and the Secretary of State for 
India can hardly bo expected to personally look into such details 
with any minuteness or thoroughness. 

main principle accepted by the British Treasury and 
I arliamenfc would warrant no chargo for the India (Secretary of 
otate for India's) Office in London being debited to the Government 
of India as soon as all agency work performed by the India Office 
jsfore 1919 is transferred to the High Commissioner for India 
»n London. Not only has all work of an agency nature not still 
^ oen transferred by the India Office to the High Commissioner, but 
i t<e information submitted to the Committee compels me to con- 
bitule that the India Office is not likely to complete the transfer of 
such work for a considerable time to come. I propose to mention 
a few of tho reasons given by the India Office for the delay that has 
occurred till now and is likely to continue for a long time horeaftor, 
and to offer my observations on those reasons, and to consider how 
far the delay in the transfer 'T Agency work is avoidable. I am 
convinced that the distribution of work of essentially a similar 
nature between two offices under two distinct heads is against tho 
host interests of tho Indian Treasury, 

I should here make it clear that, as tho Committee had no 
opportunity of personally interviewing any representatives of tho 
k la J.Iice, fifty remarks are nn nnr»Vi wrirfan *v»r,frt»,Jr.i 
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the India Office by an amount of staff equal to 
transferred to the High Commissioner ” 

Tho India Office have not given to the Committee any of the 
reasons that necessitated thet.delay in transferring the work of re¬ 
cruitment of those 29 subjects to tho High Commissioner till now. 
They, however, propose to transfer this work shortly and I think 
they should easily bo able to complete this by the 1st May next at 
the latest. When all agency work is transferred, the division of 
work referred to above would substantially cease and with it the 
duplication of posts should end. 

.6 The aftermath of the war and certain questions under dis¬ 
cussion in connection with the war accounts between the India 
Office and the War Office, when settled, are expected to result in 
the reduction of staff paid for by India to a certain extent. But 
tho India Office say that some of the increased charges since 1914 
threaten to bo permanent on India as a result of fresh work and 
fresh problems connected with the establishment of a now normality 
in the financial, economic and administrative world.” The India 
Office have not specified definitely the fresh work and fresh prob¬ 
lems connected with the establishment of * a new normality since 
the war.** If tho fresh work entailed is of the nature of agency 
work it would bo looked after by the High Commissioner under tho 
instructions of the Government of India. If, as is moro likely, tho 
fresh work is of a political nature, it would from a normal part of 
the work of Imperial administration, and, as such it should bo 
a charge on tho British Exchequer, as correctly contemplated by 
the Parliamentary Committee quoted in paragraph 1. In either 
caso it is difficult to see how tho cost of tho India Office to ludia 
should increase for such work. 

7, Tho Finance Dapartmont of tho India Office was split up 
into two Branches since 1914, The necessity for increased expendi¬ 
ture is said to have been percoived before 1914. The continuation 
of the two branches is said to be necessary in spite of the devolution 
of greater powers of sanctioning expenditure to tho Government 
oi India and local Governments, and it is contended that no reduc¬ 
tion can bo made in tho expansion of this Department. Perhaps 
the devolution of financial powers sanctioned by tho Government 
of India Act, 1919, is not likely to materialise so long as the 
necessary staff is available in the India Office to enforce the same 
detailed and meticulous control as existed before the Reforms. 

6. The supp’y of currency noteB to India used to bo a part 
oi the work of the Financial Department at the India Office* The 
work of receiving and shipping currency nOvCo to India has now 
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_ W transferred to the High Commissioner, but the questioi 
^Iteration of material and pattorn of notes are regarded as questions 
of principle too important to be entrusted to the High Commissioner. 
The further question of the possibility of manufacture of currency 
notes in India is suggested by the India Office as again being too 
important to make it advisable to transfer this work to the High 
Commissioner's staff; and this agency work is proposed to be con¬ 
tinued for retention by the India Office. 

With an experienced and capable financial authority of the 
high standing of the late Sir William Meyer as High Commissioner 
till October 1922 it is difficult to share the opinion of the India 
Office that questions of alteration of material and pattern of notes 
wore such important questions of principle as could not be safely 
transferred to the High Commissioner between 1920 and 1922. I 
recommond that the whole question of the printing of currency 
notes whether in England or in India bo forthwith examined by the 
Finance Department of the Government of India who would 
naturally utilise the services of the High Commissioner for such 
work as would have to be done on their behalf outside India. 
Until a decision is arrived at to print curreucy notes in India, the 
Finance Department of the Government of India might usefully 
examine not only the charges paid for printing curreucy notes, to 
the Bank of England, but also the freight charges on the same from 
London to India. The Committee was not able to get details of 
these freight charges, but 1 believe useful savings are possible in 
this direction. 

9. It would seem that a very large part of the work of the 
i T dia Office is connected with the pay, pensions, allowance*:, etc., 
oi the member aof the various Military and Imperial Services of 
the Government of India. The retention of a greatly increased 
r td: is considered necessary by cbe India Office authorities on the 
ground that rules and regulations relating to Military pay, loave 
and pension scales which have been modified during the war, 
or as a result of war experience are much more complicated and 
*re certain to give rise to very numerous difficult questions, It is 
a so asserted that the amount of work that has been necessitated 
y ,* 0 revl8 • . °* claries and conditions of employment in the 

a Services i6 capable of realization only by those in 

daily touch with such work. 

InJ.be Military Department the number of staff has increased 
in 1913 to 67 in 1922. It is said to be very doubtful 
j reduction of more than 20 is probable before March 1911 
than j/j ultimately, The utrongesb reaaou for the 


from J7 
whether 
and more 
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of the extra staff from 1913 is said to be tbo reorgani 
^tMp^the Indian Military services, in special connection with pay 
pension regulations after the war. 

Regarding the Accountant-General's Branch of the India Office 
the staff has gone up from G2 in 1913-14 to 154 at the India Office 
and f>9 with the High Commissioner in 1922-23. The India Office 
consider it impossible to reduce the staff below 127 in tbo near 
future. Although a greater desire on the part of India for detailed 
information since the Reforms Scheme was introduced is said to be 
one of the reasons, the main reason is said to be the effects of war, 
One of these effects, the increase in the number of pensioners, is 
said to endure for a generation. But no time is considered by the 
India Office safe to be assigned to the indirect effects of tho war, 
such as the general disturbance of currency and exchange conditions, 
services reorganization and the increased complexity of pay and 
pensions. It is said that there will bo no return to the settled 
routine of 1913-14 for years to come. 



In 1913-14 the furlough pay of Indian Army Officers was iBsued 
only at sterling rates, pay due at rupee rates being advanced in 
India, and questions as to rates of exchange did not arise. Furlough 
Pay has now to be issued at rupee rates as well as sterling rates. 
In certain circumstances the rupoe rates change within the period 
of an officer's leave, and tho sterling rates are said to be less simple 
than in 1913-14. 


Tho British War Office have arrangements with reputable 
Bankers for payment of Military pay, etc. I would recommend that 
all work regarding payment of salaries, allowances, pensions, etc., 
for the Government of India in London should be offered to the 
Imperial Bank of India's Branch in London. There is no justifica¬ 
tion for the Secretary of State being burdened with this more or 
fees routine clerical work. Tho complications in rules and regula¬ 
tions referred to so often by the India Office should not be beyond 
tho grasp of a staff under the Imperial Bank, and, in all probability, 
ransferonce of the work would take the necessary staff with it to 
the Imperial Bank from the India Office and might oven load to 
Ultimate simplification of tho rules. 

10. Tho India Office seek to justify the splitting up of the 
work ol the ‘ Judicial and Public * Department and the ‘Revenue 
and Statistics' Department into three Departments, viz t ‘Judicial 
a nd Public,' ‘ Industries and Overseas,' and ‘Commerce and Revenue' 
Departments. One should have thought that the extra Departments 
Would have ceased as soon as special circumstances arising after tho 
,; ar or the initial work of the Reforms Scheme was finished. But 
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^0 India Office aay that “ in fact it (the creation of the 
Departments) took place two years after the war was over and wbpn 
most of the initial work of the Reforms Scheme had been done 
They justify the retention of the three Departments owing to the 
changed conditions following the conclusion of the war and to new 
subjects which have risen within the sphere of the old Departments. 
These subjects are said to be associated with India’s membership of 
the League of Nations and the International Labour Organization, 
with her enhanced status in the British Empire (marked by her 
representation in the Imperial Cabinet and other meetings) and 
the increased interest consequently taken in *tho position of Indians 
ovorseas. The effect of the Reforms on the work of these Depart¬ 
ment- is also said to be very marked. 

If the two Departments, ‘Judical and Public’ and ‘Revouue and 
Statistics/ suggested for retention by my colleagues are necessary 
for the political and administrative duties of the Secretary of State, 
they are a charge on the British vote. I fail lo see bow theso 
Departments are necessary for the Agency work of * ho Government 
of India, for which work alone the revenues of India are liable. 

11. Tho management of Debt in London is another item that 
engages the attention of the India Office, 
charges in the three years are as follows : — 

1913*14, 

Actuals. 

£ 

Management of sterling debt ... 52,848 

Additional chargee for stock transferable 

by deed, with arrears from 1920 . 

Charges for issue of sterling debt . 

Management of Rupee Debt... ... 8,000 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... 243 


Total ... 61,0:»l 

The charge of the Bank of England tor management of sterling 
Debt still stands at the figure of £300 per million fixed before the 
war, this charge being the same as for management of the British 
Debt. The Committee understand that negotiations for tho revision 
o this figure will shortly be opened between the Bank of England 
and the India Office since the Bank now want to charge more for 
ndmn Debt than for British Debt, which is now much bigger than 
pre-war. . Since the management charges were fixed, a procodure 
• ao boon introduced for the transfer of India stock by deed, and 
an additional charge is said to be due to be accepted in view of the 


The details of the 


1921*22, 

1922-27!, 

Revised 

Estimate. 

Budget. 

£ 

£ 

52,550 

58,900 


22,200 

10,550 

19,750 

8,000 

8,000 

100 

150 

71,200 

109,000 
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cost entailed by the opening of new ledgers and tbo under¬ 
taking of extra work by the Bank. The charge for transfer by 
deed registers will be settled at the same time as the general 
question of management charges. 

This is agency work pure and simple and should have been 
transferred to the High Commissioner's Office as soon as it wa3 
established. There is no reason to delay the transfer now. Should 
the Bank of England demand increased management charges I 
would recommend the Imperial Bank of India in London being 
asked to take up this work. The Committee were not able to 
ascertain the terms the Imperial Bank may want for this. But the 
Standing Finance Committee of the Legislature would he able to 
examine these details and decide upon the most economical course 
for India, 



12. The different functions of Agency work referred to above 
should all, in my opinion, be transferred to the High Commissioner 
within tho next twelve months at the most. I see no reason why 
pay and pensions due by the Governm* at of India should not ba 
paid by the Imperial Bank of India, or failing it, the L^gh Commis¬ 
sioner on behalf of tho Government of India. A single control of 
Agency work by servants of the Government of India, acting under 
the Government of India's orders, and responsible to them, can 
alone conduco to the maximum economy, and not a duplication 
of work in London as happens to go on at present. Fbose 
changes should be brought about forthwith and then tho -iidia 
Office should cost nothing to the Indian Exchequer, on tho principle 
laid down by the Committee quoted in paragraph 1, since tbo 
India Office would then be left with only political work, whicu has 
been approved as a fair charge on tho British Revenues. 

13. The Committee quoted in paragraph 1 said ‘ The India 
Office building and site and other similar property paid for in the 
past by Indian revenues would continue to be Indian property. 
In the calculation of the basis for the grant to be paid by the 
British Treasury towards the Indian Office expenses, the Govern¬ 
ment of India was debited with 100 per cent, of the co8t of repairs, 
etc., and a fixed proportion * of the India Office rates. On the one 
hand Government of India have to pay the rent, rates, etc., of a 
building, which they have had to lease specially for tho High 


* Note .—India Office rates are divided in proportion “A” between tho 
British Treasury and the Governmet of India, the proportion 1 < a” bteng that 
of tho total coat of 23 items failing on the Treasury to the total cost of those 
items falling on the India Office, 

23 
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miasioner who aits in London on their behalf. On the other, 
India Office building which haa been built* and maintained 
out of the revenues of India is occupied by the Secretary of State 
v/ho does not pay any rent for it, although the Government of India 
have to pay for its repairs, etc. Thus the Budget Estimate of the 
India Office chargeable to Indian Revenues for 1922*23 under 
repairs, furniture, etc. ,; was £8,400 as compared with an expenditure 
£4,665 in 1913-14, a part of the increased cost of repairs being 
attributed to the expenses of redecoration, which had been unduly 
delayed owing to the war. The revenues of India have also been 
debited with £16,000 for purchase on lease of "46, Grosvenor 
Gardens” and cost of alteration and office furniture for the High 
Commissioner, who could not be accommodated in the India Office 
building. On the broad principle accepted by the Committee of 
1919 the British Exchequer should pay rent for the India Office 
building. The rent of a substantial and commodious building like 
the India Office situated in Whitehall may be a very high figure ; 

least that the British Treasury could do would be to pay the 
rent for the premises occupied by the High Commissioner as a 
compeagasion for the proportion of space occupied in the Whitehall 
building by the Secretary of State for India and bis establishment, 
for his political and administrative duties. When all agency work 
is transferred to the High Commissioner the India Office building 
would, if it wore still occupied by the Secretary of State, be utilised 
for his Parliamentary responsibilities, and so the whole charge of the 
building,— viz., maintenance, repairs, rates, etc., with a reasonable 
interest on the capital value of 9ame—should be borne by the 
British Exchequer. 


Delhi ; 

The 1st February 1928. 


PURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS. 


Hevf*nn^°Jn h «^ WC l eT1 3861 ancJ 1870 ^ 588 * 0()C) w c*e spent from the Indian 
ueveou'.a on the construction of the present India Office building. 






SUMMARY RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
SUCCEEDING PARTS 

Part V, deals with the Political expenditure. The Committee 
recommend that:— 

(1) no further increase be made in the strength of the 

Scouts and other irregular forces on the North-West 
Frontier and that existing establishments be reviewed 
as soon as the position on the frontier is established, 
with a view to effecting progressive reductions in the 
cost of frontier defence ; 

(2) the present arrangements for the administration of Aden 

and the incidence of charges be reviewed on the lines 
which we propose ; 

(3) the present principles governing the incidence of expen¬ 
diture in Persia be revisod without delay and that India’s 
liabilities in Persia be strictly defined and limited ; 

(4) if the groups of States and estates in the Bombay 

Presidency remain with the Local Government, it bo 
considered whether the charges cannot be transferred 
to provincial reveuuos, or, in the alternative, whether 
the bulk of the States and estates cannot be grouped 
under a single Agent to the Governor-General and the 
expenditure reduced to pre-war level; 

(5) the charges for political expenditure in Burma be pro¬ 

vincialised ; and 

(G) Political expenditure for 1923-24 be limited to 
Us, 2,47,44,000, a saving of Rs. 45,70.000. 

Audit. 

Part VI. deals with Civil Administrative Departments. Having 
reviewed the expenditure on audit, the committee recommend that— 
(a) tho possibility of separating accounts and audit be 
considered ; (5) tb'' question of the further simplificatioi’ of existing 
rules bo explored ; and (c) the budget estimate for audit in 1923-24 
be limited to Rs. 79,40,000, saving Re. 3,76,000. 

Administration of Justice. 

Having reviewed the estimates for Administration of Justice, 
the Committee recommend that tho estimate? for 1923-24 be limited 
o Rs. 9,68,000, w.io$ Rs. 61, 000, 


imSTffy 





Having reviewed the expenditure on Jails, the Committee 
recommend that— 


(1) when the contract for the S.S. Maharaja comes to an 

end, more favourable terms be secured for the service, 
if it is considered necessary to maintain it ; and 

(2) the budget estimate for 1923-24 bo limited to 

Rs: 39,35,000, saving Rs. 4,80,000. 

Police. 

Having reviewed the expenditure on Police, the Committee 
recommend that the budget estimates for 1923-24 be limited to 
Rs. 80,83,000. This represents a reduction of Rs. 1,07,000 on the 
estimates for 1922-23, after deduction of the cuts made by the 
Awmbly, but the real saving compared with the expenditure now 
estimated for 1922-23 is over Rs. 9 lakhs. 


Ports & Pilotage 

Having reviewed the expenditure on Ports and Pilotage the 
Committee recommend that— 

(1) steps be taken at an early date to make the various 

services included under this head self-supporting ; and 

(2) the expenditure under this head in 1923-23 bo limited 

to Rs. 24,21,000, saving Rs. 2,11.000, 

Scientific Departments. 

Having reviewed the expenditure for Scientific Departments the 
Committee recommend that 

(1) the cadre of military officers in the Survey of India be 

progressively reduced and vacancies filled by less 
expensive civil agency; 

(2) survey work required for local Governments and local 

bodies be undertaken on special terms to be arranged, or 
the numbe*- of survey parties be reduced, securing, with 
other economies suggested, a reduction of Rs. 709,000 
in the net expenditure of the Survey of India ; 

(3) existing vacancies in the Geological Survey remain 

unfilled until Indian recruits are available and arrange 
mentB be made with other local Governments on the 
lines adopted for Burma ; 

4) the purchase of quinine bo restricted to Ra. 15,45,000 
and the area to be planted annually in Mergui be 
reduced to 250 acres ; 

^5) the list of proteoted monuraonts and the provision fu; 
repair an ; 1 maintenance of monuments and gardeui be 
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reduced and the provision for Archeology restricted 
Rs. 10,00,000; and 
(6) the total provision for 1923-24 under the head “Scientific 
Departments” be limited to Rs. 82,58,000, a saving of 
Rs. 30,02,000. 

ON EDUCATION 


Having reviewed the expenditure on Education the Committee 
make the following general observations.— 

System of grants. —The basis of Government grants to schools 
and colleges in the different administrations varies considerably. 

In some cases they are based upon the rules in force in 
neighbouring provinces and in other cases they are assessed on the 
total expenditure of the individual schools, on the salaries of 
teachers employed, on a fixed capitation allowance, or on the 
difference between income and expenditure, etc. 

In the North-West Frontier and Delhi Provinces grants are of 
threo kinds :— 

(a) Capital grants for buildings, equipment, etc. 

(b) Direct maintenance grants to (1) colleges, and (2) secon¬ 

dary schools. 

(c) Grants to local bodies for the maintenance of vernacular 

and primary schools. 

Capital Grants. —These grants are made usually on the 
pound per pound principle to the managers of private institutions 
for the erection or extension of school buildings and the purchase of 
school furniture. 

Direct and maintenance grants to colleges.— These grants are 
usually determined in each case after consideration of the special 
conditions of tbo college and in some cases Government may 
subsidise a college to avoid the necessity of opening a Government 
college. 

Direct maintenance grants to secondary schools. —In tbo North- 
West Frontier Province, wo are informed that the grants re¬ 
present the amount necessary to raise the income from fees and 
other sources to the minimum needed for maintaining efficiency, 
Supplementary and additional grants are givou to encourage t‘ o 
managers to improve their staff and to pay them well. A standard 
minimum scale of staff and salarioa is laid down for each class of 
schools, and the amount of the grant is based on the difference 
between what the income of tne school would be from fees charged 
at full Government rates and the cost of the staff if paid in 
accordance with the Uandard rates. If the managers pay the*? 
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iea^Mrs moro than the standard rates of pay, Government meets 
half the cost of the additional pay. The cost of maintenance of 
buildings and any deficit arising from a reduction in the rate of 
fees below the Government scale have to be met from private or 
local sources. 

In Delhi, maintenance grants to secondary schools are awarded 
in accordance with the regulations of the Punjab Educational Codo. 
The grants for each school consists of a capitation grant based on 
the average attendance of students and a staff grant to teachers 
holding certificates granted by the department. The total grant 
may not exceed three-fourths of the excess of expenditure on tuition 
over the income from the fees. The cost of tuition, however, 
includes not only the cost of the staff but also petty repairs to 
buildings, contingencies, etc. 


Grants to local bodies for maintenance of primary and verna¬ 
cular schools . — Primary and vernacular education is financed 
partly from local funds and partly from Government grants. In 
the North- West Frontier Province 25 per cent, of each District 
Board's income is devoted to education, aud all additional sums 
required for opening new schools, the enhancement of teachers’ 
salaries, the provision of additional teachers, etc., are paid by 
Government. The grants to municipalities for primary education 
are said to be fixed in accordance with their needs after considera¬ 
tion of their financial circumstances. In Delhi the basis of assess¬ 
ment for grant-in-aid is the salaries of the teachers. Government 
payi two-thirds of the salaries of trained or qualified teachors in 
vernacular, middle and primary schools and half the salaries paid to 
unqualified teachers. It also pays half the expenditure on the 
upkeep of primary school buildings. These arrangements apply 
both to municipal and district board schools. 

We consider that the present system under which grants 
arc made is unsatisfactory, uneconomical, and prejudicial to the 
W't interests of the country. In our opinion the most pressing 
need ib the extension of primary education facilities to the greatest 
ixjt iblo number, and it is evident that the present policy does not 
fulfil this fundamental requirement. Wo are informed that prob¬ 
ably not more than 20 per cent, of tho children of school-going ago 
:n the minor administrations are attending sohool, and that a large 
increase in expenditure is inevitable. In these circumstances tbor 
j iu cur opinion no justification for allocating to primary education 
or ] y 33 G per cent, cf the funds available for education in the minor 
administrations. We recommend that, in the present finanoia 1 
situation of the country, the grants for higher education should b' 
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ed and fixed at a lump sum for each administration for the 
next five years, any additional expenditure incurred being met by 
fees, increased grants from District Boards and Municipalities and 
private contributions. 

We feel strongly the necessity for increasing facilities for 
primary education and therefore have not recommended auy reduc¬ 
tion in the amount granted for the purpose, but we recommend that 
in future grants should bo made on a capitation basis for each school, 
fixed upon the average daily attendance of pupils and the number 
of teachers necessary to maintain a recognized standard of staffing, 
which we think should be fixed at not more than one teacher per 
25 pupils rising in five years to one teacher per 30 pupils. We 
recognise, however, that this is not possible in every case where 
the number of pupils is not obtainable. 


Expenditure in England. 


1913-14. Actual Expenditure 

1921- 22, Revised Estimate 

1922- 23, Budget Estimate 


£• 

10,400 

9,100 

9.200 


This expenditure represents leave allowances and we make no 
recommendation. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

Having reviewed the expenditure on education the Committee 
recommend that:— 

(1) The whole educational policy be revised, the present 
system of grants being modified to secure that such funds as are 
available are applied for the extension of primary education rather 
than to secondary and higher education ; 

( 2 ) Grants for secondary and higher education be curtailed 
and fixod at a lump sum for each administration for tbo next five 
years, any additional expenditure required being met from increased 
foes, increased grants from local bodies and private contributions ; 

(3) Grants for primary education bo fixed as far as possible 
on the basis of an average of one teacher per 25 pupils rising to one 
teacher per 30 pupils within five years; 

(4) The scheme fur the Delhi University bo eou&iricued ; and 

(5) The budget estimate for 1923 24 for education bo limited 
to Rs. 2 V,77, 000 , a saving of Rs. 5,19,000 on the sanctioned estimate 
for 1922 23 and of Rs. 7,74,000 on the estimate originally presented 
to the Legislative Assembly. 
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Having reviewed tbe expenditure under the heads Medical 
Services and Public Health the Committee recommend that :— 

( 1 ) the Medical and Public Health Services be amalgamated ; 

( 2 ) the grant to tbe Indian Eesearch Fund Association be 
discontinued as they have now at their disposal an accumulated 
reserve of Rs. 33,26,000 derived from Government; 

(3) Part quarantine regulations be revised on the lines of those 
obtaining in Great Britain ; 

(4) the total estimates for Medical Services and Public Health 
(including expenditure in England) be limited in 1923-24 to 
Rs. 26.44,000 and Rs. 8,53,000 respectively, saving Rs. 6,40 000 
under the former and 7,79,000 under the latter head, and 
making a total saving for the combined departments of Rs. 14,19,000. 

Agriculture 

Having reviewed the expenditure on Agriculture the Committee 
recommend that:— 

(1) Two of the Military Dairy Farms be transferred forthwith 
to the Agriculture Department; 

( 2 ) The necessity for retaining the sugar bureau be examined ; 

(3) The Muktesar Institute be placed upon a self-supporting 
basis ; and (4) The Budget estimate for 1923-24 be limited to 
Rs. 20,50,000 a reduction of Rs. 2,86,000, 


Industries 

Having reviowed the expenditure under the head ‘ Industries \ 
the Committee recommend that:— 

(1) the construction of the School of Mines and Geology be 
4 ">stponed for three years ; and 

(2) expenditure in 1923-24 be limited to Rs. 30,000, a eaving 
1 * 29 , 000 , apart from sufeh new expenditure as it may be 

necessary to incur in connection with the British Empire Exhibition. 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Having reviewed the expenditure under this head the Com- 
niittec recommend that: _ 

O) including tbe saving proposed by the Department the 
by^l' 1 ’ 9 go^OO ^ 6 ^ ommorc1 ^ Intelligence Department bo reduced 

. < 2 > ^Provision f,ir the completion of the 1921 census bo 
limucJ to Rb. 1 . 00,000 ; 

'3) the fees for external emigration bo fixed at the level 
necessary to cover the full cost of administration, and that the 
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iture on internal emigration be reduced by Rs. 5S,000^aV 
osed by tbe Department; 

(4) the Board of Examiners be abolished, saving Ra. 50,000 ; 

(5) fees be charged to local Governments and local bodies for 
inspections carried out by the Explosives Department on their 
behalf and that the budget of tue Department in 1923-24 be 
limited to Rs. 89,000 ; 

(6) the expansion of the Indian Stores Department be post¬ 
poned and a reduction of Rg. 83,000 effected ; 

(7) tbe compilation of provincial trade statistics in the minor 
administrations be abolished, saving about Rs. 15,000 : 

(8) the appointment of Indian Trade Commissioner, London, 
be abolished, saving Rs. 1,15.000 and a reduction of Rs. '15,000 bo 


effected in other expenditure in England ; and 

(9) the budget estimate for 1923-24 for the miscellaneous depart¬ 
ments be limited to Rs. 15,53,000, a reduction of Rs. 11,18,000. 


Revenue Collecting Services 

Part VII deals with the Revenue Collecting Services, On 
Customs the Committee say: — 

If the Recommendations made in paragraph 19 of our report on 
General Administration are adopted, there should be a saving of 
Rs. 47,000 on account of tbe cost of the post of Commissioner of 
Customs, Bombay. Having regard to the importance of maintaining 
the revenue we do not recommend any further roduction. At the 
same time we think that the strength and pay of the staffs at the 
various Customs Houses should be examined with a view to possible 
economies. 

On Collection of Taxes of Income the Committee make 
no reductions. 

Having reviewed the expenditure on ‘‘Salt” the Committee 
recommend that :— 

(1) the accounts of tbe Government Salt Manufacturing Depart¬ 
ments be compiled on a commercial basis ; and 

(2) the Budget estimate for 1923-24 be limited to 
R 9 , 1,54,60,000, a reduction of Rs. 19,15,000 compared with the 
budget estimate for 1922-23. 

Having reviewed the expenditure under the head Opium, tbe 
Committee recommend that the possibility of reducing the price paid 
to cultivators for opium be carefully watched with a view to reduc¬ 
tion. Wo are informed that there will be a reduction of about Rs. 2C 
lakhs in expenditure in 1923-24, and, in view of the importance of 
23(a) 
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arding this important source of revenue, the Committee recom- 
end no further reduction. 




The Committee are of opinion that the Budget Estimate for 
Land Revenue in 1923-24 should not exceed Rs, 11,67,000 
excluding expenditure transferred to the Survey of India estimates, 
thereby effecting a net Baving of Rs. 2,49,600 apart from any reduc¬ 
tion made under the head of survey expenditure, 

On Excise the Committee say that the reduction of Rs. 13,000 
already accepted will reduce the expenditure for 1923-24 to 
Rs. 2,71,000 and, having regard to the importance of maintaining 
the revenue, the Committee do not recommend any further reduction. 

Having reviewed the expenditure on Stamps the Committee 
recommend that:— 

(1) the Minor Administrationn bo debited with the cost of all 
stamps, plain paper, etc., supplied to them ; 

(2) expenditure incurred in England on indents from provincial 
depots be charged direct to the Provincial Accounts ; 

(3) the reserve stocks of stamps in the Calcutta depot be 
reduced with a view to effecting a saving of Rs. 4,00,000 in 
1923-24 ; 

(4) the whole of the expenditure, including overhead charges 
incurred by the central depot be recovered and the depot be made 
self-supporting, the Controller being responsible for effecting 
recoveries; 

(5) the provision for net expenditure on stamps be reduced in 
1923-24 by Rs. 25,50,000 which, after allowing for an increased 
debit of Rs. 3,50,000 to the Posts and Telegraphs Department, will 
leave a net saving of Rs. 22 lakhs in 1923-24, and Rs. 18 lakhs in 
future years. 

Having reviewed the expenditure on Forests, the Committee 
recommend that— 

(1) control of the Forest Department be vested in a Manager 
with commercial experience in the timber industry ; 

(2) the accounts of the Department be placed on a commercial 
basis ; and 

(3) the estimates for 1923 24 be limited to Ea. 45,05,000, 
saving Ea. 6,90,000. 


PART VIII. Other Departments & Services 

w* l n *t rB8 *' 8 an ^ Sl n ki n 8 Fund’ tbe Commit tea any :— 
v e ’eal nuttier with tbia question in oar genera! conclusions 
y ? ^ apparent i at the heavy increase in the deadweight 

c * or UD P*oduetive debt must form a great burden on the 
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or- We have already observed in our report on Rail 
bditure that further capital outlay on the huge scale contem¬ 
plated on railways that are being worked at a serious loss to the 
State can only be justified if it can bo satisfactorily shown that the 
not earnings of the railways to which it is applied will be increased 
sufficiently to cover the additional interest charge. 

On Curency, Mints Etc 


A saving of Rs. 1,33,000 is anticipated in the expenditure in 
India in 1923-24, but ^e understand that this will be sot off by 
increased expenditure on note forms in England. We consider that 
if, as appears to be the case, a saving would accrue from the 
discontinuance of the one-rupee note, the issue of these notes should 
be abandoned. 

Having reviewed the expenditure on the Mints the Committee 
recommend that— 

(a) the two Mints be retained with a minimum establishment, 
but that an early decision be arrived at on the question of removing 
the Calcutta Mint to a cheaper site ; 

( b ) the possibility of closing the silver minting portion of the 
Calcutta Mint and the Nickel portion of the Bombay Mint be 
explored ; and 

( c ) the expenditure under this head in 1923-24 be limited to 
Rs. 13,22,000, saving L\ 4,12,000. 

Having reviewed the expenditure of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment the Committee recommend that— 

(1) the practice of calling for tenders and giving out work on 
inclusive contract be adopted wherever possible and establishments 
reduced ; 

(2) reappropriation of funds be strictly limited and be subject 
to the surrender of savings being justified by the financial situation ; 
and 

(3) allowing for the transfer of Rs. 6,24,000 to other heads, tbo 
budget estimate for 1923-24 be limited to Rs. 1,40,33,000, a total 
reduction of Rs. 21,54,000, and a net saving of Rs. 15,36,000. 


On Superannuation Allowances & Pensionl 

There will be an automatic reduction of R6. 6,30,000 in 1923*24 
and the Committee recommend that:— 

(1) an actuarial examination be made of the cost to the elate 
0 i *ny proposals put forward in future for the revis*oc 0 1 pem> 
scale* ceiore these are eauotiooad ; aud 
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y\ 2) a uniform practice of debiting commercial 
with pensionary charges be adopted. 


departments 



On Stationery & Printing 

Having reviewed the expenditure for Stationery and Priuting 
tho Committee recommend that :— 

(0 tho present system of Printing at Government presses be 
continued, but that the presses be reorganized on the lines recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Ascoli, and the system of costing be revised ; 

(2) the introduction of the other economies suggested by 
Mr. Ascoli be expedited, including the reorganization of tho 
Publication Branch ; 

(3) the press employees be removed from the operation of tho 
fundamental rules for leave purposes and placed under special 
leave rules ; 

(4) if satisfactory tenders are not received for a new contract 
for priutiDg Government forms, fresh tenders be invited for 
alternative periods of 3, 5, 7 and 10 years ; 

(5) the forms used in the Departments of Income-tax, Customs, 
etc., be standardised and printed at the Central Government Press ; 

(6) the stocks held at the Stationery Office be examined with 
a view to reduction ; and 

(7) the provision for 1923-24 be limited to Rs. G5,19,000, 
effecting a saving of Rs. 10,37,000 in addition to any furthor saving 
that may be secured by a reduction of stocks. 

On Miscellaneous head the Committee recommend that ;— 

(1) large Commissions and Committees of Enquiry be a} jointed 
only in exceptional circumstances, and 

(2) the provision under this head bo limited to Re. 55,15,000 
saving Rs 14,03,000. 


PART IX 

y\rt ix deals with Expenditure in the minor administration 5 
directly under the Govt, of India. Besides recommendations made 
iu an earlier chapter tho Committee further recommend that 

(a) a settlement be entered into for a period of years with tho 
in-W-F, Province and Baluchistan and these administrations be 
required to work within their revenues as so fixed, and 

(b) speciai enquiries be made locally into the cost oi adminis- 
’ation o f A mer-Merwara, xC^putanc. and Centra indie., wua » 

r t? exacting further reduction*. 
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Part X dealB with the expenditure on pay and allowances. 
The Commitree recommend that— 


(1) the whole question of pay and leave conditions of the sub¬ 
ordinate services be made the subject of an enquiry in which 
local Administrations should be associated ; 

(2) salary limits entitling officers to particular classes of rail 
accommodation be raised ; and 

(3) the travelling allowance rules be raised on the basis that 
officers required to travel by rail ou duty be granted the actual fare 
paid including a limited uumbor of servants' fares and a daily 
allowance. 






PART XL 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 

The budget of the Government oi India for 1922-23, as finally 
passed, left unbridged a revenue deficit of Rs 9,16,28.000. Ihis 
was the fifth of a succession of deficits, amounting in the aggregate 
to about Rs. 100 crores, and it is now apparent that the current 
year’s deficit will work out at a figure considerably higher than the 
budget estimate. The causes of those deficits are well known and 
it is unnecessary to restate them, but it is clear that the country 
cannot afford the heavy charge involved by further huge additions 
to the unproductive debt, and that if India is to remain solvent 
immediate steps must bo taken to balance her budget. 

2. The problem does not end here. Under the existing settle¬ 
ment annual contributions to the extent of La. 983 lakhs are 
(subject to a temporary remission of Rs. 63 lakhs in the case of 
Bengal) payable by the Provinces to the Central Government. It 
is contemplated that these contributions should be progressively 
reduced and the matter is being continually pressed by the Provinces, 
which are also suffering from acute financial difficulties, by their 
Legislatures and by the Press. 

3. Since 1913-14 new taxation estimated to yield Rs. 49 crores 
annually has been imposed, and the extent to which it is possible 
to impose further burdens on the tax* payor is now very limited. 
While, therefore, it is evident that au improvement of something 
like Rs. 20 crores will have to be obtainod in order to make the 
position secure, it is no less evident that the main source of relief 
jiuet be looked for in the retrenchment of expenditure. 

4. We have prepared an analysis of the expenditure in the 
oudget of 1922*23 under the following heads, comparing it with 
corresponding ..yenditore in 1913-H ; — 
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"•- 

1913-14 

1922-23. 

I.—Debt Services (including interest debitable 
to Commercial Departments) 

II.— Pensions (including Military Non-effective 
charges) 

HI.—Commercial Departments 

IV.—Charges for Collection of Revenue 

V.—Civ’l Administration 

VI.—Military Services (effective) ... 

VII.—Payments to Provincial Governments 

Rs. 

21,24,93,000 

8,45,11,000 

35,00,92.000 

3,17,64,000 

8,75,07,000 

27,02,91,000 

59,74,000 

Rs. 

43,77,C5,000 

13,14.65,000 

79,19,77,000 

6,74,07,00*) 

14,49,06,000 

64,47,34,000 

63,29,000 

Total 

1,04,26,32,000 

2,21,46,83,000 


5. Of the total expenditure of Rs. 221 crores, debt services, 
pensions and payments to Local Governments aggregating Rs. 57£ 
crores are of an obligatory character and are not susceptible of 
immediate reduction. There is also a limit to which reductions can 
be made in the charges of Rs. 5J crores for the collection of revenue 
without imperilling the revenue. Iu our examination of railway 
expenditure we have drawn attention to the fact that the working 
of the railways resulted in a loss to the State of Rs. 91 crores in 
1921-22 and is expected to result in a further loss of Rs, 130 lakhs 
in 1922-23, and we have emphasised the necessity of curtailing 
working expenses to ensure that, uudor normal conditions, an average 
return of at least 51 per cent, is obtained on the capital invested by 
tho State in railways. Wo have also indicated substantial economies 
in tho administration of the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 
Apart from these heads, the main field for economy lies in the 
effective charges of the Military services and in the cost of the civil 
administration. 

6. In reviewing the expenditure of the commercial and quasi - 
commercial departments and manufacturing establishments of Gov¬ 
ernment we have had occasion to observe that in many cases theso 
are not conducted on commercial lines and we wish again to emphasise 
the importance of maintaining proper commercial accounts for all 
such undertakings. 

7. We also desire to draw attention to the magnitude of the 
stocks of stores held by many departments, as shown in the following 
statement:— 
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Department. 


Value of stores held on 
March 31st, 1922 or 

Army 

99 % 

nearest date. 

Rs. 

... 20,14,71,000 

Marine 

9 99 

75,11,000 

Military WorkB— 

Mobilisation stores 

999 

... 87,69,000 

Ordinary Btores 


... 35,41,000 

Telegraphs— 

Mobilisation stores 


44,09,000 

Ordinary stores 

9 99 

1,53,40,000 

Post Office 

9 .% 

1,77,000 

Indo-European Telegraphs 

999 

11,00,000 

Mathematical Instrument Office 

11,72,000 

Railways 

... 

... 34,58,00,000 

X-Ray Institute ••• 

... 

6,32,000 


Total 

... 58,99,22,000 


The country cannot, in our opinion, afford the lock-up of capital 
which this huge 6um represents, apart from the consequent expendi¬ 
ture on the establishments engaged on the maintenance of the 
etores, the buildings for their accommodation and the inevitable loss 
from depreciation. We recommend that an early and progressive 
reduc‘ ; on be effected in those large holdings. 

8, We now summarise the details of the reductions which we 
recommend in the expenditure on the various services included 
under tho above main headings : — 


—Expenditure. Reductions 

proposed. 

Rs. Rs. 

I.— Debt services— 

Ordinary debt ... ... 11,86,02,000 

Interest and sinking funds debitable to 

State Railways ... ... 25,63,49,000 

Interests debitable to Posts and Tel* graphs 6G,00,000 
Interest debitable to Irrigation ... 9,51,000 

Interest on other obligations ... ... 3 23,63,000 

Sinking funds ... ... ... 2,29,00,000 ... 


Total 


... 43,77,65,000 
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Expenditure, 


Reductio 

proposed 



II.— PENSIONS — 

Civil Pensions 

Military non-effective charges 
Territorial and Political plosions 


Rs. 

Rs. 

3,51,27,000 

6,30,000 

9,28,30,000 

... 

31,42,000 

1,08,000 


TOTAL ... 13,14,65,000 7,33,000 


III.—“Commercial Departments - 

(1) Railways— 

Working expenses 
Surplus profits paid to Companies 
Subsidised Companies 
Miscellaneous 

Total Railways 


67,99,00,000 

6O,00,000 

19,83,000 

29,77,000 

69,08,60,000 


4,59,00,000 


4,59,00,000 


III.— Commercial Departments— 

(2) Indian Posts and Telegraphs .. 9 , 53 . 27 °°° 2 ^ 7 , 27,000 

(3) Indo-European Telegraph De¬ 

partment .. .. 43 > 35» 000 7 » 34» 000 

(4) Irrigation .. .. I 4 » 55 > 00 ° 2,18,000 

Total Commercial Depts. .. 79 ,i 9 > 77 »°° 0 6,05,79,000 


IV.—Charges for collection of Revenue- 


Customs 

72,74,000 

47,000 

Income-tax 

47,01,coo 

.... 

Salt 

.. 1, 73.65»ooo 

19,15,000 

Opium 

. . 1,86,53,000 

20,00,000 

Land Revenue 

.. 15,64,000 

3,97,000 

Forests 

52,45,000 

6,90,000 

Excise and Registration 

3.32,ooo 

17,000 

Stamps 

22,73,000 

22,00,000 

Total 

.. 5,74,07,000 

72,66,000 


24 
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Expenditure 



Reductio] 

proposed 


V.— Civil Administration— 

General Administration 
Audit 

Administration of Justice 
Jails and Convict Settlements 
Police 

Ports and Pilotage 

Ecclesiastical 

Political 

Scientific Departments 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Aviation 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Currency 

Mint 

Exchange 
Civil Works 
Famine Relief 
Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


VI.— Military Services— 
Army 

Royal air Force 
Royal Indian Marine 
Military Works 

Total 


VII . P lymentsto Provincial Govts. 


Rs, 

Ro. 

** 98 ,57,000 

49,89,000 

83,16,000 

3,76,000 

10,29,000 

61,000 

44>35>ooo 

4,80,000 

81,90,000 

1,07,000 

26,32,00 0 

2,11,000 

33,83,000 

2,00,000 

2 , 93 * 14,000 

45,70,000 

1,12,60,000 

30,02,000 

32,96,000 

5,19,000 

32,84,000 

6,40,000 

16,32,000 

7*79 8 °o 

23,36,000 

2,86,000 

1,59,000 

1,29,000 

48,000 

33,000 

26,71,000 

11,18,000 

80,82.000 

.... 

22,34,000 

4,12,000 

20,60,000 

.... 

1,61,87,000 

15,30,000 

27,000 

27,000 

75,56,000 

10,37,000 

69,18,000 

14,03,000 

14,49,06,000 

2,19,09,000 


.. 56,78,85,000 8,95,30,000 

.. 1,41,00,000 .... 

.. 1,57,22,000 75,00,000 

.. 4,70,27,000 76,96,000 


.. 64,47,34,000 10,47,26,000 


63,29,000 


OH4 VD TOT 1L 


2, 0 !,46,88,i000 19,62,18 000 
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1 *' rom tho above gross total must bo deducted tbo 


itoms :— 


<SL 

following 


Rs. 


Cost of management of J debt transferred 

from General Administration to Interest 16,35,000 
Expenditure formerly included under Aimy 
and Military Works and transferred to 
Royal Air Force .. .. 21,25,000 


37,60,000 


We have, in our roport on pay and allowances, indicated a saving 
of Rs. 13 lakhs under travelling allowances, and the net total of the 
reductions which wo propose on the estimate for 1922-23 is thus 
Rs. 19,27,58,000. 

10. We recognise that it will not bo possible to secure in tho 
ensuing year the complete reductions proposed, as under the rules 
notice must be givon to surplus establishments, large reorganisations 
cannot be effected immediately, and large terminal payments will ba 
necossary in some cases. It will also be necessary to make provision 
for increments to establishments on time-scale salaries. Wo recognise, 
also, as stated in paragraph 3 of our general conclusions on the 
Military Services, that some of the reductions proposed represent 
reductions iu stocks of stores and are therefore non recurring. Even 
allowing for these factors, however, we believe that our recommen¬ 
dations, if carried out, will go far towards solving tho problem of 
restoring India's finances to a secure basis. 

11. The Chairman with the Secretary and Mr. Milne began 
thoir work in London in August, continuing it on the passr f i out 
to India preparing Questionnaires’. We met in Committee for tho 
first time in Delhi on the 8th November and have practically boo*,, 
in constant session since then. After the appointment of the Com¬ 
mittee was announced the various departments set about endeavour¬ 
ing to Bee where expenditure could bo reduced and we hav 0 been 
indebted to them for many suggested economies as aboy; n in *ho 
various roports. Our labours were greatly lightened by t’ne prepara¬ 
tions made by tho Finance Department in framing statements show 
ing the Go?ernment expenditure under all heads, arid throughout 
the Finance Department have been of the very great est help. Ev««ry 
other Department of Government has assisted us \n furnishing all 
information asked for and the various officers who have come before 
us havo evinced the keenest disposition to help in the reduction of 
expenditure, 
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12. We desire to express our acknowledgments to Mr. II. F. 
Howard, the Secretary, and Mr. J. Milne, the attached officer, for 
the invaluable assistance they have rendered to us and for the 
laborious work they have ungrudgingly performed. We desire also 
4 o express our thanks for the great help which has been rendered to 
us by Mr. R. A. Mant, Mr. A. F. L. Brayne of the Finance Depart¬ 
ment: and Colonel Harding Newman. We are also indebted to our 
office staff and to the Government Press ; the prompt and accurate 
manner in which the latter has carried out the work has done much 
to expedite the issue of our Report. 


INCHCAPE ( Chairman ). 

T. S. CATTO. 

DAD1BA MERWANJEE DALAL. 
R. N. MOOKERJEE. 

ALEX B * R. MURRAY. 
PUBSHOTAMDA8 THAKUBDAS. 


H, F. HOWARD, 
Secretary . 

J. MILNE, 

Attached Officer, 
March M 1983, 
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APPENDIX A,— Army Expenditure. 


I,—Standing Army 

(1) Fighting services in India proper and Burma 

(2) Administrative 6eTvices 

(3) Miscellaneous unite and expenditure 

(4) Expenditure in England 
(I) ForceB in Aden 

(6) Forces in South and Ea*t Africa ... 

(7) Forces sexviDg in the Cilonies 

Total of I 

Cl,—-Cost of Educational, rto., establishments, working expenses 
of Eoppitolp, Dtpotp. etc. .— 

(1) Educational and Instiuctional establiEhment 
{2) Army Education 

(3) Working expenses of Hospital 

(4) Working expenses of depots 

(5) Working expenses of rr anufaetur.Lg eEtablisfcments 

(6) Inspection of stores ... 

(7) Military Accounts Offices 

(8) Ecclesiastical establishments 

(9) Administration of Cantonment ... 

(10) Miscellaneous 

Total 

* Add for exchange at Bp. 15=£ 1 

Total of II 


Jsl 


1322-23 (Budget Estimates ) 

1913-14 

(Actuals.) 

Expenditure. 

Receipts. 

Net 

expenditure. 

Net expen¬ 
diture. 

in 1000 Rb. 

in 1000 Its. 

in 1000 Bfl. 

in 1000 Bs. 

2G,0G,08 

15 

26,05,93 

14 50,14 

3 60,20 

5,20 

3,61,09 

1,29,71 

15,37 

... 

15,97 

6,86 

6,43.15 

* 17.65 

6,25,50 

' 2,16,30 

34,93 

15 00 

19,93 

3,84 

3,75 


3,75 


11.73 

12,60 

— 87 

—2,18 

86,81,90 

60 60 

36 31,30 

18 01,70 

1.09,97 


1,09,97 

52,97 

37,92 

67 

37,25 

11,71 

8.24 75 

1,80 

3,22,95 

79,99 

1,57,86 

36.73 

1.21,13 

41.34 

1,1&,58 

90,75 

25.83 

2,45 

10,75 

... 

10,75 

4,07 

85.89 

... 

S5.89 

30,10 

7,70 


7 70 

4,61 

18,50 

26 

18,24 

24.13 

9,36 

... 

9,36 

3,98 

8,79,28 

1,30,21 

7.49.07 

2,55,35 

37,62 

... 

37,62 

5.19 

9.16,90 

1,60,21 

7,86,69 

2,60,61 


kki’oia ok the ideuu 
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ij Headquarters 
dfi Commands, etc.— 

] yCrrny Headquarters ... 

Staff of Commands 
) ^taff of Districts and Brigades 

(4) Embarkation Staff 

(5) Railway Transport Staff 

(6) Miscellaneous 


of part of A.B.C. 


SV.—Stock accountf 
V.—Special Services 
Vi.—Miscellaneous charges and recei 

(1) Indian Troop Service ... 

(2) Carriage of troops and atorei 

(3) Miscellaneous 

(4) Provision for new measures 

(5) Reserve with Government 


v T II. —No a-effective charges ... 

VIII.—Territorial and Auxiliary forces 


V.. 

01,90 

30,14 

93,04 

1,58 

4,86 

4,76 

... 

61,90 

30,14 

93,04 

1,58 

4,86 

4,70 

28,56 k 
4,87 
55,85 

13 

3,09 

Government on account 

1,96,28 

—13,20 

... 

1,96,28 

—13,20 

92,60 

TOTAL Of III 

1,83,08 

... 

1,83,08 

92,50 

••• 

2,48,42 

2,36,10 

12,02 

27,70 


1,98,04 

40 

1,98,24 

34,95 

India 

1,38,80 

1,20,50 

27,55 

10,50 

1 

j" 06,22 

J 

1,19,36 

29,03 


22,13 

22,00 

95,96 

36,08 

Total of VI 

3,31,01 

1,15,72 

2,15,32 

05,71 

••• 

9,28,97 

32,18 

8,90,79 

4,o8,5l 

— 

1,18,80 

1,18.80 

52,84 

Goand Total 

00.07,81 

5,05,51 

00,42.30 

2 7,87,45 


Expenditure in England on stores included in the above statement has been converted at Be 10=£] We hav e 
cot b.:en able to obtain information as to the ciistributioa of this expenditure over the various items and it has therefore 
hern necessary to make a lump addition representing the difference between the rupee equivalent of the btetlioe cxntn- 
d’ture at the rate of Rs. 10=6 1 and at the rate o£ hs. 15=£1. 

f The figures given in the budget for 1922-23 for total expenditure and net expenditure are Ra. 1,76,37,000 and 
arom iw f-.gure of Rs. 00.03,000 respectively, the latter figure being a credit representing a portion of the redaction 
' £ stocks. The figure for gross expenditure incladep expenditure on stores in England amounting to £ 752,400 converted: <*» 
at P. \ 10— £ 1 whereas in thiB statement it ie converted at Re. 15= e 1. 
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Analysis of the authorised establishment of Fighting and administration services , exclusive of Aden, Persia and 
the Colonies and of reservist and Auxiliary and Territorial Forces , on 1st April 19Ilf and 1st April 1922, 





1914. 





19 

22. 


— 

British Troops. 

Indian Troops. 

Civilians. 

Followers. 

h 4 

< 

H 

O 

H 

British Troops. 

Indian Troops. 

Civilians. 

| 

j Followers. 

Total. 

I.—Fighting Services, Army — 
Cavalry 

6,169 

24,156 


3.147 

33.472 

5.094 

10,962 


6,510 

22,566 

Imuiitry and Pioneers.. 

54.465 

115.056 

. . 

5.657 

175.178 

48>335 

108,567 


9,447 

166,349 

Artillery 

15.205 

10,139 


10,695 

36,039 

11,446 

13.902 


2,781 

28,129 

Sappers and Miners 

19^ 

4*734 

.. 

207 

5.139 

350 

7.875 


667 

8,892 

Signals 

207 

352 

., 

57 

616 

2,196 

3.311 


757 

6,264 

Tank Corps 


•• 



1,265 

•• 


336 

1,601 

Total 

76,244 

154*437 


19.763 

' 250,744 

68,686 

144,617 

— 

20,498 

233 801 

Air Force .. 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

1.859 

2 

8., 

1.198 

3 .M 3 







































SjMSA&titinistrative Services — 
,^^/v. Supply and Transport 
.^y Corps 

705 

1,221 

665 

21,988 

24,579 

1,901 

14,193 

1,645 

15,575 

'a 

33,314 

Training Establishments 

hi 

10 

18 

241 

380 

249 

103 

22 

432 

80b 

Army Education 

183 

1 

121 

4 

309 

53 i 

653 

158 

295 

1,637 

Hospitals .. 

1,039 

663 

015 

8,159 

10.174 

1,897 

7,287 

45 

5,523 

14,752 

Arsenals, etc. 

411 

1 

443 

1,658 

2,513 

969 

1,424 

550 

37 i 

3,314 

Medical Store Depots .. 

M 

7 

9 i 

436 

548 

13 

7 

92 

464 

576 

Veterinary .. 

73 


17 

I 

9 i 

60 

1,612 

64 

121 

1,857 

Remounts . . 

59 

8 


5*°°6 

5,073 

50 

232 

68 

4,570 

4,920 

Military Farms 

99 

. . 

256 

26 

381 

107 

.. 

408 

36 

551 

Ordnance Factories and 
nspections 

195 

3 

634 

211 

1,043 

160 


925 

170 

i ,255 

Military Accounts Dept. 

43 


1,948 

372 

2,363 

27 

. . 

3,823 

815 

4.665 

Ecclesiastical Establish¬ 
ment 



97 


97 



592 


592 

Cantonment Magistrates 

48 

3 

490 

. . 

54 i 

49 

3 

473 

. . 

525 

Recruiting Staff 

9 


.. 

M 

23 

10 

210 

.. 

.. 

226 

Hill Sanitaria and Depots 

32 

.. 

.. 

657 

689 

41 

.. 

•. 

677 

718 

Staffs at: 

Army Headquarters .. 

83 


335 

197 

615 

J 53 


729 

310 

1,192 

Commands 

24 

2 

10 

24 

60 

209 

4 

92 

95 

400 

Districts and Brigades.. 

563 

2 

37 

318 

920 

549 

.. 

293 

270 

1,112 

Miscellaneous 

57 

5 


.. 

62 

124 

4 

28 


156 

Miscellaneous units 

5 

287 

2 

210 

504 

39 

200 

.. 

74 

313 

Unemployed and unatta¬ 
ched list of officers .. 

93 

* • 



93 

68 

•• 

•• 

•• 

68 

Total 

3.846 

2,213 

5,477 

39,522 

51,058 

7,206 

25.938 

10,007 

29,798 

72,949 

Grand Total 

80,090 

156,650 

5.477 

59.285 

301,502 

77,751 

170,557 

10,091 

51,494 

309.893 


t (a) 
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Heads of Revenue & Expenditure 
Comparative Table 1913-14 

& 1921-23 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE. 

The Inchcape Committee say :— 

** Ovviug to tho changes made under the Reforms Schemo in the 
distribution of revenue and expenditure between tho Central Gov¬ 
ernment and the Provinces, the figures for the expenditure of the 
Central Government contained in the accounts for 1913-14, which 
we have adopted for the purpose of comparison with later years, 
' ere not in all cases comparable with those contained in the 
estimates for 1922-23, We have, therefore, recast them, as far 
a3 possible, into the form in which they would have stood had 
the present distribution between Central and Provincial expenditure 
obtained in that year. In order to make the comparison with the 
year 1913-14 effective we have similarly, as we explain dealing with 
the exchange head, recast tho revised estimate for 1921-22 and the 
budget estimate for 1922-23 on an exchange basis of Rs. 15 to £\. 
Sterling expenditure in England has heen converted into rupees on 
this basis throughout the report except where otherwise stated, A 
summary statement showing the figures adopted as the basis of our 
oxaminacion is attached as Appeudix A. We have taken as the 
basis of the reductions recommended the budget grant for 1922-23 
shown in this Appendix, supplemented in certain oases, by the 
provision subsequently allotted” 


jfong converted at .£1 to Rs. 15 ] 


[In thousands of Rs.] 


- • • 

ACTUALS 1913-11. 

Revised estimate, 1921-22 

Budget Estimate, 1922-23 

HKADS OE’ EXPENDITURE 

England. 

Total 

England and 
India. 

England 

Total 

England and 
India. 

England. 

Total 

England and 
India. 

Du:ect Demands ox the Revenues— 
l. Customs 

' Ks. 

0 

Rs. 

41,34 

Rs. 

1,65 

He. 

70,43 

Rf. 

1,61 

Rs. 

68,70 

2 . Taxes on income 

... 

4,GO 

40 

21,52 

99 

47,01 

3. Salt 

12 

92,52 

1,22 

1,59,62 

1,07 

1,73,65 

4. Opium ... 

12 

1,52,41 

98 

1,37,74 

15,14 

97 

1,86,53 

5, Land Revenue 

25 

11,94 

31 

30 

15,6 4 

6 . Excise ... 

3 

1,37 

G 

2,54 

1 

2,84 

7. Stamps— 





A.—Non-Judicial ... 

] 15,98 

> 

J 

73 

1,68 

53,85 

22,29 

29,10 

IS,4 6 

B.—Jadicial 

8 . Forests ... 

11,42 

’ 9,84 

2,70 

40,63 

*12,54 

3,10 

52,45 

9. Registration 

... 

27 

47 

... 

48 

Total 

17,26 

3,17 64 

68,31 

5,29,08 

46,62 

5,68.86 

Railway Bevenuk At count- 







10. State Railways— 

Interest on Debt 

5 55,93 

10,95,47 

0,31,08 

15,33,47 

6.64,02 

1C,77,95 

Interest on Capital contributed 




by Companies 

2 58,39 

2,92,86 

3,25,20 

3,28.76 

3.32,05 

3,36,10 

Annuities in purchase of Railway* 

5,06,94 

5,00,94 

5,03,50 

5,03,56 

5,03,63 

5,03.63 

Sinking Funds 

28,76 

28,76 

43,11 

43,11 

45,81 

45,81 

11. Subsidised Companies 

... 

7,89 

... 

7,41 

... 

19,83 

i2. Miscellaneous By. Expenditure 

... 

—6,88 

2G,76 

29,19 

25,27 

29,77 

Total 

13,GO,02 

19,25,04 

15,29,71 

24,45,50 

15,70,78 

26,13,09 
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k , ETC, REVENUE AC OUNT— 


Works for which Capital 
Accounts a*e kept— 


Interest on Debt 
!o. Other Revenue Expenditure 
Total 

1 BP IG AT JON ETC. CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
(Charged to Revenue) — 


10 . Construction of Irrigation, etc. 
Works— 

Financed from Ordinary Revenue 

io$TS a;d telegraph3 Revenue 

Account- 

17. Posts and Telegraphs— 

Interest on D<*bt (Indian Postal 
and TV!'graph Department) 

f Indian Postal and Tele- 
Mieccllane- j graph Department 
ous F.xpen-^ 

ditare. { Ind^.-European Tele- 
L graph Department 


21,3d 

i ,60 

25*36 


Total 



9,39 

1,37 

lUJd 


9,61 
1 . 18 
lOUd 


2,73 


3,38 


35 


1 , 50,00 

— 21,60 

1,28.10 



1,18,72 


92,89 
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Posts and Telegraphs Capital 
(C harge to Revenue) 

18. Capital outlay on Tosts and Tele¬ 
graphs— 

Indo-European Telegraph Department 

Debt Services— 

1 9. Interest on Ordinary Debt 

Deduct—A mount chargeable to Rya. 

Amount chargeable to Irrigation 
Amount chargeable to Posts and 
Telegraph 
Amount chargeable to Provincial 
Governments 

Remainder chargeable to Ordi¬ 
nary Debt 

20. Interest on other Obligations 

21. Sinking Funds 

Total 


ACTUAL8 

1913-14, 

Revised Estimate 
1921-22 

Budget Estimate, k 
1922-23 

England. 

Total 
England 
and India. 

England. 

Total 

England and 
India. 

England. 

Total 

England and 
India. 

3,75 

3.47 

3,07 

3,93 

5,03 

—26 

8,86,92 

14.00.16 

10,85,93 

29,81,43 

12,44,71 

2,39,21 

5,65,93 

10.95.47 

6,31,08 

15,33,47 

6,64,02 

16,77,95 

... 

6. .51 


9,39 

... 

9,51 

... 

... 

... 

60,00 

... 

66,00 

... 

2.22 17 

... 

2,05,32 

... 

2,99,73 

3.30,99 

76,01 

1,18,38 

4,64,85 

76,00 

11,13,25 

2,61,71 

2,29,00 

5,80,69 

75,00 

11,86,02 

3,23,63 

2,29,00 

3,30,99 

1,94,39 

5,29,85 

16,03,96 

6.55,69 

17,38,05 
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VM* £ DITINIST E A T JON — 






1 

,-iJ g General Administration — 






V 

/ y A.—Heads of Provinces (including 






1 

Governor-General) and Executive 







Councils 


18,05 


20.10 


20,4 !i 

B. — legislative Bodies ... 


1,71 


7,00 


8,50 

C. — Secretariat and headquarters 







establishment 


41,25 


78,80 


80,31 

D.—Commissioners 







E.—District administration 


4,94 


15,41 


16,14 

b \—Home administration, etc. 

39,27 

39,27 

68,91 

68,91 

70,37 

70,34 

23. Audit 

1,11 

39,59 

4,59 

72,59 

4,20 

83,16 

24. Administration of Justice 

3 

8.87 

72 

9,29 

80 

10,29 

25. Jails and Convict Settlements 

2 

19.78 

33 

45,28 

36 

44,35 

2<\ Police 

24 

33.04 

1,63 

87,24 

1,93 

81,90 

27. Ports and Pilotage ... 

3 

16 72 

2,72 

24,89 

3,71 

26,32 

28 . Ecclesiastical 

2 

19,15 

4/29 

31 11 

4,23 

33,83 

2 ( ». Political 

2,26 

1,72 80 

16,08 

2,14,95 

12,45 

2,93,14 

50. Scientific Departments ... 

4,78 

44.79 

17,63 

1,16,83 

12,38 

1,12,31 

-HI. Education 

1,56 

17 89 

1,36 

31,09 

1,38 

32.96 

32, Medical 

80 

12,72 

3,47 

27,51 

5,58 

32,84 

33, Public Health 

45 

10,46 

81 

16,14 

96 

16,32 

•H. Agriculture ... ... . . 

19 

9,23 

1,87 

21,52 

2,01 

23,36 

715. Industries 



1.24 

4,37 

40 

1,59 

36. Aviation 



3 

1,84 


48 

37. Miscellaneous 

24 

5,72 

2,78 

43,61 

3,10 

26,71 

Total 

51,00 

5,15,98 

1,28,46 

9,38,18 

1,23,92 

10,15,37 

.re rency, Mint and Exchange¬ 







rs. Currency 

18,20 

35,04 

63,02 

92,28 

49,55 

80,82 

39. Mint 

1,59 

19,90 

99 

is!87 

1,26 

22,34 

40. Exchange 




4,90 


20,80 

Total 


55,54 

64,01 

1,16,05 

50,SI 

1,23,78 
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tig converted at -I to Rs. 15 .] 


[In thousands of Rs.] 
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ACCOUNTS, 1913-14. 

Uk vised Estimate, 

1921-22. 

Budget Estimate, 

1922-23 

HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. 

England. 

Total 
England 
and India. 

England. 

Total 
England 
and India. 

England, 

Total 

England and 
India. 

Civil Works— 

Rs. 

R6. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rb. 

f In charge of Civil 


5 30 


4,06 



I officers 




6,24 

11. Civil WorkB 

j In charge of Public 







[ Works officers ... 

15,18 

1,53,62 

6,34 

1,50,82 

1,15 

1,55,63 

Total 

Miscellaneous— 

43. Famine Relief and Insurance— 

15,18 

1,58,62 

6,34 

1,5 4,88 

1,15 

1,61,87 







a.—F amine Relief 


4 

1,71 

4,50 

1,74 

27 

44. Territorial and Palitical Pensions 

1,88 

33,11 

30,69 

31,42 

45. Superannuation Allowances and 


3,25,05 

3.1,974 


3,21,05 


pensions 

3,08,19 

3,49,65 

3,64,27 

46. Stationery and Printing ... 

15,80 

32 12 

31,64 

97,68 

27,61 

76,56 

47. Miscellaneous... 

71,50 

1.12.57(a) 

35,28 

97,95 

23,37 

68,98 

Total 

4,00,17 

5,02,8 9 

3,91,40 

5,80,47 

3,73,77 

5,30,50 


(a) Includes “ Civil Furlough and Absentee Allowance” which are being distributed among the respective subject 
heads of account from 1919-20. 
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49. Marine 

50. Military Works 

Special Defences (1902) 


Total 


Contributions and assignments to the 
Central Govebnment b* Provincial 
Governments— 

52. Miscellaner ub adjustments between 
•he Central and Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments 


3,95,84 

3.77,38 


7,73,22 


38,50 

0,26 

1,38 


8,19,42 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE 

CHA-BG3D TO REVENUE 


30,33,74 


24,81,44 

4,86,95 

12 ,61,02 

6,03,28 

62,71,60 

8,17,59 

11,72,55 

5,62,90 

l 

58,19,85 1 
9,28,96 

29,68,39 

17,64,95 

70,89 25 

17,35,44 

67,48,81 

76,92 

1,42,10 

2,45 

58.94 

19,57 

1,50,25 

5,29,37 

69,78 
7,7 .7 

1.57,22 

4,70,27 

31,89,86 

18,43,46 

77,69,20 

18,12,49 

73,76,30 

59,74 


76,38 


63,29 

69,68,20 

46,95,74 

1,43.50,79 

47,35,44 

1,12,96,36 
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Actuals, 1913-14. 

Revised Estimate, J 

1921-22, 

Budget Estimate, 

1922-23. 

HEADS OF REVENUE. 

England 

Total 
India and 
England. 

England. 

Total 

1 ndia and 
England, 

England. 

Total 

India and 
England. 

Principal Heds of Revenue — 

£ 

Rs. 

£ 

Rs. 

£ 

Rs. 

I.—Customs .. 


XI,13-78 

.... 

34,60^4 


45 > 4 I > 8 4 

11 .— Taxes and Income . . 


2,90,52 

.... 

21,11,99 

.... 

22,11,39 

HI—Salt 


5 > 1 5 »°9 

.... 

6,41,62 

.... 

6,86,03 

IV.—Opium 


2.43.35 

.... 

3 >° 3.24 


3 »o 9 » 3 ° 

V.—Land Revenue 


41,94 

.... 

36,66 

.... 

43,93 

VI.—Excise 


25,49 

.... 

55,8i 

.... 

56,22 

VII—Stamps .. 


14.93 

.... 

24,27 

.... 

24 >29 

V III.—Forests 


11,11 

.... 

13.73 

.... 

21,68 

1X.—Registration 


96 

.... 

1,72 

.... 

1,68 

X.—Tributes from Indian 




88,27 


88,05 

States ». . • 


88,00 

.... 

.... 

Total 


23 . 45 >i 7 

.... 

67.37.45 


79,84,41 

Railways — 







XI. — State Eys. Gross Receipts 

2 

56,30,68 

48,6 

81,82,29 

4 8 >1 

99 , 57*26 

XII — Subsid zed Companies 

76,8 

13.97 

142,4 

24,4! 

113,0 

19,42 

Deduct— 






Working Expenses 

• • • • 

29.35.02 

.... 

65.82,53 

.... 

67,99,00 

Surplus profits pa r d to 






60,00 

Companies.. 


66,13 

.... 

104,09 

.... 

Total 

77 >° 

[ 26,43,50 

191,0 

15,20,08 

161,4 

31.17,68 
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• p XiV— Irrigation ., 

CroS AND lELEGRAPIIS — 

r .j^^rtaiao Postal and Telegraph 
Department — 

Gross receipts 
Deduct—Wo jkirg Expenses 


Ket lcceipts 


indO'European Telegraph 
Department- 

Gross receipts .. 
Deduct—Working Expenses 


Ket receipts 


XVI — Interest receipts 
XVI l TO XXVI— Civil 
Administration 
Currency, Mint and Ex¬ 
change— 

XXViL — Currency 
XX' ill-—Mint 
XXIX— Exchange 


Total 


.... 

5. 9i 

—3.3 

6,99 

-3.0 

7.07 


5.M.89 


8,89,26 


10.9f.i9 

65 ,Q 

4,40,85 

19.9 

8.45.03 

45.5 

g.’fo.io 

65,9 

74.04 

—19,9 

44* 2 3 

—45.5 

1,81,06 

4,8 

24,89 

1,2 

23.84 

3 2 >5 

25,9s 

3»9 

11,58 

4.4 

37.22 

3*5 

36.52 

9 

13.31 

— 3. 2 

—13.98 

29,0 

— 10,54 

241,2 

1.14.3 6 

242,4 

1,16,78 

30,3 

85,82 

1.7 

33.86 

2 

72.15 

2 

86,50 

78,2 

52.44 


4.06,33 

.... 

3.03.13 

.... 

50.97 

2 

14*24 

2 

19.19 

.... 

17.96 

.... 

•. • • 


• • • % 

7S,2 

1.21,37 

2 

4.20,57 

2 

3.22,32 
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Actuals, 1913-14. 

Revised Estimate, 
1921-22. 

Budget Estimate, 
1922-23. 

HEADS OF KEVE 3 SUE. 

England, 

Total 
India and 
' England, 

England, 

Total 
India and 
England, 

England, 

Total 
India and 
England, 

Civil Works 

fid JSCELLANEOUS— XXXIII to 
XXXV 

Military Receipts— 
XXXVI— Ai my 

XXXVI l —Marine 

XXX VIII. — Military Works .. 

£ 

102,6 

351.2 

Rs. 

6,89 

3°*79 

1,80,53 

* 3*43 

n ,49 

£ 

682,8 

2,213,1 

Rs. 

11, 4 6 

7 * 19,45 

7 * 72,54 

46,67 

15,30 

£ 

120,2 

938.0 

Rs. 

10,92 

72,12 

5 * 65,51 

20,23 

15*30 

Total 

35*>2 

2,05,45 

2,213,1 

8.34.51 

938.0 

6,01,04 

Contributions and assign¬ 
ments to the Central Gov¬ 
ernment by Provincial 
Governments .. .. 


9,83 00 


10,01.30 


9.20,65 

TOTAL REVENUE .. 

786,9 

65.77.65 

3*303*3 

T,I4.7l.59 

1,230,8 

1.33.79.08 
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Provincial 

Retrenchment Committees 


REPORT OF THE 

Bengal Retrenchment Committee 

The Report of the Bengal Retrenchment Committee con¬ 
tain 153 pages and is divided into 28 chapters The com¬ 
mittee was appointed by a Resolution of the Government of 
Bengal dated the 13th June 1922. The Report is , unanimous. 

The members of the Committee were S.r Rajendra Nath Muker i 

(President). Mr. Camphell Rhodes, Mr. Surendra N Mahk, Mr 
Abinash Chandra Banerji and Mr. H E. Spry. The terms of 
reference are as follows : — 

“ The Governor m Council desires the committee to make 
recommendations for effecting all possible reductions in the expen¬ 
diture of the local Government. He wishes to leave the committee 
a free hand in their enquiries, but there are certain pom e on w ic 
ho would wolcotno specific recommendations. f nn „M , na 

(1) Assuming the budget for 1922-23 provides for functions 

i.i K i • Ain fViaf the local Government should 

which it ts necessary, or deatrublo, tfiar tue l0C “ l " . 

undertake, could they be carried out at a smaller co .. . 

(2) Having regard to .bo present financial position and outlook, 

is it desirable that any of those functions o ou 

in orte to mn.lpopnl.r to*"*''»[ 
on education, sanitation, agricultuie, end o n . . , ’ 

decided to undertake a greater expansion of the act.v t.e o Govcrn- 
ment than ha. hitherto been possible, would desirable to 

relieve provincial revenues by devolving finafn la p ' 11 ^ 

sibilities on local bodies 1 ” , .. ... , . .. , 

“ It may bo that the committee’s enquiries will lead them to 
recommend changes of policy. The decision as to the action 
to bo taken on such recommendations must re^t with he local 
Government, but the Governor in Council does not wish to limit in 
any way the scope of the committee's investigation, am. it will bo 
open to them to indicate the economies which might fee effected if 
particular policios were adopted, modified, or abandoned. 

The committee received and considered 1<3 written memoranda 
and examined orally 108 witnesses. 

The report is divided into two parti. The former, arranged 
according to the major budget heads, gives the commiktoe a recoin* 

24(a) 
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I 5 i 

rations in respect of individual departments, 


[CAL 

and the 1 



w’.th matters of general application. 

At to the general principles of the recommendations the oom- 
mittee writes : —Of the three specific points referred for our con¬ 
sideration we find some difficulty in differentiating between the 
first two. The only department whose complete abolition we have 
proposed is the Fisheries Department. In other instances we have 
recommended a curtailment of particular activities of an inter¬ 
mediate character, either as being superfluous, or because, in our 
opinion, it is possible to substitute lees costly methods without 
detracting from the efficient discharge of the main functions of 
Government. Thus, while recommending the deprovincialization of 
Government secondary schools for boys, we contemplate, by means of 
grants in-aid, a more effective discharge of the responsibilities of 
Government in secondary education. We regard this os a change of 
method, rather than a curtailment of the functions of Government. 

1 be recommendations of the Committee are given below 
under the heads as given in the Report. 


Chapter II— Land Revenue. 

(a) Land Records. 

With regard to the cost of a major settlement of permanently 
settled estates 5 per cent, of the cost incurred instead of 25 per 
cent, fchould be borne by the Government and 95 per cent, instead 
of 75 per cent, by the landlords and tenants. In the case of 
temporarily settled estates a modification of section 114 of the 
Tenancy Act is recommended thus enabling the Government to 
recover from tenant and settlement holders of the estates a proportion 
of the cost of the preparation of the revision of the record of rights. 
The provisions of section 114 of the Bengal Tenancy Act require 
that no part of the cost should he realized. 

(b) 'Survey Department —The po9t of Director of Survey is 
recommended to be abolished. 

Not Reduction under these two heads is Rs, 4,00,000. 


Chapter III— Excise and Salt. 

Special salt establishment is recommended to be abolishod and 
alf ( 6 Inspectors* 25 Sub Inspectors, 123 petty officers and 
1 33 peons. Nine big boats and five party boats could be dispensed 
with at once.” 

1 he District Excise Service is to revert to the control of the 
J)is ,v ’ t officer ai in 1915, No Inspector is to be placed between 
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mty Collectors and Sub-Inspectors whero tho number of 
does not exceed ten. At present there are 62 Excise Inspec¬ 
tors. The number to be retained is recommended to be 25. 2 

out of tho 3 posts of Deputy Commissioners have been recommended 
for abolition. 

Tho Excise Intelligence Bureau should bo abolished, j he 
Excise Intelligence Gazette “may bo dispensed with 

The Commissioner’s staff is to consist of 2 Inspect ors, 4 Sub- 
Inspectors and a suitable number of subordinates to make special 
enquiries outside Calcutta. 

The post of Superintendent attached to the Intelligence bureau 
should bo abolished. A personal Assistant of tho rank of Deputy 
Collector may be allowed for the Commissioner. 

Tho reward granted to Excise officers has been severely curtailed 
and it is recommended that a sum not excoeding one lakh should be 


§L 


sot apart by the Government. 

The contract contingencies have been reduced by I\s. 20,000 
Net Reduction under this head (Excise and Salt) is Rs. 5,02,000. 


Chapter IV.—Stamps. 

A reduction in the Discount allowed to stamp venders on salo 
of stamp is recommended, 

Chapter V.—Forests. 

The post of Forest Engineer is recommended to bo abolished. 
The Net Reduction estimated is Rs. 8,700. 

Chapter VI.— Registration. 

Tho abolition of the post of Inspector-General of Regbit.it inn 
and tho transfer of the Department to the Commissioner of Excise 
are recommended. 

The posts of Inspectors nave been recommended to be abolished. 
Increaso of fees for copying, registering and searching is mv-m- 
mended. Tho abolition of 12 superfluous Sub Registry i 9 recom¬ 
mended. The Net Reduction estimated under this head is 
Rs. 20,72,660. 


Chapter VII.— Irrigation. 

The recommendations put briefly are ;— 

(a) Each project should be examined in tho light of press i i 
day conditions in order that needless expenditure may bo eliminated. 

(b) l'he tolls and fees should bo revised, and i n ore as d 
wherever possible. We understand that the tolls on the Hijli Tide 1 
canal, for instance, are, on the whole lower now than they were it* 
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We think the receipts could be increased at onco by kg, 



(c) The requirements of the department in staff should bo 
examined, as also the necessity for the numerous launches and boats 
which it maintains. 


(d) The question of maintenance from provincial revenues of 
about 1,000 miles of embankment may be considered, Wo under¬ 
stand that in some instances landlords have been relieved of their 
liability in this matter at a substantial additional charge to tho 

State. 

(e) Drainage schemes, whethor designed to combat malaria, 
or to increase the culturable area, should not be undertaken until 
Bteps have been taken to enforce a proper condition from those who 
will benefit. 

The not reduction offeoted under this head is Rs, 3,50,000, 
This is to be effected by means of an increase on the tolls and rates, 


Chapter VIII. —General Administration. 


(a) Staff and Household of tho Governor, 

The expondituie incurred on the Governor's bodyguard is con¬ 
sidered “ avoidable/' The net reduction estimated is Rs. 1,20,000. 
(b) Members of Council aDd Ministers. 

Reduction of two members in the Executive Council and ono 
Minister is recommended. “For a limited period there is a case 
for a third member of the Executive Couucil of wide administrative 
experience. We would set the end of that period at the end of next 
general election,'’ 

The net reduction estimated is Re 2,16,000. 

(o) Legislative Counoil. 

A suggestion is given to reduce the number of questions asked 
ii« the Council. “No emoluments should attach to tho office of 
T-ieputy President. Overtime allowances of Assistants and typists 
during Council sittings should stop. Tho post of Registrar of tho 
Legislative Dept, has been retained. Charges on conveyance hire 
and oooly hire should be prohibited. The net reduction estimated ia 
Rs. 27,500, 

(d) Tho Secretariat. 

The main proposal in regard to the Secretariat ia that where 
thero are beads of Departments the present duplication of depart¬ 
mental and secretariat establishment and officers should in mos : 
rases be done away with, 

The heads of the following departments are recommended to 
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lirect with the member of Government in charge, and ca 


"the dutios of Secretary to Government. 

(a) Police. 

(b) Medical and Public Health. 

(c) Education. 

(d) Excise and Registration. 

( 0 ) Jails. 

(0 Vetorinary, 



The Departments of Agriculture, co-operative credit and Indus¬ 
tries have been proposod to bo placed under a Development officer 
who should be in direct charge with the Minister-in-charge arid 
perform the duties of Secretary to Government. Amalgamation 
of Revenue Secretariat and Board of Revenue is recommended. 


The Civil Secretariat should comprise the following secretaries— 
Chief Secretary, Financial Secretary, Judicial Secretary, Local Govern¬ 
ment Secretary. The post of Dy. Secretary in the Political and 
Appointment Depts is considered unnecessary. 

As regards Assistant Secretaries “ there iB no nood for one in 
the Judicial Dept, and no justification for paying Rs. 12,000 a month 
for an Assistant Secrotary in tho P.W.D,’ Either the Asst, Secre¬ 
tary or the Personal Assistant to the Chief Engineer in the Irrigation 
and P.W.D. should bo considered sufficient. I he offices of the 
Inspootor-General of Police and the Director of Public Instruction 
are 44 capable of reduction.” The post of Registrars have been re¬ 
commended for abolition. The separato post of Labour Intelligence 
officer under the Commerce Department ‘‘seems to be of doubtful 
nooeuaity.” 


The not reduction is estimated to bo Ra. i,55,900. 


(e) Board of Revenue. 

The net reduction proposed is Ra. 26,000 to jo effected by au 
increase of revenuo under the head “wards general rate” 

(f) Commissioners. 

The posts of Divisional Commissioners are proposed to be 
abolished. The net reduction iB estimated to be Rs. 5,20,000. 

(g) District Administration. 

Tbe chief recommendation in regard to District administration 
is that there should be a readjustment of the cadres of tbe Provincial 
and Subordinate Executives Services. Another ia that t.bo number oi 
orderly peons allowed to District oflicerr should be reduced. 

The net 6aving is estimated to be J s. 4,10,000, ^berefore tbe 
net reduction is estimated to be 4*10,330. 
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Chapter IX.— Administration of Justice 
(a) Civil and Sessions Court. 



The following proposals have been given seriatim for the employ¬ 
ment of a ‘'cheaper agency ” for the administration of justice. 

(a) The enhancement of the powers of all MunsifFs to try suits 
up to R 3 . 2,000 in value and of selected MunsifFs to try suits up to 
Rs. 50,000 in value. 

(b) The hearing by Sub-Judges of insolvency, succession, 
probate, administration and contested will cases. Small succession 
cases might be heard by experienced MunsifFs. 

.(c) Tbe disposal of a larger proportion of Sessions cases by 
Assistant Sessions Judges. Experienced Dy. Magistrates and Sub- 
Judges may be vested with the power. 

10 Additional judgeships and 5 subordinates judgeships and 
have been recommended to be abolished. The appointment of 
honorary MunsifFs is recommended. The number of Civil Courts 
holidays is considered excessive. The strength of the Diet. Judicial 
staff of the Province is determined thus :—21 District and Sessions 
Judges, 15 Assistant Sessions Judges, 40 Subordinate Judges and 
^40 MunsifFs. The reduction is to be gradual. Reduction in the 
payment of diet money, reduction of ministerial staff, and a 25 per 
cent, increase of copying fees in District Courts recommended. 

The net reduction estmated to be Rs. 13,40,700. 


(b) Presidency Magistrates, 

The motor case court is regarded as a “ luxury” and the direct 
telephone line between the Chief Presidency Magistrate and the 
oner of Police is considered to be a ° minor luxury that 
should be dispensed with.” 

The net reduct'on estimated to be R 3 . 17,000. 

( 0 ) Courts of Small Causes, Calcutta. 

t ^6 Judges should be recruited from the Provincial 

Judicial Service. 

The net reduction estimated to be Rs. 4,800. 

(d) Jjegal Remembrancer. 

Paynunt should be made by the Eastern Bengal Railway for 
'•gal advice given by the Legal Adviser. The Government of India 
should recoup the local Government for the expense occasioned by 
rbe appearances of the Deputy Legal Remembrancer in the marine 
Court. As regards tb; fees to pleaders iu criminal cases in ':hj 
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aasil there might he some saving if Court Inspectors were better 
ipperl for this work and also if in the smaller casos junior and not 
Benior pleaders are engaged. 

The uet reduction estimated is Rs. 1,500. 


Chapter X. 

Jails. 

There are 5 central, 24 District and 58 subsidiary jails in the 
Province. The conversion of many of the District Jails into subsi¬ 
diary jails, and the provision of more Central jails would probably 
lead to an ultimate saving- The total number of convicts admitted 
to the jails in the year 1921 was 28,217. Of these 15,455 were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonments not exceeding 3 months, and 
7,975 to terms not exceeding one month. If these very large number 
of short sentences could be materially reduced, the interests of 
economy and the views of modern penologists would both be met. 

The number of under-trial prisoners admitted during the year 
1921 was 40,127 and the average period of detention was in Sessions 
cases 39’5S days, and in other cases 19 62 days. Any measure that 
would reduce the number of undertrials and decrease the period of 
detention would effect economy in the jails Department, The manu¬ 
facturing activities of the Department are on a considerable scale. 
The “ greatest need” here is for a detailed audit to safeguard the 
proper disposal of so large a sum of money. 

Chapter— XI, 

(A) Bengal Police, 

The following are the main recommendations :— 

(1) Training College at Sardah should be closed except for 
training of Constables. 

(2) River police to be retained but its strength should be 
reduced and one-third of the launches, floating stations and other 
craft should be laid up. 

(3) The strength of the Railway Police is to be reduced. 

( 4 ) Military Police or the Eastern Frontier Rifles i 8 to be 
retained, 

(5) Buxar Duars Detachment for guarding the Bhutan Frontier 
is to bo reduced. 

(6) Armed Reserve not to bo increased. 

(7) Band and pipes of Military Police to be dispensed with. 

(8) Iu the Intelligence Branch the Central Intelligence staff ia 
to be reduced by tho abolition of the posts of Deputy Inspector- 
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‘al and two Deputy Superintendents and the reduction ofThtT 
>er of Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Head Constables from 34 
to 25 and the number of Constables from 82 to 36. The post of a 
special Superintendent should also be abolished. 

(9) The District Intelligence Staff is of doubtful necessity. 

(10; I he permanent staff of the Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment is to be reduced in the following manner : — 

(a) Deputy Inspector-General to be abolished. 

(b) The two Deputy Superintendents to be abolished. 

(c) Of 24 Inspectors 9 are to be abolished. 

(d) Of 11 Sub-Inspectors 5 are to be abolished. 

e) The 6 Assistant Sub-Inspectors are all to be abolished, and 

0) The Constables are to be reduced from 36 to 21. 

(11) lhe Police Stations are to be amalgamated so as to reduce 
the exia*ing number by 200. 

(12) AH posts created since 1912 are to bo abolished. 

(13) 38 posts of Circle Inspectors are to be abolished. 

(14) Assistant Superintendents are to be replaced by Deputy 
superintendents in some Districts, failing which the entire cadre of 
Deputy Superintendent is to bo abolished. 

(15) Additional Superintendents are to bo abolished except 
where unavoidable. 

(10) Sub-Divisional charge is to be givon to Inspectors who 
should have gazetted ranks. 

(17) Of 5 Range Deputy Inspectors General 2 are to be abolished 

(18) In the Inspector-General’s office one post of Assistant 
Inspector-General is to bo abolished. 

^ (19) All special Duty Allowance attached to the Intelligence 

Branchy and the Criminal Investigation Department should bo 
discontinued. 

The Net Reduction estimated under this head is Rs. 26,28,800. 


B. Calcutta Police. 

The following are the important recommendations :— 

^ 7 Deputy Commissioners 2 should be abolished and ol 
lo Assistant Commissioners 7 should be abolished. 

w Reporting centres to be roduced from 12 to 5 in the city. 

) The Suburban Stations are to be reduced from 6 to 3. 
f non ^ k 0 Posts are to be reduced, thus effecting a reduction 

°* ; yiP afro * °oostubleg and corresponding number of sergoaute. 

(5/ In the city propor 4 inspoctora and 12 Sub-Inspoctors should 
be diGuenBed with at once. 

(b) Staff of the Special Branch should be roduced by one-third* 
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Tho cost of tho Port Polico should be borne one-fifth by me 
ernment and four-fifths by the Port Commissioners instead of the 
present ratio three tenths to seven-tenths. 

( 8 ) The allowances now given to the officers and men of the 
Detective Department should be withdrawn. 

(9) The clothing should be reduced by 25 per cent. 

(10) The pay of tho Calcutta Police Sub-Inspector should be 
reverted to tho former scale of Rs. 125 to Rs. 175. 

(11) Tho number of Inspectors should be reduced and should 
not exceed 15 per cent, of the combined strength of Sub-Inspectors 
and sergeants. 

(12) A maximum allowance as house rent should be fixed for 
the officers according to their grade. 

The total reduction on the Polico is proposed to be Rs, 34,42,300, 


Chapter xii. 

(A) Education (Transferred) 

The following are the main recommendations — 

(1) Guru Training Schools are to be abolished. 

(2) Sub Inspectors and Assistant Sub-Inspectors to inspect 
elementary schools are to be abolished. 

(3) District and Sub-Divisional Inspectors to be rotainod. 

(4) Normal Schools to be abolished. # 

(5) Government High Schools to bo deprovinciahsed, or made 
over to local bodies or committees. 

( 6 ) High Schools for girls to be retained. 

(7) Middle Schools to be made over to local bodies or 
Committees. 

( 8 ) Training Colleges are to be abolished. 

(9) Government Arts Colleges to bo deprovincialieed except 
the Presidency Colloge. 

(10) The teaching staff of tho Presidency Colloge is to be 
reduced and 6 I. E. S. men should be retained instead of the present 
number of 14 and tho tuition fees of the students should be 
increased by 50 p.c. 

(11) Tho post of Additional Inspectors, 9 in number Rhould bo 
abolished. 

(12) The post of 5 Assistant Inspectors for Mahomedan Educa¬ 
tion and that of the Assistant Director of Public Instruction for 
Mahomedan Education should bo abolished. 

(13) The 2 Inspectresses and 12 Assistant Inspectresses should 
all bo abolished. 

25 
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J!4) The post of Divisional Inspectors should bo retaine! 


j(qt 

uneWol^ 


'present 1 . e, 
Education. 


til) the constitution of the Board cf secondary 


(15) The Head quarters staff cf the Education Department 
should be one instead of two, as at present, aud the Director of 
Public Instruction is to be the Secretary to the Government. 

(16) The buildings should be unpretentious and the P. W. D. 
and Public Health Department should exercise only advisory 
functions. 


(17) The annual grant to the Dacca University should be 
reduced from 5 to 4 lakhs of rupees and greater economy should 
be exercised by the reduction of the staff and the raising of 
tuition fees. 


(18) No recommendation is made as regards the Calcutta 
University which does not receive a consolidated grant. 

The Net Reduction estimated under this head is Rs. 29,73,800. 


B. Education (Reserved) 

The following are the main recommendations 

(1) The expenditure on European children is justified, but that 
on Anglo-Indian children is not so justified. The Committee, 
however, make no recommendation. 

Chapter XIII.—Medical 

The following are the important recommendations :— 

(!) As a beginning, the Civil Surgeoncies now reserved for 
the Indian Medical Service should be reduced from 16 to II ; later 
on with the increased Indianisation of the services the need for 
European medical officers in the mofussil districts will decrease. 

ihe Indian medical officers who replace them should be 
organised on a provincial basis. 

(2) The posts reserved for the I. M. S. in Calcutta should not 

. ' c ducr !, The appointment of honorary surgeons and physicians 

a tue Calcutta hospitals should be made with as little delay as 

8 r , chairs of 2nd physicians and 2nd Surgeons at the 

Medical college may be filled up in this manner. 

(3) Military Assistant Surgeons should be replaced by civil 
Assistant Surge on 8, and Assistant Surgeone should be replaced by 
bun Assistant Surgeons wherever possible. In the matter of duty 
a!: r l ooal allowances, economy should be effected forthwith. 

U The hostels should not be a charge on provincial revenues. 

ihe Net Reduction estimated under this hoad is Rs 3,45,600 
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Chapter XIV. — Public Health 



(a) Public Health Branch 

Tho following arc the important recommendations - 

(1) Posts of Local Assistant Directors should be abolished. 

(2) School hygiene branch to be abolished. 

(3) There should be one Director and 3 Assistant Directors. 

(7) Engineering Branch 

(1) Chief Engineer should be succeeded by an officer ou 

lower pay. . 

(2) A Personal Assistant to Chief Engineer is not necessary ana 

the staff should bo reduced. 

Tho Not Reduction estimated is Rs. 1,50,000. 


Chapter XV.—Agriculture etc 
(a) Civil Veterinary Department 
Eight Posts of Inspectors have been recommendod to be abolished 
and throe poBts of Deputy-Superintendc ts retained on reduced 
salary of Rs. 200—500 instead of the present scale of Rs. 250—750 
which is considered to be “unnecessarily gonerous. 

The Permanent Principal of tho Veterinary College is an expen¬ 
sive officer. Ou hie retirement the number of Imperial Officers 
should bo three only—one the Principal of the College and Advise r 
to Government, one tho Superintendent of Veterinary work 
throughout tho proviuce, aud ono tho second officer at tho college. 

The Veterinary College “appears to bo somewhat extravagantly 
run. The superior staff is not excessive, but the Deputy Superin¬ 
tendents should be ou a scale of pay of Rs. 200 to 500. I ho menial 
establishment of 97 is certainly extravagant and should be suscepti¬ 
ble of considerable reduction. The post of Record supplier ia 
unnecessary. The lading school should bo abolished. 

Government stipends in addition to tho stipends granted by 
District boards bhould be stopped. The Hostel feeo should cover 
the expenditure. 

(b) Agriculture. 

The functions of this department comprise roaearch experiment, 
demonstration and propaganda. 

The following recommendations are made : 

(l) Research staff to be reduced as follows 

(a) Economic Botanists to be reduced from 2 to 1, 

Laboratory Assistants to be reduced from 3 to 1, 

(c) Field Assistants be reduced from 4 to 2, and 
\d) Fieldmen ba reduced from 3 to 2. 
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(a) Of the supervising staff 2 out of 5 Deputy Direc 1 
are to be abolished and they should be members of a 
provincial service and paid as such. 

(b) The two Superintendents of farms are to be abolishod. 

(c) Demonstrators for the farms should be reduced from 
137 to 60. 


(3) Posts of Superintendents and District Agricultural officer 
to be abolished. 

(4) An agricultural College in Bengal to train officers for the 
department is not required. 

(5) Of the two secondary agricultural schools at Dacca and 
Chinsura, one is to be abolished. 

(6) Proposed elementary agricultural schools are not necessary. 

(7) 113 clerks for the preparation of tte jute forecast should 
be reduced as much as possible. 

(8) Contingent expenditure at farms to bo reduced from 
Rs« 1,85,000 to not more than Rs. 1,50,000. 

(9) The temporary staff is not necessary. 

(10) The Agricultural Journal is to be discontinued. 

(11) The three departments of agriculture, co-oporativo crodit 
and development of small industries should be under a single 
administrative head. He would require a Registrar of Co-oporativo 
Societies and a Director of Industries and no separate Dfrector of 
Agriculture. The present post of Director of Agriculture would bo 
abolished. 

Under this head the Net Reduction expected is Rs. 2,83,100. 

(c) Sericulture. 

instead of seeking to teach the professional rearer how to 
produce disease-free seeds the reversion to former pratico of pro¬ 
ducing disease-free seeds and selling it to “ selected ” rearers Is 
recommended and 75 per cent, of the expenditure incurred in this 
connection is expected to be recovered in receipts. The nurseries 
should be made self-supporting as regards the supply of mulberry 


. ^ permanent posts of Superintendent of aoHotdturo 

mioi that ef the aoriculturul research expert are considered respee- 
uve!y to oe superfloue.” and of “little, if any, practical value ” 
The subordinatestaff under each of them is, therefore, not nectary. 

Instead of a Sill. Committee’’ which has not met for at leuat 
f C tho appointment of e strong advisory committee am’ 

.ho olbsoat co-oporation with the Industry are indispeosible. 

ifto net reduction is estimated to be Ke. 71Q.OOO Goverumon 
.h/0pr*rttti$Bt ibould be required to pay for all aei vioes rendered to 
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college at the usual rates. Fees oi all classes should 
od by one-third. 

Tho net reduction proposed is estimated to be Rs. 1,12.550. 



(d) Co-operative Societies. 

The following recommendations are made :— 

(1) The posts of Inspectors should be abolished. 

(2) Of the total expenditure on Audit, one half of the cost of 
audit of societies less than 18 months old should be borne by 
Government, and the remainder apportioned between the societies 
who aro liable to pay. 

(3) Assistant registrars should bo Auditors primarily and they 
should supervise the work of the auditors. There should be one 
post for each division instead of two as at present. 

(4) A Deputy Registrar is necessary. 

(5) The personal Assistant to the Registrar should be on a pay 
equivalent to the pay of a Sub-Deputy Collector. 

(6) Assistant Registrars should be on the same pay as is fixed 
for the provincial executive service. 

(7) Duty allowances to the Assistant Registrars and porsonal 
assistant should cease. 

(8) Assistant Registrars should have no tour clerks. 

(9) The post of Registrar should be held by an officer of pro 
vinoial service rank. 

(10) The department has a steam launch the ‘blanche/ It is 
not required. There is also a department motor car, whose running 
expenses amount to Rs. 300 per month. The car should be sold. 

(11) Inspectors on liquidation work should realise their pay 
and allowances from the assets. 

(12) Government should not meet a part of the cost of 
management of Calcutta Milk Union. 

(13) Travelling allowances to honorary organisers should 
be curtailed. 

Tho Net lieduotion estimated iB Rs. 2,66,600. 

Chapter XVI.— Industries- 
(a) Development of Industries. 

Tho following aro tho rnaiu rooomum mint ion.— 

Government technical School at Kangpur, Bari sal ami Bogra 
should bo deprovincitllzod, (2) Commercial luatituto to get 
Ra. 15,000 grant, (3) The weaving Institute of Seromporo to ho 

retained. One t m ol yuv.rintoiitloiK textile DoaioUMratorn 

shcala be abolished. Stipends of studenta should bo abolished. 
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He Survey School at Comilla should be abolished. (5) 
foment School of Art should be self-supporting, the fees of 
Students should be doubled and the post of Vice principal should be 
abolished. (6) The posts of Director and Deputy Director should 
bo held by one officer on Rs. 1000 a month and the posts of industrial 
chemist and industrial Engineer are to be abolished, Superintendents, 
having to do their work. The ministerial establishment to be 
reduced to 10 clerks. 

(V) Loans to bo given to small industries. 

The net reduction estimated under this head is Rs. 31,4,300. 

(b) Fisheries. 

The abolition of this Department is recommended. 

The net reduction estimated under this head is Rs. 82,000. 


Chapter XVII— Miscellaneous Departments. 

Trade Statistics—The registration of traffic should be disconti" 
nued, and the whole of the staff employed in the collection of internal 
trade statistics should be abolished. 

Boilers Commission—No charge should be made to provincial 
revenue on this account. 

Smoke Nuisance Commission—The Chief Inspector should be 
Secretary to the Commission aDd a small income should be obtained 
by charging fees for the passing of plana for installations for testing 
nud also for giving advice. 

Rent Controller's Office should pay its own way. 

Total saving and increa r e of revenue under these heads estimat¬ 
ed at Rs. 80,000. 


Chapter XVIII— Civil Works. 

I he Public Works Department should confine itself to work 
which ca )not be discharged either by private enterprise or through 
tbQ a SQi ( y of district boards and municipalities. The elaborate 
°. f ^counts and checks presented by the Public Works Code 
3 ou I! r avoided. Now original buildings of an estimate ] cost of 
8houId be con rt ruc ted under the supervision of an 
arcnttect. Those costing less should be constructed by heads of 
epar raents, technical advice and supervision in the mofussil being 
e'Vn » ^ j i' ' 8tncfc Engineer. The stores Department should be 
purch * 80 of materials permitted. In the Publio 
. 6 Dep ait meat, besides the architect and his staff there should 

a staff of two Superintending engineers, six to eight 

rctaE E,“ 8.o“oo“ d * ™ 
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Chapter XIX— Stationery and Printing. 

*ith regard to the consumption of stationery (he articles should 
be standardised and local officers should not be given the optiou to 
purchase more expensive qualities. All emergent aud supplementary 
estimates should be forbidden. In the purchase of country stationery 
a reasonable yearly maximum should be fixed. Iu the Presses direct 
purchase of paper from Europe and America should be encouraged. 
Unnecessary printing should be avoided and the Departments should 
be charged for their printing. The number of forms should be 
reduced. 

Total reduction estimated—Rs, 2,10,000. 


Chapter XX— Devolution of Financial Powers to Local 
Authorities. 

The first duties of Government, viz , to give security, enforce 
law and order, collect public revenue and provide efficient judiciary 
and magistracy, should be carried out at a minimum cost. The cost 
in the Transferred Departments should be reduced. If it is decided 
to incur large expenditure on education, sanitation, agriculture and 
other similar purpose the necessary funds should be obtained by 
devolving financial powers and responsibilities on local bodies. In 
dealing with agriculture agencies should be eliminated. The District 
officer should give effect to the wishes of the District Board unless 
be considered they conflicted with the orders of the Government. 


Chapter XXII,— Indianisation of Services. 

Some advance beyond the present position in the direction of 
increased Iudianization is possible in all services without impairing 
the character and efficiency of the administration. In the Indian 
Police Service and the Indian Civil Service, the advance must bo 
slow, the judicial service might be Indianized by tho recruitment in 
future of non-Europeans only. In the Indian Medical Service and 
tho Imperial Forest Service European officers will be necessary for 
aome time to come. In tho Education Dept, certain posts should be 
reserved for Europeans, but with these exceptions, complete lndianisa- 
tion seems desirable. Indianisation of the services should proceed 
on provincial rather than on All-India linos. Tho recruitment of 
Indians on the present terms to tho All India Services should cease, 
and such Indianisation as may bo determined on should be v ado 
from the standpoint of provincial conditions. 
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Chapter XXII.— Pay of the Services. 

Jo general alteration in the pay of the All-India Services is 
proposed. In the case of European officers no reduction would be 
possible without seriously affecting recruitment. If Indians are 
recruited to the All-India services, there should be an adjustment 
of pay to ensure that an Indian officer is paid substantially lower 
rotes than a European officer. In services other than the All-India 
services and as regards individual posts held by Indians, an all round 
reduction of pay is called for. A? a general measure of economy the 
following percentage of reductions to all-officers not mombers of 
All-India Services and not employed on specific contracts 
recommended. 

1. Rs. 250 or less ••• ••• ••• 

More than Ra. 250 and not less than R 9 . 500••• 

More than Rs. 500 and not less than Rs. 1,000 
More than Rs. 1000 and not less than Rs. 1,500 
More than Rs. 1,500 and not less than Rs. 2,000 


the 

are 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


0. More than Rs. 2,000 
Existing pay should not be reduced, but 


mi 

5 p.c, 

10 p.c. 

15 p.c. 

25 p.c, 

..33 1-3 p.c, 
increments should be 


withheld till au advance is permissible under the new time scale 
of pay. 

Inspectors of excise should not get more pay than Inspectors of 
Police, The maximum pay of Munaiffs should not exceed Rs. GOO, 
and their pay on confirmation should not exceed Rs. 300. 

There should be two grades of service in each branch of the 
administration, a provincial aud a subordinate. The provincial 
service should embrace posts of district rank. The following scale 
of pay has been recommended a9 suitable for the provincial judicial 
and police services:— 

(a) Judicial . 

( 1) Rs. 275 on confirmation. 

(2) Rs. 275 to 750 Rs. a9 a judicial officer of less than district 


rank. 


(D 

( 2 ) 

rank. 

(3) 

As 


^3) Rs. 900 to Rs, 1,250 as an Assistant Sessions Judge. 

Rs. 1,000 to 1,500 as a District and Sessions Judge. 

(b) Police. 

Rs. 200 on confirmation. 

Re. 200 to Rs. 650 as a police officer of les 3 than district 


R 3 . 800 to Rs. 1250 as a Superintendent of Police. 

. r ®£*rdn the Subordinate Services, the highesc pay on eon- 
nrmaaoj should be Rs. 175 and the maximum pay of the services 
500. Recruitment to the services should bo generally direct. 


V -US',-,, 
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reduction expected—Rs, 900,000. 

iapter XXIII— Holidays, Leave and Hill Exodus. 

Government holidays should be restricted to public holidays, 
These amount to 81 day9 in the year including Sundays. 

As regards leave, the general principle should be that there 
should be only one month's leave in the year. Except for special 
reasons no leave should be granted to inferior Government Servants 
if extra cost is entailed thereby. The etrength of the future cadres 
should be based on more moderate leave rules. 

In the matter of the Hill exodus, the needs of administration 
would be met by the Members and Ministers being in Darjeeling 
for 2 or 3 weeks in the middle of the Governor's stay to attend 
meetings of the whole Government and of the Executive Council. 
The Secretaries, heads of Departments and their staffs should remain 
in Calcutta. 


Estimated reduction—Rs. 2,10,000. 

Chapter XXIV-— Travelling and other Allowances 

For railway journeys, the rule now in force in the Bombay 
Presidency should be adopted and instead of two faros, an officer 
should get If fares. The rule by which the mileage is earned for 
distances by road in excess of 20 miles should be cancelled. An in¬ 
crease in the daily travelling rato not exceeding 25 should be made. 
Where special conveyance is necessary, a special monthly conveyance 
allowance should be made in addition to the travelling allowance. 
As regards the four grades into which Government servants are 
classified for the purpose of calculating travelling allowances, no 
member of a provincial service should be placed in the first grade 
unless he is occupying a post of at least district rank and is in 
receipt of a pay of not less than Rs. 800. 

In the case of officers who are engaged on duties requiring 
constant touring, a fixed monthly travelling allowance has been 
recommended. 

An officer who deliberately sets out to make profit from travel¬ 
ling allowances should suffer exemplary punishment. 

All these proposals should apply to members of the Legislative 
Council. 

Net reduction estimated—Rs, 7,00,000. 

Chapter XXV— Floating Craft, 

The province should be divided into two divisions, east and 
went, and tbo launches of each division should be placed in the 
charge of an officer working under the direct control of the Marine 
25(a) 
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l^arfment. In each division there should bo control sta\ToJ _ 

launches should be in charge of a * ghat serang,’ responsible to 
tnTcori ioiling officer. The result will be a reduction in the number 
of launches and of the establishment to a working minimum ; the 
vessels would be in charge of experienced officers and would be better 
cared for. 

The purchase of stores should be made in bulk for each division 
on the basis of the annual requirements of all the floating craft. 

The expenditure on maintenance charges should be considerably 
reduced if motor launches could be substituted for steam launches. 
Estimated net reduction—Rs. 2,00,000. 

Chapter XXVI— Rented Buildings and Telephones. 

(a) Rented Buildings. — 

The total amount of rent paid by the Local Governments for 
residential and office buildings is approximately Rs. 13 lakhs, of 
which the Police Department is responsible for over Rs. 8 lakhs. 

r° reduce the cost, it is the proper oourse for Government, by 
means of a loan, to undertake the construction of the necessary 
departmental offices in the mofusBil. 

In Calcutta, there should be some standard for regulating the 
amount of accommodation admissible and there should be a con¬ 
trolling authority to ensure that a department does not hire a 
building in an unnecessarily expensive thoroughfare. As instances 
of extravagance the following are mentioned. The officos 
of tho Executive Engineer, Khulna Division, and of the Executive 
Engineer, Grand Trunk Canal, are located in Bowbazar Street at a 
monthly rental ,of Rs. 1023. The Inspector of Schools, Presidency 
DLn, and his Subordinate Inspecting officers occupy premises in 
Dalhousia Square at a mothly rental of Rs. 2,814. Tho Inspectress 
of Schools, Presidency and Burdwan Division is aho located in 
Dahousie Square and pays a rent of Rs. 621 a month. The Inspcc- 
i ! ^ ur °P ean Schools has his office in Humayon Place and pays 
ti. a month for it. The rent of the office of the Director of 
V£? ys ln ^nntick Street is Rs. 2500 a month, and the Industries 
»>' P - 0C f?no y a ! )uildiflg in ^ rfl0 School Street at a monthly rental 
v / r n , a *i eas ^ one-third of which has never been occupied. 
Telephones. 

in h/ are telephones in use in Government offices and 130 

r( 8i( rTSr 0f 0fficer8, 0f tbese 25 office telephones and 47 
rtsidonfcal telephones are necessary. 

three f!r mnlfTT 0 ? offioes - other than Writers’ Buildings, where 
, ' l0 ’ e Phones are in use, a small exchange would bo less 

t i an separate direct connections. A further reduction of 
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epdtyture would bo effected by following the ordinary bu^ 
of having a small exchange in Writers* Buildings. 

' AT efc reduction estimated—Rs. 1,26,500. 

Chapter XXVIII— Contingencies. 



There is room of considerable reduction, if heads of Depart 
ments exercise proper control. Contingent allotments should be 
regulated so as allow as little margin a 9 possible for extravagance. 
Personal financial responsibility for improper or wasteful expenditure 
should bo enforced. 

Net reduction oxpected to be Rs. 10,00.000. 

Chapter XXVIII— General. 

There is ample room of a detailed and systematic overhauling 
of the whole machinery of Government. Unnecessary work should 
be eliminated and officers should be instructed to scrutinize the 
work of their offices in detail. In doing this they should be un¬ 
fettered by the orders and instructions on which tho work now rests. 
The strength of the establishments should be determined anew, and 
the greatest caution should be exercised it sanctioning future addi¬ 
tions to establishments. As regards present incumbents, exca pt in 
case of those whose service conditions are regulated by cove unt or 
contract, the Government should not divest itself of the right to dis¬ 
charge those whose services circumstances have rendered superfluous 


APPENDIX. 

The following is an abstract of the reductions recom¬ 
mended— 

Major survey and settlement—Estimated inorease of revenue 
Rs. 4,00,000. 

Excise and Salt — Savings Rs. 5,02,200. 

Forests—Savings 8,700. 

Registration — Savings 72,660, Estimated increase of revenue 
Rs. 20,00,000. 

Irrigation — Estimated inorease of revenue Rs. 3,50,000. 

General Administration — 

Staff and Household of the Governor —Savings Rs. 1,20,000, 
Members of Council and Ministers —Savings Rs, 2,16,000. 
Legislative Council—Savings Rs. 27,500. 

Secretariat—Savings Rs. 4,55,900. 

Board of Revenue —Savings Rs. 25,000. 

Divisional Commissioners—Savings Re. 5,20,000. 

District Administration—Savings Ra. 4,10,000, 
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Administration of Justice — 

i) and Sessions Courts—Savings Rs. 11,00,700, Estimated 
increase of revenue Rs. 1,90,000. 

Presidency Magistrates—Savings Rs'. 17,000. 

Courts of Small Causes—Savings Rs. 4,800. 

Legal Remembrancer—Savings Rs, 1,500. 

Police . 

Bengal Police—Savings Rs. 26,28,800. 

Calcutta Police—Savings Rs. 8,13,500. 

Education (transferred )— Savings Rs. 35,98,800 : Lobs of Income 
Es. 6,25,000. 

Medical—Savings Rs. 2,95,500, Estimated increase of revenue 
Rs. 50,000. 

Public Health branch—Savings Rs. 2,70,000. 

Engineering branch—Savings Rs. 75,600. Estimated increase 
of revenue Rs. 75,000. 




Agriculture .— 

Civil Vetorinnry Department—Savings Es. 95,550, Estimated 
increase of revenue 18,000. 

A gricui ;ure—Savings Rs. 2,92,300, Loss of income Rs. 800. 
Sericulture savings Rs. 19,000, Estimated increase of revonuo 
Es. 52,000. 

Co-operative Societies—Savings Es. 2,66,600. 

Industries,'— 


-Savings Rs. 3,07,300, Estimated 


80,000. 


Development of Industries- 
iocroase of revenue Rs. 7,000. 

Fisheries—Savings Rs, 82,000. 

Miscellaneous Department —Savings Rs. 

Civil Works—Savings Rs. 8,00,000. 

Stationery and Printing—Savings Rs. 2,10,000. 

I of the service—Savings Rs. 9,00,000 

Holidays, leave, and the hill exodus—Savings Rs. 2,10,000. 

ravelling and other allowances—Savings Rs, 7,00 000 
Floating craft— Savings Rs. 2,00,000. ’ 

>!!!l k ' kllD8 ^" d telephones—Savings Rs. 1,26,500. 

Vv f ' n , 8enciea -—Savings Rs. 10,00,000. 

t' oi»£T^ aving8 Es - 1.65,00,710, 

ioXmTs E fZoo. “ SVSNVe ** 3, - 4W0( >' 

Net reduction— Rs. 1 , 90 , 25 , 910 . 

i "- TO 
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following are excerpts from the main Report on sot 
^/important points,— 

Governor’s Body-Guard 


SL 


The expenditure on the Body Guard establishment amounts to Re. 1,20,000 
a year. Apart from sentry duty at Government House the Body Guard are 
used on two ceremonial occasions in the year. The Committee considers this 
expenditure is avoidable. Net reduction—Rs. 1,20,000. 

Present Strength of Government. 

The present Government, which consists of four Members of Council an i 
three Ministers, has been widely described as uunecresarily large. It has been 
pointed out that in pre-reform days the Government consisted of the Governor 
and three Members cf Council, and that admitting the increase of work resulting 
from the new constitution, and from an enlarged and more active legislature, 
the increase of the Members of Government by four appears to he without 
justification. 

The Committee think it necessary to do more than state that a Government 
of seven is not justified by the work that has to be done. Tnere is no dispute 
on this point, the difference of opinion arises as to the extent of the reduction, 
It is not easy to estimate the increase of work since the pre-reform days of a 
Government of three, but the factors making for an increase are fairly clear. 
Tho first is tho increased complexity of the form of Government under the new 
constitution and the material inroad made on the time of Members of Govern¬ 
ment by the more protracted sittings of the Legislative Conned. Another factor 
io the altered situation in regard to finance. The loca. Government has now to 
&tand on its own legs in this matter, to develop its own resources, and to dt vise 
a constructive financial policy embracing taxation and loars. A lurthcr consi¬ 
deration is that in pro-reform days the Governor had personal charge of certain 
branches of work This is not now possible, and its effect ’ as to be accounted 
for. 

The Committee is of opinion that there is ample justification for a Govt, 
of four, consisting of two Members of Council, one of whom should be a non- 
official, and two Ministers, and we regard this as the normal and proper strength 
of the local Government. We recognize, however, that the consideration and 
adoption of oar recommendations will provide- at first additional work in all 
branches of the administration, and we consider that, fo* a limited period, there, 
is a ease for a third Member of the Executive Council of wide administrative 
experience. We would set the end of that period after we consider conditions 
should have reached the normal and a Government of four Bhould suffice. 

Net reduction Re. 2,16,000. 


Legislative Council. 

The present legislative Council, aB the first enlarged Council under the new 
constitution, has t>hown a natural but considerable appetite for information. 
A very largo nutoour of questions are asked at each m.tiBion, a i the work 
involved in the preparation of replies is, we are tMd, considerable in all depart¬ 
ments of Government, The amount of money consumed in the preparation of 
answers to questions, and in the printing, and circulation of them is also 
considerable. The Council has moved in this matte* itself in the direction of 
^outriding tho number of qui-.Btions whioh any one im uib r may a«i in a ecatmm. 
Itmt this would have a goo^ effect we have no doubt, but we think it would 
probably result in a owmbv; who has himself reached the limit of, the number 
of que&tione flowed pewing on further queitione to other raemh»ri who u&v: 
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argtn left. The tendency, in fact, would be to make the maximnn 
We have a suggestion to oiler which we think places the matter 
Mftef footing. The Council, as a bod y, has the right to require an answer to 
any question, and to any number or questions, whatever amount of work and 
expenditure may be involved. But neither an individual member, nor a tmall 
minority of the members should have this right. The proper test, we think, is 
whether or not an appreciable number of the members desire to have a question 
answered. In this view, we consider the best course would be for the President 
to be given power to refuse to admit a question either on the ground that the 
importance of the information when obtained would not justify the labour or 
expense involved in answering the question, or because the question is not one 
of general interest to the Council. We suggest that this power should be freely 
used. A member aggrieved by a decision ot the President in this matter, should, 
we think, have the right to require the President to put it to the Council, and 
if a certain proportion of the non-official members, which we would put at one 
third, expressed themselves in favour of the question it should be admitted, 
otherwise the decision of the President should prevail. There would be no debate 
on this point, the question would merely be put. We believe that this sugges¬ 
tion offers the best solution of the matter, and that, while preserving the right 
of the Council to obtain such information as it may desire to have, it would 
enable many superfluous questions to be eliminated, and prevent unnecessary 
work and expenditure. 

The Deputy-President. 


We think no emoluments should attach to the office of Deputy-PreBideut. 
The duties of the Deputy-President will normally be light, and the dignity and 
importance of the office are, in themselvep, a sufficient return to any member 
who may be elected to it. 

Conveyance Hire. 

The expenditure on gbari and cooly hire is considerable. The former is 
explained on the ground that assistants often have to work late in office, on 
occasions until 9 or 10 p.m., and it is considered desirable to enable them to 
reach their homes as quickly as possible. It is recognized that there are a few 
occasion in the year when the Legislative Department is pressed but they are 
certainly few, and it seems to us to be wrong to give overtime allowances and 
also guar’ hire to an assistant who is detained late. We find that conveyance 
hire hub been paid even when the Council was not in session. We have referred 
to thiB matter in the chapter on contingencies, and we feel it is so liable to abuse 
that the payment of ghan hire should cease altogether, except when an assistant 
c summoned from his house on urgent business out of office hours. ' Kven then, 
tram fare would be sufficient unless the matter were so urgent that a quicker 
mean8 of conveyance was imperative. 

The expenditure on cooly hire in this department has averaged over Rs. 120 
a month in the current year. 

Minor or detailed head.-Savings—Legislative Council Es. 20,000, Deputy, 
i resident Rs. 5,000, Legislative Department Rs. 2 500, Total Re. 27,000 and net 
reduction Rs. 27,500. 


Commissioners 

. V n f Moat difficult mattrra we have had to consider is the question of 

' * abolition of fc he poBt of Divisional Commissioner. It is a long-atauding 
qur ,‘ tion that has been brought nbo apfcal prominence in the last two yeaTS, 
anu, u we may judge from the evidence received by us, without decreasing the 
widespread opinion in favour of abolition. 
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ye. ieel that, in Bpite of its age, tho po9t of Divisional Commissioner,^ 
aisriative authority of an intermediate character between the diBe 
Government, requires justification. It ib true that it is convenient for 
Government to have five senior officers who can take a comprehensive view of 
conditions over a wide a*ea, and who can consolidate the mass of information 
that District Officers are now required to supply. But we are not convinced 
that this is necessary, or that it would not be better for Government to be in 
more direct touch with District Officers by whom the work is actually done. 
We feel that where advice is received by Government from a Commissioner in 
regard to district work, it amounts at best to a second opinion. 

Our conclusion in this matter is that while Commissioners do useful woik, 
Hh distribution among other officers in the way we have suggested would lead to 
no appreciable loss of efficiency. The position of District Officers would be 
strengthened, and their responsibility less obscured if there were no Com¬ 
missioners. On the other hand we feel that the office of Commissioner is 
declining in usefulness and prestige and that, in the conaitions that now prevail, 
its further decline is inevitable. We recommend that the post of Divisional 
Commissioner be abolished. If this is done there would be a case, we think, 
for raising three posts of district officers above the time-scale, on a special pay 
of Rs. 3,000 a month. The net reduction will be Rs. 5,20,000. 


The Calcutta Police Courts. 

The opinion we have formed, after carefully considering the evidence we 
have received, i8 that a radical change in the organization and administration 
of the Calcutta Police Courts is required. The impreBBion we have gained 3 
that the administration of criminal justice in Calcutta is poor, and that heroic 
measures will be necessary to raise it to a satisfactory level. 

One of the first needs is a central criminal cmiTt. The division of work 
between Bankhall Street and Jorabagan makes fo* duplication of staff, insuffi¬ 
cient supervision, and undesirable delays. We suggest that the present buildings 
of the Imperial Bank if they become available might be suitable, failing which 
the erection of a budding near Central Avenue would probably be most 
convenient. 

The requirement of honorary magistrates is not satisfactory. There are 
nevertheless rfl honorary magistrates of whom 21 are on the non-effective list, 
and many do not attend regularly. We consider that honorary magistrates 
should not hold office as long as they like but as long as Government like and 
that the next revision of the Criminal Procedure Code should be made the 
opportunity for securing this in the Presidency towns in the same way as in 
1893 it was secured by an amendment in regard to tho uufussil. Retired 
judicial and magisterial officers should be employed aB much as possible and a 
sufficient numb r of competent working honorary magistrates obtained. They 
shoidd be givou proper accommodation which until recently was not available 
to them. If this is done, possibly only three, certainly not more than four 
stipendiary Magistrates will be required. The Motor Case Court we regard as 
a luxury. 

Two posts of interpreter may be abolished forthwith. We a’so think that 
the direct telephone line between the Chief Presidency Magistrate and the 
Commissioner of Police is a minor luxury that should be dispensed with 

Net reduction Rs. 17,000. 

District Police 

Our first proposal, which has received a large amount of support, both 
official and non-official, is that police-stations should be amalgamated so as to 
&pproximat3 to the number of statio::i in 1912, We recognise that thu * "oposai 
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npopular with that Becticn of the pnblic who have been given an' 1 
security in recent years by the opening of new police-stations n£ 
omes. But it. is impossible to effect substantial economy without dimi¬ 
nishing to some extent the capacity to render service, and if economy is 
necessary, as it undoubtedly is, the convenience of the individual must be 
subordinated to the public good. As a matter of fact we do not believe our 
recommendation will lead to any real decline in the prevention and detection 
of crime. Serious crime will continue to be reported as before, and a lalling 
off in the reporting of petty crime will do no real harm. 

Quit . ::paTt from the capital cost of buildings the extra staff employed to 
deal with this crime numbers 3,747, excluding sergeants, involving an additional 
annual charge at present rates of Rb. 11,41,500. On the whole we consider 
there is ample justification for saving this additional cost, and we recommend 
it be done, by the abolition of posts equal in number to those created since 1912, 

By this proposal over 200 police station will become surplus to requirements. 
It will probably be possible to select for retention the stations witn the beBt 
accommodation. The remainder may be sold, or made over to local bodies for 
u?e as schools or dispensaries. 

In addition to the 20 posts of Inspectors to be abolished by a reversion 
to the 1912 position, we recommend the abolition of a further 38 posts of circle 
inspector. 


The Dumber of Deputy Superintendents has been increased, but so has the 
number of assistant superintendents. We are of opinion that the position needs 
to be re-examinecl. We would welcome the cadre of deputy superintendents as 
a means to a reasonable degree of Indianization, but in that case we would 
require a substantial decrease in the number of assistant superintendents. This 
course would be in accord with our general views on Indianization, and we 
recommend that a beginning be made by placing deputy superintendents in 
charge of some of the smaller districts. If that is not done, however, we would 
recommend the abolition of the entire cadre, because we feel that, judged from 
the standpoint of pres nt work, selected inspectors would be an equally satisfac¬ 
tory and a less expensive agency. 

Evcept where it is wholly unavoidable, we are against the employment of 
a l’i.ional superintendents of police. The theory of “subordinate alliance” is 
not very satisfactory in practice, and wo consider an assistant or deputy superin¬ 
tendent would be preferable and less expensive. So long as the districts of the 
21 -Pa anas, Midnapore and Mymeueingh are their present size, they msy 
require an additional superintendent each, but elsewhere we would dispense 
with them. 


’'he bulk of the evidence we have received is definitely against the retention 
of the post of range Deputy Inspector-Genera). We have given this matter 
oui best, consideration and our conclusion is that the total abolition of this post 
would be a mistake. Wo recommend the delegation of the less important 
functions : * n< ) powers of range Deputy Inspectors-General to superintendents. 

when all possible delegation has been made there will remain important 
5Y or * which can be done only by Deputy Inspectors-General or by the Inspector- 
wneral. We are opposed to nny increase in the work of the Inspector-GeneralD 
^ 1 ?! V f ’ on grounds of efficiency aB well as economy that further 
ceiitraliz ition would be unfortunate. On the other hand we think it should be 
considered if Home delegation cannot be made by the Inspector-General to hia 
Range Deputy Inspectors-General. We recognize the value of inspection and 
supervision, but it is not for those that we think it is essential to retain Deputy 
l.r ) :Ctora-i *oneral. We third: they are required for tho control of crime. The 
proposals w> have made involve h material reduction of the strength of the 
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: fiblice force, and to a certain extent the margin of security is the: 

This will necessitate a more economical use of man-power, and 
user vigilance over crime. We have already suggested that each range 
Deputy Inspector-General should have at bis disposal a small force to supplement 
the ordinary district staffs in dealing with organized crime, such as dacoity. 
When things go wrong over a wide area prompt and vigorous action is required 
by an officer above the district superintendent, so that the reserves may bo 
effectively used, and staff withdrawn from quiet areas to where it is most needed. 
This, it has been suggested, should be done by the Inspector-General, but we 
think it is necessary to remember the area and population with which the 
police have to deal, and sve regard it as impossible lor the Inspector General 
to have the immediate and detailed knowledge of local conditions that is so 
important for prompt and effective action. Moreover large outbreaks of 
organized crime or serious disturbances cannot be quelled by communications 
issued from headquarters, but only by a directing hand on the spot. And, 
manifestly, it would be impossible for the Inspector-General in his own person 
to be both at Chittagong, and the radl area of the Hooghly district if distur¬ 
bances occurred at those places simultaneously. In short, we regard thit, as 
a matter of security. There are some matters in which action can be deferred, 
or tven neglected, without serious consequences, but lawlessness is not one 
of them. It would doabtless be reprehensible to delav seriously the disposal of 
revenue appeals, and to do so would offend against the canons of officiai responsi¬ 
bility no less than to remain inactive in the face of a widespread outbreak of 
docoity. But the consequences to the public in the one case would be altogether 
different from the consequences m the other. These, in brief, are our reasons for 
retaining tho noat o! rauge Deputy Inspector-General. We are of opinion that 
three range Deputy Inspector-General are sufficient, one in the east, one in the 
west, and one in the north of the province. We recommend that the frequency 
of their inspections and the volume of their other duties should be so r- gulafced 
as to enable them to be real deputies to the Inspector-General in the control of 
crime and the maintenance of an efficient, honest, and well disciplined force. 
The remaining two posts we would abolish. 

We accept the departmental evidence that one post of assistant Inspector- 
General can be abolished. 


As in the case of the Calcutta police, we Tccommend that all special duty 
allowances attached to the Intelligence Branch and the Criminal Investigation 
Department be discontinued. 

Net “reduction” Rs, 26,28,800. 


Calcutta Police, 

The sanctioned expenditure for the Calcutta police is in the neighbourhood of 
P.9. 32 lakhs. The force which is about I>,b00 strong is in controlled by a Commis¬ 
sioner, 7 deputy commissioners, and 13 assistant commissioners. 

Our recommendations, which have the unanimous support of the witnesses 
we have examined, are that the investigation of crime within the jurisdiction of 
the High Court should be under the control of one deputy commissioner and 
that the investigating force for that area and the detective department; should 
be amalgamated. 

We consider it desirable that the number of reporting centres both in the 
town and tho suburbs should be reduced. The fact that over Rh. four and halt 
iB uow 8 P ent annually in rent, rates, and taxes for police build lug* in 
Calcutta shows the need for economy, and the importance of a building 

28 
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me. There are twelve reporting centres in the High Court jurist 
wo oatpoatB to each. 

We think five reporting centres would be sufficient for this area, and we 
suggest the following 


Present Reporting Centres. 
Hare Street and Bowbazar 
Burrabazar, Sukea Street, 
and Jorasanko. 


Proposed Reporting Centres. 
Lalbazar. 

One near Central Avenue 


Jorabagan, Burtolla and 
Shampukur 

Taltollah, Park Street and 
aiuchipara 
Hastings 


One near Beadon Street, 

Taltollah. 

Hastings. 


These proposals would relieve the revenues immediately of some heavy items 
o£ rent and ultimately of a large sum. We consider it most important that the 
present extravagance in the matter of buildings should cease. 1 his can only be 
done by reducing the buildings to the smallest number compatible with good 
administration and by erecting suitable Government buildings. If necessary, 
we think a loan should be taken forthwith for this purpose. 

We also recommend a decrease in the number of thanas in the suburban 
area. Our suggestions are shown below * 


Present Stations 
Cassipur and Chitpur 
Maniktolla and Belliaghatta 
Entally and Beniapukur 


Proposed Station, 
Chitpur. 
Balliaghatta. 
Entally, 


Further examination would probably disclose other instances where 
amalgamation is possible. The town area, however is the seriouB problem and 
in our opinion should be tackled at once. 

We consider there is much scope for economy in patrols. Patrol posts 
should be reduced and concentrated. This again will involve building, but it 
will make for economy in the end. We have good authority for saying that by 
reorganizing the beats, and making use of motor transport for the reserve at 
headquarters, a reduction could be made of 500 patrol constables, and a 
corresponding number of sergeants. 


Need Concentbation. 

The Calcutta police force is too large and too scattered. The police force 
or . lasgow numbers 2,000, and it should not be necessary to maintain a force 
of mor • than two and a half times that number in Calcutta. We have not up- 
o-date figures of the police forces of Bombay and Madras cities, but those that 
r.re available show that in reference to area and population the Calcutta staff is 
•oe nigneBt. The remedy, we believe, is in a scheme of concentration such as 
we oave indicated. It is not possible for us to go into details, the scheme will 
oa e o be wor <ed out, and in doing so it is important to remember that every 
euperUuQus officer and man coats, in addition to his pay, a large re*curring sum 
for accommodation, kit and supervision. The building programme We have 
advocated will not increase expenditure, for the amount now spent in rent alone 
would provide the interest and sinking fund for a loan of half a crore of rupees. 
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Seduction of Staff, 


<§l 


the city proper our proposals will enable 4 Inspectors and 12 Sub¬ 
inspectors to be dispensed with at once from the investigating staff, and a much 
iaTger reduction will be possible when the scheme is fully worked. Some reduc¬ 
tion will also be possible in the suburban area. The patrol force should be 
reduced as we have already indicated, and considerable saving could be effected 
by using motor transport freely for escort work. In addition to one post of 
Deputy Commissioner; which by our proposal becomes necessary, we think the 
number of Assistant Commissioners can also be reduced. We would allow two 
Assistant Commissioners for the jurisdiction of the High Court—one for investi 
gation and one for patrol. One assistant commissioner for both investigation 
and patrol should suffice for the suburban area. An Assistant Commissioner for 
the Goonda Department we regard as unnecessary. In superior staff, therefore, 
our recommendation so far is that the posts of one Deputy Commissioner and 
three Assistant Commissioners should be abolished. 


Under the Criminal Procedure Code the Calcutta police have no power to 
refuse to investigate. Thi9 must entail much unnecessary work, and we accept the 
general opinion that the law should be modified in this respect. Wc regard the 
Goonda Bill now under consideration as a measure that will lead to a diminution 
m crime and when it has passed into law, and the Calcutta police have power to 
refuse investigation, the volume of work to be dealt with by the investigation 
e atf should materially decrease. There should then bo a corresponding decrease 
m personnel not only under patrol. 

In view of present conditions we recommend a reduction of the etaff of the 
special branch by one-third, and the abolition of the post of Deputy Com¬ 
missioner in charge. Except when political crime is widespread and serious we 
consider the special branch should be under the direct control of the Commie- 
eioner of Police. The official evidence supports this view. 


Poet Police. 


We have proposed that the Deputy Commissioner in charge of the Port 
Iolice should assume responsibility for part of the patrol oi the city proper. 
Although we think the work of this branch is light, we see advantages in 
retaining an officer of the rank of Deputy Commissioner at its head. W' think, 
however, that the post of the Assistant Com mi.-doner, Port Police, should b- 
abolished. The tirst division Port Police station may be disperseu with. Two 
Uivcr Police stations are ample. We also consider that it must be .mro 
economical and not less efficient if motor boats were substituted for at least two 
of the three patrol steam launches. Sanction still remains for 6 head constable? 
and 42 constables for the dockyard, although only about (5 mer are employed. 

sanction might be revised, as it offers au unnecessary temptation in the 
matter of ^appropriation. 

We consider that in the present state of provincial finances the Training 
^allege should be abolished. Constables can receive training at Sarduh which 
propose should be retained in part. 

We do not think it is necessary to employ an Assistant CommiBsionei for 
Jl e Arras Act work, as well as an Assistant Commissioner for headquarters, 
ye would retain the latter and piece an I.: peotor under hie control in charge 
01 the arms work. 

The Public Vehicles Departmen' does not require two Assistant Commie* 
loners. Wc consider the hackney carriage work can be done by an Inspector, 
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., : .,^Ve accordingly, recommend the following superior staff 
~ omissioner :— 


[CALC 
in addition to the 


Sl 


l Deputy Commissioner for investigation in the city proper, 

1 Deputy Commissioner for investigation and patrol in the suburban area, 
1 Deputy Comminaioner for the Port Police, and patrol, 

1 Deputy Commissioner for the Public Vehicles Department and patrol, 

1 Deputy Commissioner for headquarters, 

2 Assistant Commissioners for the city proper, 

1 Assistant Commissioner for the suburban area, 

1 Assistant Commissioner for the Special Branch, 

1 Assistant Commissioner for the Public Vehicles Department, 

1 Assistant Commissioner for head quarters, 
making a total of 5 Deputy Commissioners, and G Assistant Commissioners. 


Allowances. 

It follows from our proposals to amalgamate the detective department and 
the investigating staff in the city proper that the joint staff will b” engaged in 
ttic single duty of investigation. The allowances now given to the officers and 
men of the detective department wiJl then be without justification and should be 
withdrawn. We have been advised that all special (duty) allowances now 
given to the various brances of the force should be done away with, and recom¬ 
mend that this be done forthwith. 
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Bombay Retrenchment Committee 

The Report of the Retrenchment Committee appointed 
by the Government of Bombay in July, 1921, was published 
in March 1923. When first constituted the Committee consisted 
of the following members of the Legislative Council :— 

Rao Bahadur G. K. Sathe, C.I.E. ; Sardar Naharsinghji 
Ishwarsinghji, Thakor of Amod ; Cowasji Jehangir, Esq., C.I.E. 
O.B.E. ; Rao Bahadur G. K. Chitale ; 1. S. Haji, Esq.; P. R. 
Chikodi, Esq.; J. A. Powar Esq. ; B. G. Pahalajani, Esq. 

Mr. Cowasji Jehangir subsequently retired from the Committee 
on his appointment as Member of Council and the late Rao Bahadur 
Sathe resigned on the 18th September, 1922, on grounds of ill- 
health after doing work as Chairman of the Committee from its 
inception. Rao Bahadur D. A. Vichare, M. L. C., and Mr. C. M, 
Gandhi, M.L.C., wore appointed on the 5th October, 1922, to till 
tho two vacancies on the Committee, and from that time onwards 
Mr. C. M. Gandhi conducted the business of tho Committoo as 
Chairman. The report is that of the majority of the Committee, 
and minutes of dissent on certain points by individual members wore 
appended. 

Financial Results. 

Tho Committee deals at length with the questions of tho 
Public Services and allowances and with each Department of 
Government separately, and says :— 

In the case of Departments not mentioned individually wo have 
examined the expenditure generally, but have no specific recom¬ 
mendations to make. 

In the Appendix to this Report we havo exhibited tho approxi¬ 
mate savings resulting from our detailed proposals so far as they 
are capable of calculation. In tho case of many other recommenda¬ 
tions no calculations could be made owing eithor to the nature of 
tho subject or to tho absenco of definite data. While therefore 
the retrenchments which we havo calculated amount to a grand 
total of 871 lakhe, it will be understood that this amount does not 
represent the final total of the retrenchment which would rosult 
from our various proposals. 


mist/},. 
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ESTIMATED SAVINGS 
General Administration 



EoducJon in the pay of Indian Executive Councillors and 
Ministers from Rs. 5,333-5-4 to Es. 3,000 per mensem,—Saving, 
Es. 1,40,000 ; Abolition of the posts of Secretaries, Eevenuo and 
General Departments, Es. 70,500 ; Abolition of the posts of Deputy 
Secretaries, Eevenue, General and Home Departments, Es. 76,500 ; 
Abolition of the posts of five Assistant Secretaries, viz., 2 of Eevenue' 
Department, 2 of General Department aDd 1 of Home Department 
Rs. 46,800 ; Abolition of two-thirds of the whole cost of clerical 
establishment in Eevenuo Department, Es. 1,00,080 ; Abolition of 
two-thirds of the clerical establishment in General Department 
excluding 1 branch dealing in Ecclesiastical and Marine work, 
lis. So,260; Abolition of two-thirds or three-fifths of the whole 
cost of clerical establishment in Home Department, Es, 51,768 ; 
Discontinuance of “B” Proceedings, Es. 40,000. Total saving; 
Es. 6,20,908. 


Agricultural Department 

Abob'ioa of 3 Divisional Inspectors on Es. 250 20-750 per 
mensem, Es. 18,000 ; Substitution of 7 Provincial Service Officers 
on Es. 250-500 per mensem for 7 Imperial Service Officers on 
Es. 500-1-750 per mensem at Deputy Directors, Rs. 63,000 ; Aboli¬ 
tion of 3 Experts—2 on Es. 350-50-1,500,—Es. 22,200, 1 on 
*\.s, -u0-20-<50, Rs. 5,i 00, Total — Rs. 27,900; Abolition of establish¬ 
ment under the abovo officers, Rs. 19,221 ; Conversion of 2 Experts 

^A^ 50 ' 1 ’ 500 antl 3 Prof6ESOrs of Agricultural College on Es. 
000-50-1,750 in the Imperial Service into 5 Provincial appointments 
on Ls. Ru. 23,700; Abolition oi 7 Cotton Superintendents 

and Cotton Breeders on Rs. 250-20-750 per mensem, Rs. 42,000 ; 

, of , 8 experimental and demonstrational farms, as well as 
oner t ilL Larkwna and Subk-r, Rs. 1,06,720; Hydraulic Boring 

Abolition ( f °o p - b ° , b0nie by th6 P6rS0ns benflfit0 d). Rs- 53,700 ; 
pe- cent red! ( P"*?® Inapactor* on Es. 150-5-200, Es. 4,140 ; 20 

office Pb r ',Rft' 0n rr ? i th ° ? ,orl ° al establishment of the Director’s 
c °, Es. 6,558. Total saving Es. 3,04,939. 

Civil Veterinary Departmetns 

Presidency Proper. 

scale of^RT^OO^ni^Rn tho S V' p6nnton<Jant between the present 
r. 5 so ° 50-1,.50, and the proposed scale of Rs. 550 25-750, 

»h* L l;i T B °Jj ,,ay thn J)8puf y Superintendent between 
lb# JIHMUt acale ol H.. 260 25.560-35-750 ,pd the peopoM »i. 
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\o®3|y25t>-20 450/E. B.-25/2-500— Rs. 1,500; Abolition of I cli*r 
140-5-200 and 1 clerk on Rs, 30-5/2-95.—Rs. 2,730-5. 
Tofal—R 9 , 9,630-5. 

Sind. 



Substitution of Deputy Superintendent on the scale of 
R 9 . 250*20-450-25/2-500 for the Superintendent on Rs. 500*50 1,750, 
—Rs. 8,580 ; Substitution of 1 Inspector on Rs. 150-5 200 fori 
Deputy Superintendent on Rs. 250 25-550-25-750,—Rs. 3,930 ; Con¬ 
version of 1 clerical appointment on Rs. 150-5-200 into that on 
Rs. 30-5/2-80.—Rs. 1,425 ; abolition of dispensary allowances 
Rs. 1380. Total Rs. 15,315. 

Grand Total for Presidency Proper and Sind, Rs. 24,945*5 
Co-operative Department, 


Saving resulting in travelling allowance on account of abolition 
of Divisional Honorary Organizers, Rs. 4,000 ; Saving resulting in 
travelling allowance on account of reduction by l/3rd of the 
District and Taluka Honorary Organizers, Rs. 8,000 ; Adherence 
to the limit of Travelling Allowance rule already prescribed, viz , 
Rs. 60 per mensem to District and Rs. 30 for Taluka Honorary 
Organizers, Rs. 5,000 ; Reduction in the pay of 12 Auditors from 
R 9 . 200-10*300 and of 19 Auditors from Rs. 150 5 200 to Rs. 
100 5-200 per mensem, Rs. 43,698 ; Reduction in tho pay of 6 
Assistant Registrars and 2 Special Auditors from Rs. 300—750 to 
Rs. 250—500 per mensem,—Rs. 14,400. Discontinuance of Duty 
Allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem paid to the Personal Assistant to 
Registrar and 2 Assistant Registrars, Rs. 3,600 ; Discontinuance 
of Duty Allowance of Re. 150 per mensem paid to Registrar, 
Rs. 1,800 ; Reduction of 1 peon in each of the Offices of Assistant 
Registers, C. D., S. D,, (Bombay Division and Siud Division) Rs. 768. 
Total saving Ra, 81,266. 

Educational department 

Abolition of overseas pay granted to officers promoted from 
provincial Educational Service to Imperial Educational Service, 
Rs. 9,000 ; Abolition of the posts of Inspector of Drawing and 
Inspector of Science Teaching, Rs. 24,600 ; Reduction in the staff 
at the Sydenham College of Commerce, Rs. 10,800; Reduction of 
15 toachers in High Schools, Rs. 24,300 ; Abolition of Prisoner's 
School at Pooua, Rs. 1,651 ; Abolition of the cost of the Manora 
School now mot from the Provincial revenues, Ra, 1,176 ; Aboli¬ 
tion of cadet grants, Rs. 3,500; of the pest of Sub Assistant 
Surgoi.ii attached to the Convent Mohool, Poona, Rs. 1,500 ; Re due 

tiou of the grant for S!ovd allowance from Rs. 4,450 to 1,600.— 
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Surgeon attal 



SC ; Abolition of tlie post of Sub-Assistant 
Deccan College and abolition of the allowance on 
iSount to the Civil Surgeon* Rs. 2,760; Reduction in the allowances 
granted to the Sub-Assistant Surgeons employed at the Training 
Colleges at Poona and Dhulia from Rs. 50 to Rs, 25—Rs. 600 ; 
Deduction of remuneration paid to Doctors attending on tho 
Training Schools at Nediad and Hubli from Rs. 30 to Rs. 30 to 
Rs, 10.—Rs. 480 ; Abolition of 20 clerks from Educational Institu¬ 
tions, Rs. 13,200. Total saving, Rs. 96,477. 


Excise Department. 

Separation of Salt and Excise subordinate establishments and 
their accounts Ra. 2,00,000; Abolition of 1 post of Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, Rs. 19,700 ; Reduction of preventive staff, including 
menials and clerks to strength required for detection only and re¬ 
distribution of their grades, Rs. 4,00,000 ; 

Reduction of 5 Inspectors' posts in the grade of Rs. 400*20-500 
and 4 in the grade of Rs. 350-10 400 to the grade of Rs. 220-10-300 
Rs. 16,932 ; Replacement of Inspectors in charge of warehouses at 
Ratnagiri, Ahmedabad, Satara and Sholapur and the Assistant 
Inspectors in charge of tho warehouses at Jalgaon and Thana by 
Sub-luapectors Rs. 7,910; Abolition of Excise clerks in Revenue 
offices Rs. 18,000 ; Reduction of Patta establishment in excess of 
the scale of 6 peons fora Deputy Commissioner and 4 for a Super¬ 
intendent and abolition of 6 peons of the office of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner reduced— Rs. 4,730 ; Adoption of Police rules for travelling 
allowance of menials and adoption of permanent travelling allowance 
for Excise officers — Rs. 50,000 ; Total Rs. 7,17,2721. 

Proposals initiated within the Department :— 

Reduction of 6 Inspectors and 2 Sub-Inspectors in Bombay 
Ra. 23,791*2 ; reduction of 46 peons Distillery Branch Rs. 11,481-6 ; 
Replacement of 3 Warehouse Inspectors by Assistant Inspectors 
Rb. 3,632-4 ; Reduction of peons attached to Excise charges already 
abolished (about) Rs. 17,388 : Abolition of 6 men of Excise Boat 
establishment Rs. 1,660-8; Reduction of staff on the closure of 
distilleries at Godhra, Surat, Dhulia and Wadia, including Super¬ 
visors Kb, 94,000 ; Total Re. 1,51,954 ; Grand Total Rs. 8,69,226. 

Factory, Boiler and Smoke Nuisances Department, 

Whole cost of Boiler inspection to be recovered from the owners 
— Rs. 33,900 ; (Budget provision for this purpose Rs. 1,08,400 ; Ft os 
now recovered Rs. 74,500) Cost of smoke nuisances inspec¬ 
tion to be recovered from Municipalities—Rs. 22,000; Recovery 
of fees to bo paid to certifying Surgeons from tho factories which 
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juirg ftertifioation Rs. 10 060 ; Reduction of pay of Factoryuy-j 
from Rs - 400-30-900 to Rs. 250-500-Rs. 29,700 ; Limits- 


oi monthly travelling allowance to Rs. 200 for each of the 4 
■Divisional Inspectors, Rs. 17,640: Reduction of pay of 2 clerks 
stationed at Ahmedabad from Rs. 60-4-100-3-160 to Re. 30 5-2-80 
Rs. 1,320 ; Total saving Rs. 1,14,620. 


Forest Department. 

Abolition of the post of the Chief Conservator Rs 31,350 : 
Abolition of the post of Personal Assistant (Extra Assistant Con¬ 
servator) to the Chief Conservator Rs. 4,800; Conservator 
Ks. 11,791 ; Conversion of the post of the Conservator in Sind into 
tnat of Deputy Conservator Rs. 7,800 ; Reduction of 1 post of 
Divisional Forest Officer by redistribution of the Larkana. Shfka- 
pur and Sukkur Divisions Rs. 11,850; Substitution of 2 Junior 
1 rovmcial Forest Officers for 2 Imperial Officers for 2 Divisions, viz 
Satara and Dharwar-Bijapur, Rs. 14,100 ; Abolition of duty allow¬ 
ance oi Rs. 100 paid to 7 Extra Assistant Conservators Rs. 8,400 ; 
Total saving Rs. 90,691. 


Department of Industries. 

Direction Rs. 75 905 ; Superintendence Rs. 61,131 ; Industrial 
Education Rs. 22,590 ; Industrial Development Rs. 66,060; 
Miscellaneous Rs. 29,900 ; Total saving Rs. 2.56,486. 


Medical Department. 

Abolition of the posts of Registrars of District Courts and 
consequent reduction of 10 posts in Sub-Judge’s cadre Rs. 63,720 ; 
Abolition of 1 post in each case out of two Nazirs for First. Class 
- ub- lodge s Court and District Judge’s Court however they are in 
close proximity Rs. 20,919 ; Abolition of separate appointment ; of 
clerks of the Court and Nazir in linked Courts, i.e., retention of 1 
post instead of 2,Rs. 10,000 ; Abolition of separate appointments of 
tuvil and Criminal Shirastedars in District Courts i.e., retention of 
1 appointment instead of 2, Rs. 20,919; Abolition of Registrars 
attached to the Small Causes Courts at Ahmedabad, Karachi and 
Roona Rs. 6,210 ; Total saving Rs. 1,21,768. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

Presidency Proper. 

io £? d " ctio11 of 33 P 0r 0ent of Talatis Rs. 6,25,000 ; Abolition of 
Deputy Collectors, i.e., 1 from each District, Rs. 
">75,000 > Abolition of 9 Huzur Deputy Collectors from District* 
where branches of Imperial Bank are situated, Rs. 50,000 ; Abolition 

26(a) 
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i.e,, all District Inspectors of Land Rs. 63,000 
age Haviidars Rs, 1,25,000 ; Total Rs. 11,38,000. 


[B 

Aboliti 


;§L 


Sind. 

Abolition of the posts of 2 Provincial Service Assistant Com¬ 
missioners including allowances attached to these posts Rs. 19,704 ; 
Abolition of menial establishment under the above officers Rs. 1,200; 
Abolition of the post of the Office Superintendent in the office of 
the Commissioner in Sind including honae-rent allowance attached 
to the po9t Bs, 4,500 ; Abolition of U. S. F. District Rs. 25,000 ; 
Abolition of Ubauro Sub-Division Rs. 6,660 ; Abolition of the 
establishment, saving on account of T. A. and contingencies Rs. 3,000; 
Abolition of 3 Huzur Deputy Collectors Rs. 18,036 ; Conversion of 
4 Disterdars into Chitnises R9. 12,336 ; Conversion of 2 City 
Magistrates into Resident Magistrates Rs. 6,168; Conversion of 5 
posts of Mukhtiarkars into those of Muhalkaris Rs. 6,140 ; Reorga¬ 
nization of Village establishment Rs. 300,000 ; Reduction in the 
numbor of peons Rs. 23,000 ; Total Rs. 4,25,744 ; Grand Total 
Rs. 15,63.744. 


Medical Department. 

Replacement of 8 Indian Medical Service Officers by Bombay 
Medical Servico Officers Rs. 60,000 ; Reduction of i present strength 
or Medical School, Hyderabad, Rs. 17,940 ; Reduction in the scale 
of the pay of Subordinate Medical Service Officers from Rs, 67*7-200 
to Rs. 60—150 ; total strength 506—Rs. 1,51,800; Abolition of the 
Personal Assistant (Captain or Major) to Surgeon General, R 9 . 13,800; 
Abolition of the present Office Superintendent, pay Rs. 300-16-350 
—Rs. 3,870; Total Rs. 2,47.411; Add against this non-Madical 
Personal Assistant to Surgeon-General on Rs. 300 10-450 per monsem 
Rs. 4,500; Total saving R 3 . 2,42, 910. 


POLICE DEPARTMENT 

Presidency Proper. 

Abolition of 3,178 unarmed Constables and Head Constables at 
ruial police stations and outposts—Rs. 15,70,400; Addition of 400 
un* armed Constables and Head Constables at urban police stations— 
Abolition of 62 Executive Sub-Inspectors Rs. 1,42,104; 
Abolition of 16 Prosecuting Sub-Inspectors Rs. 54,144; Abolition of 
<0 District Inspectors of rural circles Rs. 3,27,156; Abolition of 
2 D ft puty Inspectors General, Northern Range and Southern Range 
Rs. r 0,688; total Rs, 22,73.104. 
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Sind. 

bolition of 498 unarmed Constables and Head Constables^ at 
r4*r£l police stations and outposts Rs. 2,21,246; Abolition of 215 
unarmed Constables and Head Constables at urban police stations 
Rs. 90,042; Abolition of 21 Executive Sub-Inspectors Rs. 48,132 ; 
Abolition of 2 Presidency Sub-Inspectors Rs. 6,768; Abolition of 
20 District-Inspectors of rural circles Rs. 1,09,536; Total Re. 4,75,724; 
Grand Total Rs. 27,48,828. 


Public Health Department. 

Reduction of 18 clerks engaged on compilation work Rs. 11,S80; 
Reduction of clerical establishment in Director of Public Health 
and Assistant Director of Public Health’s Offices from 64 to 58"and 
reduction of their pay—Rs. 12,720 ; Abolition of 5 Assistant Directors 
of Public Health Rs. 70,398 ; Abolition of their clerical establish¬ 
ments exclusive of I and II, Rs. 38,950 ; Abolition of the menial 
establishments of Assistant Directors of Public Health 25 peons at 
16-1—Rs. 4,824; Abolition of Inspectors’ posts on Rs. 75 to 150 
Rs. 43.200; Abolition of Director of Public Health Rs. 27,600 ; 
Abolition of Personal Assistant to Director of Public Health 
Rs. 4,466; Total Rs. 2,14,038. 

Against this add 2/3rds of the cost of:—21 District Health 
Officers— 7 on Rs. 250-350, 7 on Rs, 300—500, 7 on Rs. 500-750 
— Rs. 74,200; 1 Assistant Director of Public Health as Personal 
Assistant tc Surgeon-General, Rs. 10,500. Total Rb. 84,700, Total 
saving Rs. 1,29,338. 


Public Works Department. 

Reduction of 30 per cent, sub-divisions in the Presidency, 
Rs. 2,44,906; Reduction of 25 per cent, sub-divisions in Sind, 
Rs. 90,000 ; Reduction of 2 clerks per sub-divisioi. abolished, 
Rs. 62,400; Abolition of Chief Engineer in Sind. Rs. 34,350; Abolition 
of duty allowance to 2 Chief Engineers at Rs. 250 per mensem, 
Rs. 6,000 ; Abolition of Chief Engineer’s Office, Sind, Rs. 57,600 ; 
contingencies and travelling allowance of Chief Engineers’ office, 
Sind, 15,466; Reduction of 1 Superintending Engineer in the Presidency; 
Rs. 23,160; Abolition of office of Superintending Engineer (including 
contingencies and travelling allowance), Rs. 59,404 ; Abolition of the 
Superintending Engineer, Sukkur Barrage Project, Rs. 23,160 ; 
Reduction of 10 Executive Engineers •—5-India recruited on 
Rs, 550—1,300 per mensem, 5-Eui -pe recruited on Rs. 775—1625 
Per nionsem, add against this 1 Sub-Divisional Office* of Bombay 
Engineering Service for Indus Gauging District, Rs- 1,21,500; 
Reduction of 75 pei cent, of the office establishments of tho above, 
Rs, 1,02,086; Abolition of Executive sUffs under (a) Sanitary 
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Wor, (b) Electrical Engineer, (c) Architectural District 
^89,519; Abolition of Mechanical Engineer, Rs. 35,500; 
Volition of oub-Divisional allowances, Rs. 1,24,820: Reduction of 
2 clerks per district, Rs. 48,699; Reduction in the Accounts staff :— 
10 Accountants of the districts to bo abolished, 3 Clerks, 52 
Auditors,—Rs. 57,300; Amalgamation of Accounts Office whore 
Executive Engineers’ Offices are locatod at the fame Head-quarters, 
13 Accountants, Rs. 27,300; Reduction in the Secretariat staff, 
Rs. 2.9,000. Total saving Rs. 14,52,170. 


The Total Saving 


The total saving recommended by tho Committoe amounts to 
to Rs. 871 lakhs which is distributed as follows among tho different 
Departments :— 


General Administration 
Agriculture Department 
Civil Veterinary Department 
Co-operative Department 
Education Department 
Excise Department 
Factory, Boiler and smoke 
Department 
Forest Department 
Industries Department 
Judicial Department 
Revenue Department 
Medical Department 
Police Department .. 

Puolic Health Department 
Public Work3 Department 


.. .. 6,20,908 o 

3.04,939 o 

24,945 5 

.. .. 81,266 o 

96,477 o 
.. .. 8,69,226 o 

Nuisances 

1,14,620 o 
.. . . 90,091 o 

.. .. 2,56,486 o 

.. .. 1,21,768 o 

15.63.744 O 

2,42,910 o 
.. . . 27,48,828 o 

1,29,33s O 

.. .. 14,52,170 o 


The Main Cuts 

Among the main cuts are reduction in tho pay of Indian 
executive Councillors and Ministers from Rs. 5,333-5-4 to Rs. 3000 
per month ; abolition of the posts of 2 Secretaries, 3 Deputy Secre¬ 
taries, and 5 Assistant Secretaries ; abolition of the posts of Chief 
Conservator of Forests ; reduction of 33 per cent of Talatis: 
abolition of 19 District Deputy Collectors and 9 Huzar Deputy 
Collectors, abolition of 2 Deputy Insp ctors-General of Police and of 
3,1/8 unarmed Constables and Hoad Constables at rural police 
stations and outposts ; abolition of the Director of Public Health ; 
reduction of 1 ‘Superintending Engineer and 10 Executive Engineers 
•ud abolition of the post of Mechanical Engineers* 
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Chairman Mr. C. M. Gandhi in his Minute of dissent do^-r 
/of the transfer of the entire Secretariat from Bombay to PoomVror- 
piniori) other considerations far outweigh than those of mere economy 
urged in favour of the suggested transfer. 



The following is the Appendix to the Report : — 

^Writing about tho Public Sorvices the Committee says :_ 

I here is no subject which we feel demands graver considera¬ 
tion from us as a Retrenchment Committee than the organization 
and pay of the Public Services. The creation or abolition of an 
individual appointment are matters which can be adjusted at any 
time and concern only tho present expenditure ; but every decision 
on a point connected with tho general organization of a cadre—its 
recruitment, composition, pay or prospects—constitutos a commitment, 
the consequences of which extend far into the future. The vested 
interests so created may absolutely preclude any remedy for many 
years even if the stop taken is found to be a false one ; and tho 
financial effect of any decision is, thorefore, cumulative, 

Wbilo, therefore, we have dealt under the several departments 
concerned with cases iu which tho staff employed seems to us exces¬ 
sive or its functions appear capable of curtailment, we propose at 
the outset to deal more generally with the principles which in our 
opinion should determine the future policy to be pursued with regard 
to the Public Services, We recognize that such questions do not 
affect the rights of their existing members but they may affect 
recruitment in tho immediate future and it is therefore of the utmost 
importance to decide at once whether tho present system is best 
adopted to meet the probable requirements of the future. 

We are instructed that our terms of reference do not include 
an invitation to examine the pay or cadre of any Imperial Service as 
such, and we have therefore refrained from making any recommends 
tious regarding tho extent to which these cadres are capable of 
provincialization, except in particular instances. But it is, we believe, 
°Pon to us to indicate the lines on which, in our opinion, the indiaiji- 
nation of Services should in future proceed and to suggest the 
general organization and pay of the Provincial Services which we 
consider compatible with such a soheme, 

The result of tho recommendations of tho Public Services 
Commission has been to leave unaltered the two main divisions of 
tho Services, «*#,, Imperial and Provincial, but the face that the 
Imperial Services are now to a very large extout recruited iu India 
has iu our opinion dostroyed the chief roason for differential treat- 
omnt so far as Indians are concerned. So far a6 we can observe the 
recruits so obtained do uot, as a claer possess any vory 
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superiority of qualifications compared with those re? 
he Provincial Services on Indian rates of pay. In dealing 
^th#dEducational Department, we have had occasion to notice that a 
number of officers have been transferred from the Provincial to the 
Indian Educational Service apparently with no other object than to 
secure the necessary percentage of Indian recruitment in the latter. 
We desire to record our emphatic conviction that if Indianization 
merely means a substitution of very highly paid Indian Imperial 
officers for Provincial officers it does more harm than good, since an 
entirely false standard of pay is thus set up for Indian officers who 
will render the future administration of the country most unneces¬ 
sarily expensive. We see some evidence of this inovation in tho 
revised rate of pay which have recently been sanctioned for the 
Provincial Services themselves. We hold strongly that tho pay 
fixed for the Imperial cadre ought not in any way to affect tho 
standard of pay for Indians employed in the Public Servicos in India, 
least of all when their numerical proportion is increasing and is 
likely to preponderate in the future. We are not concerned with 
tho pay of the Imperial Services but we observe that tho rates 
adopted for them are based on the assumption that recruitment will 
bo mainly European in character and they are accordingly determined 
by what is necessary to secure Europeans of the best qualifications 
and to compensate them for the additional expenses involved 
in their expatriation. We believe that tho policy of equal pay 
for Europeans and Indians was adopted with the best of 

intentions and we will concede that there may have been somo 
justification for' it when the Indian element in the Imperial 
Services was extremely small and obtained by recruitment in Europe ; 
but tho rateB of pay now assigned to the Imperial Servicos 
woro never conceived for services predominantly Indian in character 
or containing Indians in such numbers as to form a large proportion 
of tho cadre. Wo would hure observe that we see no advantage 
v atever in an arrangement which enables an Indian recruit to ho 
poo ted to a L . ovince which is not his own and requires higher pay 
on t at account. . Irj our opinion, the only basis of recruitment ior 
. n *aus should in future be Provincial, and the rates fixed should 
.. 050 v are eufficient to attract Indians of suitable quali- 
ica ioo 3 or service in their own province without any reference 
" m evor to the pay of All- India- Sendees. The latter should thus 
be confined to Europeans recruited in England. 

t is principle is adopted, it follows that the existing distinc- 
p 1 r 6tW30 S th0 Indian cadr0S oi the All-India Services and the 
irovmnm. Servioes will disappear. In future we need contemplate 
only oervico ior Indian on a Provincial basis, and tho pay of the 
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n’al Service tbua recognized will have to include prov 
appointments hitherto open only to the All-lndia cadres'^ 
— 18 for fche appointments formerly known as “listed” posts 

vVe are not here discussing the rate at which the All-India Services 
are capable of provincialization : we merely express our opinion 
that the Indianization of these Services must mean proviriciaPzation, 
and that instead of perpetuating an arrangement which involves a 
meaningless distinction between the pay of Indians of the same 
qualifications, a commencement should as soon as possible be made 
in building up iu this manner real Indian Service under the full 
control of the Legislative Councils and on the most economical lines. 

We would add that even where existing facilities in India do 
not provido the meaus of obtaining the training required for certain 
posts, in the Imperial cadres, we see no reason why the fact that a 
recruit has undergone a few years training in Europe should affect 
hm pay during the whole of his service. If European training is 
essentially necessary it would bo far cheaper to pay the actual 
expenses involved in deputing a Provincial officer to obtain that 
training wherever it is available, after which he would have no 
further claim for differential treatment. 


. considering .what rates of pay would be generally suitable 
lor a Provincial Service so organized, we have been struck by the 
very considerable and often quite inexplicable differences between 
_ he scales of pay now assigned to posts of similar classes in different 
ranches of the Provincial Service. We find for instance that the 
Pay ordinarily range from lie. 260/- to Rs. 750/- in the Forest, 
; 'gineering, Agricultural and Civil Veterinary Departments, but 
j n t “ e Police the range is only from Rs. 200/- to Rs. 600/- (apart 
from a selection grade of Rs. 700/-) and in the Educational Depart¬ 
ment it extends from Rs. 280/- to Rs. 800/- including a selection 
Crade, The Salt and Excise and the Medical Services again have 
scales of their own, while in the Bombay Civil Service, including 
1 o Executive and Judicial branches, the pay ranges from Rs, 300 
o Rs. 860 with a selection grade of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,200. 

While we recognize the case for differential treatment of the 
ombay Civil Service, in which the heavier responsibilities require 
e best type of recruits available, as regards other Services we 
ouid lay down tho general principle that men of similar quiilifica- 
one holding appointments of similar rank should as a general rule 
ccoive a similar rate of pay, this being determined main!; on the 
>asis of what qualifications are required and not by the value placed 
•/Pon their individual duties. Thus competition between the diffo- 
ont branches of the Provincial Service would disappear and men 
0 similar ability would be attracted to all Departments. 





]q have taken evidence regarding the possibility < 
some such standard rates of pay in all Departme 
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LalSras regards the range of pay which would be suitable for differ¬ 
ent classes of appointments in a Provincial Service constituted in 
the manners we contemplate. The amount of divergence of opinion 
revealed by the answers to our questions addressed to Hoads 
of Departments clearly indicates that not very much thought 
has hitherto been given to the matter from this point of view and 
that widely different notions prevail regarding the pay suitable for 
Indians of the best qualifications. We, therefore, consider that 
it would be useful to lay down what we consider suitable rates of 
pay for Indians holding various classes of appointments in the 
Provincial Services. For this purpose we think that three classes 
of appointments may be recognized, the lowest class representing 
appointments of the kind now held by Provincial officers and junior 
members of the All-India Services, the next class representing 
superior appointments transferred from the Imperial to the Provin¬ 
cial Service under the scheme which we have outlined and the 
highest class representing appointments of superior rank among the 
latter. Selection appointments such a9 those of Heads of Depart¬ 
ments will also require the provision of a separate scale of pay if 
they are filled by Indians promoted from the Provincial Service. 

For the purpose of determining the rates of pay suitable for 
these different classes of appointments wo must divide the Pro¬ 
vincial Service into two major groups, one including the Executive 
and Judicial branches of Bombay Civil Service and the other 
including the remaining services now recognized as district. 

For the Executive and Judicial branches of the Bombay Civil 
Service we suggest a common scale of pay. For the third class, 
comprising the officers now ranked as Assistant or Deputy Collector 
and Assistant and Subordinate Judges, we propose scale of Rs. 200-250- 
"500 ’^0/2*550 (efficiency bar) 600-50/2-850. For Collectors and 
District Judges, who will form the next superior class, we propose 
a Pay °f R 8 - 1,100-100-1,600. The highest class would consist of any 
Provincial officer appointed to hold posts now reserved as selection 
appointments for the Indian Civil Service, such as those of Com¬ 
missioners or Secretaries to Government, and for these we would 
propose a pay of Rs. 1,700-100-2000. 

As regards the other Services we are aware that in somo cases 
differences of organization, recruitment or work may make it difficult 
c0 tt PPly exactly tho same scale to all, but as a general guide to the 
rates of pay which we consider suitable we would lay down the 
following scale as applicable to the Police, Public Works, Forest, 
Agricultural, Civil Veterinary and Educational Departments 
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(ijbFor Class III, including such officers a9 Assistant Consi 
^Deputy Superintendents of Police, Deputy Educational In9 
tor&JAssistant Engineers, Deputy Directors of Agriculture, etc : 
Rs. 200 240 20-500. 



(2) For Class TI, comprising such officers as District Superin¬ 
tendents of Police, Executive Engineers, Divisional Forest Officers, 
Agricultural Experts, Superintendent of tba Civil Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment, Principals and Professors of Colleges, etc • 

Rs. 550-50/2-750. 

(3) For Class I, comprising such officers as Superintending 
Engineers, Conservators of Forests, Deputy Inspectors General 
of Police :— 


Rs. 900-60-1,200. 

Above this group there will remain the posts of Heads of 
Departments, such as the Director of Agriculture, Inspector General 
of Police, Chief Engineer, Director of Public Instruction. For 
these officers we would reserve a grade of Rs. 1,500-100-1,800 if the 
posts are filled by Indians of the Provincial Service. 

Since the financial effects of a reorganization of tbe Indian 
Public Services on tbe above lines could not be realized within a 
stated time, and would depend in the first instance on what steps 
were taken to regulate recruitment into the All India i.e., European 
Services, no useful purpose would be served by attempting to 
calculate the total savings involved in such a scheme. We have 
however taken into account the savings resulting from any specific 
recommendations of tbe above nature which we have made in 
dealing with individual Departments in the succeeding sections of 
our report, and would hero merely draw attention to the fact that, 
such savings represent only a very small proportion of those which 
am capable of gradual realisation by the introduction of the princi¬ 
ples which we have above advocated Finally we would urge that 
a beginning should be made at the earliest possible date by stopping 
the recruitment oi Indians into the All-India Services and by 
revising the terms on which Indians are hereafter recruited into 
the Provincial Services. 


Mr. B. Pahaljar.i’s Minute of Dissent 
Mr. B. G. Pabaljani in his Minute of Dissent writes :— 

If this report is interpreted to mean that this Committee is 
of opinion that the salaries of the Imperial Services are not too high 
or do not require reduction, l cannot agree with it. Willing as the 
Committee was to consider tbe question, a recent Govt. Order 
recoivfjd from the Government of India prevented it from a detailed 
consideration of it I am of opiuion that a considerable saving 
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0 effected by giving effect to the Government of I? 
intnunique of August 1921 as regards giving listed app 
s to officers of the Provincial Service. Rules and orders 
of 1879 reserved &th of superior appointments to be so given. In 
1921, a resolution was carried in the Legislative Assembly that the 
proportion should reach £th. The Provincial Governments were 
asked to bring up the proportion to £th. We had in evidence, I 
believe, from the Chief Secretary that even Jth bad not been reached. 
If this resolution and the desire of the Government of India were 
seriously acted upon by this Government, a considerable saving is 
possible in the salaries and allowances and leave allowances of the 
incumbents. Put apart from this, I am entirely at one with the 
Committee in thinking that time is now come when Indians should 
not wish to have equal pay with Europeans, and that the fastest way 
is to cheapen it by making them alive to the necessity of economy 
and by accepting less pay. 


Commissioner in Sind. 

I cannot see my way to agree with the opinion of the Com¬ 
mittee (which, however, was formed during my absence from the 
meeting on account of unavoidable circumstances) that the case 
of the Commissioner in Sind requires a consideration different, 
from the rest. The grievance of Sind, so often asserted and 
pressed at all Sind Provincial Conferences, has been the delegation 
of Local Government executive powers—both under Special Act 
and tbe Local-Self-Governraent Acts — a concentration of powers 
that confers on a single individual a power that elsewhere is con¬ 
trolled by the Executive Council, tbe Ministers and the Legislative 
Councils. This delegation has a tendency to be irresponsible and 
from time to time the theme has been thrashed out at the Provincial 
Conferences, Either as tbe Inspector-General of Police for the Local 
Government, for the Municipal and Local Board purposes, or even of 
the Judicial Department appointing Sub Judges and transferring or 
locating Additional and Assistant Judges, his power has been always 
protested against and rightly too. Tbe objection as to duplication 
applies to him with equal force. I am sure that if these facts had 
use n before the Committee, it would have agreed with me in the view 
I have taken. 

If thn scheme of elimination of the Commissioner^ post is not 
acceptable, in my opinion the superior staff in the Secretariat which 
has been recently doubled (and it is double of that in 1914 consisting 
or - -retariOK Deputy Secretaries) is excessive. The list of eubi'oots 
on paper which is said to be dealt with is no index of rhe quantity 
u{ r({ ‘ just ,n way us it is not for 7 members of the 
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'■t” where there were only 3 before. One of the Score 
cKWthat interpellations had increased the work of the Socrei 
'proposition that may support the theory of increase in the 
establishment that allocated the information. But the “ mode of 
answering ” the interpellation was to be done, as we wore told, by 
the Secretaries and their Deputies—and this was one of the reasons 
given for the increase. The recent elimination of the “ Under 
Secretary ” and transformation of the *’ Under ” into a “ Deputy 5; is 
another step towards increase, not retrenchment, of expenditure. 


After dealing with the question of the Public Services and 
Allowances, the Report proceeds :— 

The Secretariat to Poona 

Under this head we wish to consider not only the organization and func¬ 
tions of tuH Secretariat itself but its relation to the various Heads of Depart¬ 
ments who now have a separate existence. 

At an early stage of our deliberations we addressed a letter to Government 
regarding the advisability of transferring the whole Secretariat to Poona 
We considered that its removal from Bombay and its location where it would 
he in immediate touch with offices of the Heads of Departments would lead to 
many ejavinga both indirect and direct. The indirect savings would contest 
firstly, iii the better out-turn of work which might be expected where the establish¬ 
ment could live within reasonable distance of their offices and could work under 
better health conditions and in a less enervating climate. Other savings would 
result from the better organization of work rendered possible by the proxmnty 
of heads of departments and by the fact that officers would be separated from 
their Secretariat for a much smaller part of the year. In addition to such 
indirect savings we calculate that direct savings amounting to nearly 4 lakhs 
would be vealized. These would include the cost of the annual move of Govern¬ 
ment from Bombay to Poona and back with all the travelling allowance, hid 
allowances and cost of transmission of records which it involves ; the rent of 
offices paid or likely to be paid in the near future in Bombay, which by itFelf 
^mounts to nearly a lakh ; reduction of the wages of peons to the rates generally 
17 p force in the mofussil ; and a closer approximation of the salaries of the 
clerical establishment to the rates usually paid outside Bombay. We believe 
that this latter advantage would ultimately enable a saving ot 25 per cent in 
•he average cost per head, which in the eu.o of the existing clerical establish- 
ment would amount to 2£ lakhs. In addition to these recurring savings ther^ 
would also ,.e very considerable capital savings due to the smaller cost of office 
a *id residential accommodation in Poona. We again urge this matter upon the 
attention of Government, more especially since our otnex propocals regard ng 
the general organization of the Secretariat postulate a single headquarter for the 
mb' es . t the {Secretariat and of Heads ot Departments. 

tiinee the Public Works Secretariat is also the head departnuntal office, wo 
ave included our recommendations regarding its strength in the section dealing 
wnh that Department. In the Civil Secretariat we nqtice that sin 1DU H 
the higher staff has increased from 4 Secretaries, 2 Under Secretaries and (> 
Assistant Secretaries to 0 Secretaries, 6 Deputy Secretaries and 9 Assistant 
at the present time. The clerical e r aff Li*e simtHrly increased from 
r - * & to 2$ njjy the total bucket prcvieiop wr tbc fccHtMtot has risen trem 0 to 
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'hs during the same period. We, therefore, consider it a mar 

^ ace to examine how lar this increase is really necessary and*_ 

res can be taken tu reduce such a high cost at the centre ot the adminis- 
ation. 



The Secretariat—its Working 


In attempting to discuss the Secretariat system as such we find ourselves at 
once confronted by the difficulty of defining what the Secretariat system really 
ia. The normal arrangement which we believe this system usually connotes is 
one in which a separate Head of Department exists to control and co-ordinate 
the work of the executive staff under him and t-ubmits cases officially to Govern¬ 
ment through a Secretary whose office is distinct from his own. This arrange¬ 
ment. obtains in the Police, Excise, Medical and other large departments. A 
slignt modification of it exists in the Land Revenue and General Administration 
Department, where the Commissioners exist a9 three collateral Heads of Depart¬ 
ment ano the Secretariat performs the function of co-ordination between them. 
Again in the Public Works and Development Departments, we find the opposite 
bybtem, where the Head of the executive Department himself acta as Secretary 
to Government and submits cases directly. In the Political and Judicial Depart¬ 
ments, again, there is no separate Head of Department (except in bo far as the 
High Court functions as such) and the Secretary dealB directly with the 1 cal 
officers under the orders of Government. A somewhat similar arrangement 
obtains With regard to many miscellaneous individual offices under the Bombay 
Government, such as those of the Registrar of Companies, Director of Infoima- 
tion, Such offices do not constitute Deiartmeuts anil there is no executive 
Head of Department other than the Secretary himself. Again in the case of the 
Marine, Military, Posts and Telegraphs and other Departments where the officers 
dealt with are not directly u. der the Bombay Government, the functions per¬ 
formed Lre purely secretarial. Lastly in the r .nance Department we find an 
independent, self-contained organization with no corresponding executive, 
dealing directly with m; tters affecting the whole of the Government. 


In the last three types of organization, where Government deal directly 
through the Secretary with «/be offict.’B concerned without the inter-position 
uf. any head of Department, there is obviously no duplication of woik and no 
a to'native to the present system. In the case, however, where a p( pirate Head 
of Department exists with an independent non-secretarial office, we have to 
eximiLe whether two separate co-ordinating agencies are really necessary or 
whether, if they are, similar separate organizations ought not to be set up in the 
case the departments or offices which dispense with such an arrangement, 
it ib obvious that both pygtems cannot bo defended and that if the nyf-tem 
represented by the Public Works Departments is sufficient for piactical r. quire- 
J; 1 ; ® nen ’ *he c so Of some other departments, an unnecessary duplication of 
1 y C2J6,B which ought to be eliminated on grounds of economy. 

oon ‘ ul ‘ (, .<J.»U the'Uimelpul non-secretarial HeadB of Departments 
tllfc P<|»«bility of a fUBic.n of their offices and functions with those of 
tn «hnm 6 ? r ® considerably Impressed by the fact that out of 14 officers 

, n this qneetion 12 considered the euppestion to be quite 

•' , , - ‘ were more <> r less strongly in favour of it. We thirl: that where 

* “ ' lnme of opinion exists it is not possible to dismiss this cu, ion as 

b,yon., the scope of practical politics. The advantages claimed for a system 
under whten the Head cf Department would act as a Secretary to Government 
and bubm>' ca f l ,° ^'mself to the Members or Minisb rs are that the direct access 
.. Government thus afforded would pivt h't a belt r opportunity of esplainlr? 
and prewtDg bis v,ew», that much delay weald be avoided acd that a Urge 
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^of correspondence and unofficial references between Government arS 

> H Departments would be obviated. It ie maintained that the examin!_ 

(in the Secretariat does not contribute anything material to them of 
the Head of Department would not have been aware or which he himself 
would not. have been in the position of advising Government. There ie also some 
complaint ibat the orders received under the present system do not invariably 
phow a full comprehension of the issues involved or of the practical difficulties 
likely to be encountered in carrying them into execution. 


“Getting to Bottom of Arguments,” 

We have endeavoured to get to the bottom of the arguments upon which the 
present system iB based. Tnete arguments are well set out m the Report of the 
Public Works Department, Reorganization Committee, 1U17, and very similar 
views are expressed by the witnesses who have advocated the present system 
before us. It is urged that a Head of Department who is responsible for the 
working of his Department in an executive capacity naturally desires the succesB 
of his own administration and is therefore liable to adopt too departmental a 
standpoint. Where departmental interests are involved it is difficult for such 
an officer to put himself in a position of the authority responsible for the adminis¬ 
tration of Government as a whole and his views are liable to be narrow and 
detective. Further the training which such an officer has received in the course of 
his departmental work and especially work of a professional character is not 
Necessarily such as to tit him for the duties of general administration. The views 
of experts are especially liable to be limited by their own particular horizon and 
51 i« one of the usually accepted principles of administration that the proposals of 
experts should receive independent examination from non-experts who cun tube 
a broad and general view of the matter. {Some difficulty also arises out of the 
iact that t,h« Head of Department is regard' d as an executive officer while 
Government is the tribunal to review his executive actions and to give redress 
" I ere they are called in question. From this point of view it is neccBGary to 
xetaiu a body of workers outside the executive itself who can enable Govern- 
“lent to keep a full and constant check over the proceedings of their executive 
officers. Mfdrc especially where bureaucratic action is subj.x to the general 
control of a popular legislative body, it is necessary that the Legislative Council 
b ^uld have at its service a machine strong enough to enforce executive compli¬ 
ance with ns wishes. Finally it is pointed out that more or less tourning is 
^Bential for the proper performance of their executive functions by Heads of 
apartments and that secretarial duties would render such touring a nractE; l 
possibility. 

We recognize the force of these arguments but at the same time we are not 
1 repared to admit that at the present moment the Secretariat is purely an 
' miniBtrai.ive agency or that Heads of Departments are purely an executive 
I)Y nC T As already pointed out the Secretary takes the place of a Head of 
Wd? ,rn ? eIlt for P ract >cal purposes in such important departments as the 
offi * 1C ^ 4 auci . the Judicial. Further in the case of the miscellaneous minor 
jj 3 ^® w itb directly, the position of the Secretary as the de facto Head of 

qu?r tl ? eilfc 18 bcar cely disguised. It appears to us therefore that iu regard to 
Con e a h ir ge number of important matters the Secretarial has always been directly 
fit-bar^ r ? et * Wlt ^ f ^ e executive Agency to exactly the same extent as the Heads of 
Derat departments within their own spheres. On the other band, the Head of 
?0 vi h i himself is only to a limited extent an executive officer. The exunt 
niatt lca his functions are aifierentiatcd from those of Government is only a 
Lw e * °* *he degree of delegation and usually the only executive ".ction which he 
0,aE c Qoaist» in a very limited amount of touring, It ie wc believe generally 
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that the Heads of Departments which are professional 
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in cbaTj 

little time tor protebsionai work tor the reason that their time is mft 
^ ocf fupicd in administration. Jt is possible to.argue that in such departments the 
officers who take most pains to qualify themselves lor their professional work of 
the department are least capable of conducting the mainly administrative work 
of the Head Office. 


While moreover it is to some extent true that an officer imbued with the 
departmental spirit may not always give impartial advice it is at least open to 
question whether it is in all cases ealer to rely on the advice of an officer who 
has no acquaintance with the subject-matter. We think it possible that the 
opinions ot the Heads of Departments to whicn we have referred may indicate 
that the results of the latter svstem are not always beyond question. The argu¬ 
ment that review is necessary by an independent agency who can take the point 
of view of Govt, as a whole is to some extent out-of-aate under a less bureau¬ 
cratic form oi Government. Uecox dilation of divergent interests is at Tease to 
some extent the function of Members and Ministers, who do not deal exclusively 
with individual departments, and in the last resort the Legislative Council may 
be relied upon to enforce their responsibility in this respect. Finally, bo far as 
we can gn'her, a great majority of the matters in which the interests oi different 
departments touch one another, or in which a balance is to be observed between 
their claims, are matters involving the expenditure of money, in all of which 
the Finance Department constitutes an independent and impartial tribunal. 
On the whole, therefore, while we admit that unalloyed departmentalism would 
be an evil, we think that, sufficient machinery exists to counteract auy such 
tendency. 


The Necessity op Toubing 


We are not much impressed by the aTgameut based upon the necessity of 
touring. The fact that a few Secretaries now engaged to work coming from 
numerous Departments could not find time to absent themselves even lur a tew 
uaya from headquarters is in our opinion no reason lor supposing time, a Head 
of Department having to deal with Government only witn cases affecting his 
own Department should never find time for an occasional visit to the place 
where his presence was necessary. Such an officer is not expected to perionn 
much detailed touring and need only visit the more accessible places, Moreover 
we tin Lib tho value of the touring performed by iieais ol Departments is burnt*- 
w hat < - rated, The amount of time which a Head ot Department either can 
or oi.ls spend In the individual charge uuder him is nut sufficient to enable him 
to exercise any practical supervision over the woik aoue. We have it in evidence 
that even the Commissioners: of Divisions, each with only one*tbird of the 
Presidency in his charge, can find time only for 2 or 35 months' touring in a ytar 
and it appears unlikely that the Uommnsioner’s visit to auy one district vvuuid 
coincide with the moment at which his advice was needed by the Collector, in 
any cave if an . xecutive officer needs the instructions of the Head ot his D» pait- 
»lh o 1 : ii appears equally feasible lor him to come to headquarters to receive them. 
While moreover it ia possible to dispense almost entirely with executive super¬ 
vision of this kind in the case of the Political and Judicial D. partments, and a 
number of other m nor offices and departments which work directly uuder the 
Secretariat, we cannot attach decisive weight to the argument that the touring 
ot Headb of Departments would be affected or even wholly prevented. 

Duplication of Woek 


One point which is perfectly clear to us is that a certain amount of duplica- 
tfoa dowcfist at the present moment between the Secretariat and the Heads of 
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[enta outside the Secretariat. One reason for this duplication 1 
centralization of powers. It is, we believe, admitted that by this 
work which enterB the Secretariat needs or obtains the orders of Govern- 
itself. It is well known that in regard to many classes of work the Sccre- 
^ ry and even the Deputy Secretary have certain powers of disposal on behalf 
n„ O f* 0Ve f nra ^ n k and s .° ^ aT a9 * 8 the case we consider that there is no iusti- 
u ion for the centralization of such work. The Heads of Departments could 
n our opinion equally well exercise these powers themselves. We have consult'd 
u Heada of Departments and the Secretaries on this point- and 
ve hnd that practicaUy all officers are agreed that a considerable number of 
fu T? at : era whlch now 8° to Government could efficiently be dealt with by 
0 “ads of Departments if they had the power of issuing orders on behalf of 
overnment. In the aggregate, the lists of such subjects submitted to us amount 
»W C0 ™ derabl * vo,um o of work in regard to which we can only consider 
tha V h<3 e , Xp !^f of the Secretariat is wasted. We are taking steoB to place at 
rpn i ° f a °. vernraenfc the suggestions for decentralization which we have 

rpon 170 ”’ ? D u witbonfc prejudice to our other recommendations we strongly 
ommend that all such suggestions may receive immediate attention, 
a* • ^ m . ore gerl ’ous form of duplication, however, which is inherent in the whole 
e system as commonly understood is due to the fact that the examiva- 
, hi cases receive in the Secretariat necessarily covers the same ground 

Qicn baa already been prepared in the office of the H-ad of the Department. This 
as". 1B . nofc » we think, denied. The only point in question is its value, and so far 
onni-fi 18 , e 8 ed to be valuable, the arguments appear to rely entirely on the 
luauncatioriB and standpoint of the officer himself who deals with the ‘case in 
ne secretariat and submits it to Government. We have not heard that any part 
' he value attached to this examination is essentially connected with the 
wor k performed by the Secretariat as a spparate (office. We have in 
a l, ' v . ae c ‘ as9 of cases in which the actual orders of Government are necessary, 
the*IT* rp ^ ard ^ e8e cases we do not wish to assert that the ministerial office of 
sucVi a( * Department as now staffed would in all cases be adequate to prep: re 
Btafv caseB f° r Government orders, but it cannot be denied that any ministerial 
Depart me t 80 vvou * d ** a Portion ” servo the purposes of the Head of 

therefore advocate the principle that whoever has the last word in 
f i a case to Government, there should be only one office at. the head 

de pa t <,e P® r tmenfc and that the office which co-ordinates the work of the 
and i ment aud oontro ^ executively should be the office which obtains 
u lread BUl8 t,H ’° r< ^ trH Government As we have pointed out above, this ia 
which^ ^ 1C Ca8 ° Q u ^e a number of departments or individual offices for 

Pri! n? T J° 8 , e P ftrate Dead or Department exists and we see no reason why the 
1 * P»e should ever be departed from. 

nfR« t * 1 ' S i v ' ew ’. 8 aooe P t «t. th, “ next qupsfion wfcu-h arisos is who sbooM be 
X t T ■ 10 obfa ' n8 the orders of Government. It is tmpgiblo cither that the 
the j blraso ^ ml gbt perform the functions of Head of Department, or that 
aud ° f Department might act as S notary, or thirdly that the Secretary 

samp >,! J ( ‘ a<i of .^Tartment might coexist and deal with the work of the 
head office in different capacities. 

ti v lir n f ° rd ? r to answer this question, we would here draw a distinction between 
q Uu ^ fi ° fe8 si°nal departments, those in which the superior cadre hps professional 
ii, ih (| , 0af,lonp » and the non-prof-ssional depart m<nts. lu the ease of the former 
Ri "i )V10U * t ^' afc a departmental bead must exist to advise Government prof<s- 
% } »u matters concerning the whole department, whether he \yorkfi din «tly 
i rp tarv or not. In the non-nrofcssioual departments, on the other hand, it. 


as 


lH 


.111 ore 


or less a matter of indifference whether the Secretary r designated as 




•ad |f Department or the Head of Department acts ?,$ Sectary, * 
krone office exists. 


Non-Propesstonal Heads of Departments. 
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Among the non-professional Heads of Departments, the Com¬ 
missioners of Divisions occupy the principal place and. in their 
case duplication which we have noticed is most immediately ap¬ 
parent because the functions of the Commissioner are wider than 
those of the other Heads of Departments and more nearly resembles 
those of a Secretary. We would exclude the Commissioner in Sind 
from these observations since his position is peculiar. The special 
circumstances of the Sind Province render it necessary that he 
should exercise the powers of Government for most purposes and 
this fact is sufficient to justify his separate existence and enables 
much duplication of work to be avoided. The Commissioners of 
Division? in the Presidency proper, however, seem to resemble other 
executive Heads of Departments chiefly in their functions of con¬ 
trolling the subordinate staff and dealing with appeals. In other 
respects their position is somewhat anomalous, as the following 
facts will show. In the first place the Collectors themselves rank 
as Heads of Departments for purposes of the Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions and in this and many other matters it is evident that they 
correspond with Government through the Commissioner only because 
he exists. Again the Collectors are not subordinate to the Com¬ 
missioners for all purposes since they correspond directly with other 
Heads of Departments, e.g., the Commissioner of Excise with whom 
the Divisional Commissioner has nothing to do. In the next place, 
the Commissioner himself deals with many matters falling within 
the particular scope of other independent Heads of Departments, 
e.g.. Police, Forests, Education, Agriculture, Veterinary &c. In 
regard to such matters, the Commissioner is supposed to bring his 
general knowledge to bear on the questions and to keep the various 
Departments in liaison with one another, and in this respect his 
functions are exactly those of the Secretariat. Lastly, in Local 
Self-Government matters, which apparently occupy more than half 
of the Commissioner’s time, he deals on behalf of Government with 
a nun departmental organization, and here again his functions seem 
to resemble those of a Secretary to Government or of Government 
itself. 

We are told that the raison d'etre of the Commissioner is that 
lie should supervise the administration generally in all its branches. 
If th i; is so, the value of his work consists in the facts that he 
is expected to adopt the same standpoint which is claimed for the 
Secretariat itself, and it is clearly a waste of time that he should 
submit his work through his Secretary junior to himself from whose 
point of view he cannot differ. The interposition of the Secretariat 
in this case seems to be necessitated only by the territorial juris¬ 
diction which Commissioners have hitherto possessed, in consequence 
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officer ^exists who can represent to Govern: 



r^y*3j 

oh no one 

. as . a w ^°^ e * This difficulty can however be surmounted 

.y^reaistnbuting work among the Commissioners on a subject basis, 
^ course which we think has much to recommend it even on 
er & r °unds. . S u( ffi a redistribution would render it possible to 
£ u° U P * le , ?° madss *°. rler3 at the headquarters of Government where 
e y aou d wor ^ directly as Secretaries to Government for the 
everal subjects allotted to them. We will not here attempt to lay 
wa Precisely the manner in which we think the several subjects 
'm u ** ky a U the Commissioners placed in this position 
ou a be able to attend to all subjects connected with Local Self- 
t n 0V f rn , meat , an ? .^ lus to l rorn the nucleus of a separate organization 
of work WU ^ *k lS important and rapidly developing Department 

fA Oc .^ 0r ? e i W ^ at similar considerations apply to the other non-pro- 
lessmnal departments in which the Head of the Department is not 
Se * c ^ e P^ r tm e nt a l officer, in such case5 we can see no valid 
cason for a distinction between the executive and the administra- 
j. Authority, since non-departmental Heads can be trusted not 
ta r e 100 departmental a view. The officers to whom these 
ti ma o kS a PPiy are the Commissioner of Customs, Salt and Excise, 
e Settlement Commissioner aud Director of Land Records who 
_ N a s ° ^ ns pector-General of Registration and the Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies. 

As regards the Commissioner of Customs, Salt and Excise, the 
necessary character of the present duplication is emphasized by 
" e iact that both ihe last two officers who have held this appoint* 
im a ^ Vere Secretaries to Government in the Revenue Department 
fo a t e Iy before they were appointed. We see no need, however, 
* : . se parate existence of a Commissioner for Sait and Excise 
' °rk if he becomes a Secretariat officer. In our opinion Deputy 
ommissioiiers of Salt and Excise, if officers of suitable status are 
^Tomted, can perform all the necessary supervision of the depart- 
sio anC * ? xerc ^ se many of the powers now resting with the Commis- 
w n ^’ We contemplate in this cise that one Deputy Commissioner 
re 11 d allotted to Salt and two to Excise work, and our 
S | oi ° m ^ eQ dation elsewhere that the number of Deputy Commis- 
to t^ rS Sh0u ! d re daced to one should be understood to apply only 
Seer i existiu S type of organization. We contemplate that as a 
SU) ctar y> tlie Commissioner would deal with such subjects in the 
wlJn Ca P ac *ty as now so far as necessary, but his time would not be 
01 iy devoted to them. 

s ; l0 u Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Records 
H i) 11 C not * a our °P 1n ^ on have a separate existence as secretary of 
sub T artmen t. His work is closely allied to other Land Revenue 
Secret anc * can be dealt with by one of the Commissioners as 
visi ar ^ s * ace extensive touring is necessary fot the super- 
)n of this Department, we think that the Settlement 
27 1/2 
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ssioner so cabled should rank as a Deputy Secretary 
the Commissioners, and that a comparatively junior o£ 
be appointed for this purpose. 

We do not think that Co-operative Societies form a subject of 
sufficient independence and importance to require a separate Secre¬ 
tary. Moreover, the officer dealing with this subject is required to 
tour extensively and we, therefore, recommend that the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies should also be a junior officer ranking as a 
Deputy Secretary under one of the Commissioner-Secretaries in 
order that he may be free to tour. 

The only non-professional department under a Head who is 
himself an officer of the same department is the Police. We consider 
that the same principle would here apply and that the Inspector- 
General of Police can without difficulty perform the functions of 
Secretary to Government. If this were done we would modify the 
proposal which we have made in dealing with the Police Department 
to abolish the two Deputy Inspectors-General of Police. These 
officer might be appointed for this purpose the necessary executive 
supervision but they would both be attached to the headquarter 
office and not be in charge of independent offices corresponding with 
the Inspector-General. The Bombay City police would be included 
in tin- scope of the Inspector-General of Police as Secretary, and the 
Commissioner of Police would not be treated as a separate Head of 
Department. 

We now turn to the professional Departments among which we 
rank Agriculture, Veterinary, Education, Forests, Medical, Public 
Health, Jails and Public Works. In regard to these Departments 
the general principle which commends itself to us is that while a 
professional Head of Department is necessary it is a waste of pro¬ 
fessional abilities to employ such Heads for purely administrative 
work such as that of a Secretary, and we consider that they would 
b? more free to regard matters from a professional point of view if 
they were not themselves responsible for the final submission of 
cases to Government. 

We would, however, make an exception in the case of the Public 
Work 3 Department where the Chief Engineer is already a Secretary 
to Government and this system is well established, in this Depart 
meat the Superintending 1* ngineer provide the necessary executive 
supervision of a superior kind and no other supervising head is 
necessary. Moreover, the Public Works Department is not an inde¬ 
pendent, self-contained department to quite the same extent as 
oilier professional departments, since its services are employed 
by all departments. 


Ano< her professional department which we would except from 
‘he principle enunciated above is that of Education. Experience 
elsewhere has demonstrated the fact that the work of this depart¬ 
ment, although professional in character, is not such as to unfit 
officers for administrative duties and the work at the head office 
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J department is very largely administrative in charaLo^oi 
, vve recommend that the Director of Public Instruction should 
f° rm the duties of Secretary to Government in Educational 
matters. As the means of working out this system we accept in 
Principle the reorganisation of the department already proposed 
,7 ^ r - Hesketh, by which all the higher administrative officers of 
the department would be concentrated in the office of the Director 
0 ublic Instruction and would thus, for all practical purposes, 
act as Deputy or Joint Secretaries to Government. 

Tn the remaining professional departments, viz., Agriculture, 
e erinary, Forests, and the group of departments employing 
edical staff, we adhere to the principle that there should be no 
separate Secretariat branches distinct from the head departmental 
omces, but we think that the officer at the head of these depart- 
ments instead of themselves acting as Secretaries, should note 
uectiy to one or other of the Commissioner-Secretaries in matters 
'lien rcallv require the orders of Government. At the same time 
ney would exercise all the powers of Secretaries or Deputy Sect¬ 
aries in matters which, although formally requiring the orders o: 
overnment, are not usually seen by the Members or Ministers 
. ern . ves - Tn dealing with cases of such departments the Com¬ 
missioner-Secretaries would examine the proposals from a general 
r 01n t pi view exactly as thev now do in their capacity of territorial 
°mmissioners, and it would be their duty to submit the cases in 
ri gmal to Government in consultation with the departmental Heads. 
In the case of the Forest Department, if the post of the Chief 
is abolished as we have recommended elsewhere, the 
Co- . ol the whole department will be dealt with by one of the 
minissioners as Secretary, the Conservator occupying the same 
for Ve P osR ’ on as ^ ie Deputy Commissioner of salt and excise 
J Purposes of executive supervision within their respective areas. 

§ will now examine the effect of these proposals on the 

wit) ar * a * The officers whom we have proposed to invest 

th — ecre tariat functions are the three Commissioners of Divisions 
Pifl r ora missioner of Customs, Salt and Excise, the Director of 
1C ^ ns ^ r uction and the Inspector General of Police. We have 
Sctno Pr ° PCSCd that the Re - istrar of Co-operative Societies and the 
Ser~>f m< ^ nt c °mmissioner should occupy the position of Denutv 
thos w 68 U o der the Commissioners. Of the six officers who would 
C 0m ‘ . ? me Secret aries, the three representing two of the Divisional 
a*sist U rr nerS and the Commissioner of Customs, Salt and Excise 
Corrimic • the Re S istrarof Co-operative Societies and the Settlement 
ment er> v ' oul(1 be in a position to relieve the Revenue Depart- 
Local n P reseut work - The other Commi :::ioner, specially in 
tioii eu jy°vernment, together with the Director of Public Instruc- 
i' r incim? U K* Sim:iarJy relieve the general Department of all its 
1 ai subjects and the remaining subjects, including the various 
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offices with which the General Department 
, we would classify under General Administration and 
e or other of the Commissioner-Secretaries, with the exception 
of the Marine and Ecclesiastical Departments . 


Finally the Inspector-General of Police acting as Secretary 
would relieve the Home Department of practically half its present 
work. Cases submitted in original by the Inspector-General of 
Prisons would be dealt with by the Commissioner-Secretary who at¬ 
tended to Medical and Public Health cases. The remaining subjects 
of the Home Department, viz., Judicial and Home Political, with the 
addition of Marine and Ecclesiastical from the General Department, 
would be sufficient to occupy one Secretary and one Assistant 
Secretary instead ot the present staff. 

The total saving of staff in the Secretariat would thus be : — 

( 2 ) Secretaries, Revenue Department and General Department. 

(3) Deputy Secretaries, Revenue Department, General Depart¬ 
ment and Home Department. 

And 5 Assistant Secretaries, viz., 2 in Revenue Department, 2 
in General Department and 1 in Home Department. 


As regards the clerical establishment of the Secretariat depart¬ 
ments thus relieved, we contemplate that it would at first be 
necessary to distribute most of the Upper Division staff among the 
amalgamated offices of Heads of Departments and Secretaries in 
place of an equivalent portion of the existing office establishments 
of the several Heads of Departments, since this latter establishment 
would at first' lack the necessary experience of Secretariat require¬ 
ments; Since therefore the staff disbanded would be cheaper than 
the staff retained we have reckoned the savings approximately 
at two-thirds of the present cost of the Secretariat branches which 
would be absorbed in the amalgamation. On similar considerations 
we would observe that the saving of Assistant Secretaries which we 
have indicated above does not necessarilv implv that the officers 
at present occupying those posts would be the individuals dispensed 
with. In the new amalgamated offices their Secretariat experience 
would certainly be required at first, and they would thus displace 
the less expert Provincial officers holding corresponding posts in 
the oifices of the Heads of Departments, who would then be absorb¬ 
ed into the regular cadre. In future appointments however we 
would press the advisability of employing Provincial officers selected 
from the ordinary executive cadres in posts of this kind in order* 
that they should have an opportunity of gaiuing the Secretariat 
experience which might fit them to occupy the posts of Secretaries 
at a later stage of their service. The absence of any Provincial 
officers from the Secretariat at the present moment is, we consider, 
disadvantageous from the point of view of developing a self-sufficient 
Provincial cadre of the kind to which we look forward. 


MiNisr^ 
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B. & O. Retrenchment Committee 


The following is the report of the Committee which was 
appointed on March 29, 1921, to “report what retrenchments 
in expenditure in the various departments of the Government 
can be safely and usefully made.” 

The Comfhittee consisted of the Hon. Mr. (now Sir) 
Havilland Le Mesurier, the Hon. Khan Bahadur S. M. 
hakhruddin, the Hon. Mr. Madhu Sudan Das, Rai Bahadur 
j^warika Nath, Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narayan Sinha, Mr. 
Prasanta Kumar Sen, Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad 
^ ur : Mr. Yunus, and Babu Ganesh Dutta Singh. Owing to 
|“ e illness and resignation of Lord Sinha, Sir Havilland Le 
Mesurier took over the duties of acting Governor and his 
Place on the Committee was taken by Mr. J. F. Grunning. 

In a preface to the report, the Government refer to the position 
ln r °gard to the more far-reaching recommendations which a certain 
number of the members (non-official) are disposed to put forward, 
in this connection refer to an able note by Sir Charles 
Aodhunter, th 0 Finance Member of Madras, in which he has 
called attention to the distinction, which was also observed by the 
mperial Government in Great Britain when dealing with the 
er u 3 os Committee’s report, between the examination of an existing 
system of government with a view to deducting waste and suggesting 
j^trenohmenfe and economy without touching questions of principle 
nc > on the other hand, large and far reaching proposals involving a 
^Plate change of policy and abrogation of the existing contracts 
wh■ 8ervants of Government- Under the system of government 
f )rova ^ s ln India, the former class of cases fall ordinarily 
for competence of the local Govt, itself and can, therefore, 

pt m subject of recommendation by such a committee as the 
ch ° sent 000 without restriction or reservation, but such wholesale 
rod* ? G * S °* P°* Icy as would be involved, for instance, by wholesale 
u -tion of the members of the Imperial Services or of their pay 
int 0 P h° BPOCtS , ° r 8tatU8 > aro matters Hivo'ving contracts entered 
the 4 Secretary of State, wouki also have reporeussion on 
^iuir' t i . ll0l: merely on O no province, and consequently 
o tc be examined and co-ordinated in the light of tho demand 
27 (a) 
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jfhdia, and not only of a single local Government. As a 
33 ^e£, the Secretary of State has recently'called attention to tho^ 

-tEatr the responsibility for the pay and position of members of 
Imperial Services rests by statute with him and that consequently it 
is not proper that subordinate authorities, whether tho Central 
Government of India or the local Governments, should pronounce 
upon these matters without obtaining his orders. 


Peculiar Circumstances 

“Now it is the peculiar constitution of the committee now 
reporting that all the official members, of whom there are throe, 
are themselves members of the Government and that, therefore, 
they are precluded from expressing officially their opinions on any 
proposals involving such changes of policy without previous con salta¬ 
tion with their colleagues in the Government, and oven then it is 
only possible for them to say that recommendations have been made 
to higher authority the result of which are awaited. It is impossible 
for them, for instance, to state whether they, as members of 
Government, accept the proposal for the reduction of the number 
of officers of certain rank by a certain proportion in order to allow 
a further Indianization of the services or for the abolition of 
superior posts which form part of the prospects on the faith of 
which officers wore recruited to tho particular branch of the public 
service. Where the non-official members have thought fit to mako 
recommendations of the above nature these will be considered in 
the appropriate departments of Government. In order that due 
weight shall be given to the opinion of the members it is open to 
thorn to add what may be called notes, not of dissent, but of spocial 
recommendation with arguments in support of thorn. 


The Recommendations 


The following are the recommendations which have boon made 
either by the Committee as a whole or by tho non-official majority 
in respect of tho following departments :— 


Police. 

Jails. 

Civil Justice. 


General Administration. 
Land Revenue. 
Irrigation. 


Police 

Tho non official members, 5 out of 6 of whom were present, 
have unanimously recommended some very drastic changes. These 
are ( 1 ) the abolition of the gr^de of the Deputy Inspector General 
of Police, and (2) air increase in the number posts held by Indians 
in the rank of Superintendents. These are to bo filled half and 
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promotion from tho rank of Deputy Superintendents, and 
oT'European officers appointed to the rank of Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent of Police by tho Secretary of State as at present. Of these 
officers the Assistant Superintendents should, as hitherto, be recruit¬ 
ed in the United Kingdom though in reduced nurabora and the 
Doputy Superintendents in India, but in both cases they should 
tako thoir places on a singlo running list and bo promoted in 
accordance with their respective seniority and not according to tho 
classification of tho vacancy in which a promotion is to be made. 

On this proposal the three members of Government feel them¬ 
selves precluded from offering opinions because they involve a 
change of policy directly affecting the pay and status of the Imperial 
Indian Police Service and as such aro affected by tho considera¬ 
tions explained in tho first part of this roport. 

Coming next to the recommendations as they affect the 
rank of Deputy Superintendent, it will be observed that the proposal 
is to keep this rank only as a feoder for tho superior grade 
°f Superintendents and consequently to alter its present status 
and the consequent recruitment for the purpose of holding 
mforior charges. In other words every officer recruited or promoted 
the rank of Deputy Superintendent will realise that his ultimate 
future is to be a Superintendent and that he will only remain a 
deputy Superintendent of Police for purposes of training or until 
he has completed a sufficient number of year’s service to bo fit for 
a superior chargo, This will involve the disappearance of a largo 
dumber of tlfe present posts hold by officers of this grade wbother 
Iri sub-divisions or at tho head-quarters of the districts. The way 
which these posts ought to be filled is not definitely stated in 
^0 recommendations of the non-official members. Id so far as th^ 
Posts are not held by officers in training (Assistant or Deputy 
Superintendents as tho case may be) they must presumably be held 
ky Inspectors and it will be necessary to examine bow far it will 
necessary to give extra pay to Inspectors officiating in such posts 
as done before tho revision of the cadre of Doputy Superin- 
l °udents in 1920. Tho second recommendution is for a large 
Ruction in the number of Inspectors. The Committoo agree 
,uut the question of the cadre of Inspectors should be re-examined 
lu view of the increase recently made in that of Doputy Suporin- 
°udont 8 ; it doos not appear that at the time the number of Deputy 
uperiutendontB was increased a corresponding decrease was mado 
? the number oi Inspectors and it seems desirable that this point 
J Uould be thoroughly investigated. A further proposal for the 
Auction of iSubdnspeetors ie made also by t . e noo-official members. 


§L 
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ainder of tho committee agree that the number may 
bod with special reference to the systom uhder which the 
of officers at an investigating contro is increased when the 
number of cases investigated during the year exceeds 100. Tboy 
consider that on grounds of economy it is worth considering whether 
the needs of one or two circles should not be taken together, i.o. 
supposing centre A has 125 cases and centre B has 130, would it 
not be sufficient to post one officer to tho two centros instead of 
two officers one to each. This of course will not be practicable 
in all cases but they consider that the point calls for examination. 

The suggested reduction in tho number of constables follows 
on the former recommendation and tho Committee also considers 
that there should bo a careful examination of tho staff of instructors 
and teachers at the Police Training College and Constables schools. 

Jails 


The suggestion made under this head that tho posts of the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and the Inspcctor-Goneral of 
Prisons be amalgamated, again, is a question of policy affecting the 
status and pay of tho Imperial Services, and has not been supported 
by the majority. A second suggestion also that the Civil Surgeon 
should cease to be Superintendent of Jail and that his place should 
be taken by an officer on lower pay has not been agreed to by all 
the members and the preponderance of opinion is that since con¬ 
siderations of expenditure preclude carrying out the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Jails Committee for the appointment of highly paid 
wholetime Superintendents, tho existing system, by which the 
services of Civil Surgeons are obtained as Superintendents in 
return for a moderate allowance, is the most economical and tho 
most efficient that can at present be arranged. 

The Committee feel that in view of recommendations of the 
Indian Jails Committee it is desirable that everything possible 
should bo done to make the manufacturing departments profitable 
and in particular that a system of “costing” should be established 
from which it can be seen whether jail manufactures are really 
profitable or not. The non-official members suggest further that 
an expert committee should be appointed to examine how jail 
labour can be utilized more profitably than at present, 

With regard to the Government printing press in the Gaya 
Central Jail the question will arise when the whole subject of 
printing by Government for its own purposes is examined as, it is 
understood, it will be by the Incbcape Committee. The Committee 
note that Government are actually carrying out the poli» „of ; 0D 
ceqtratirg prisoners in a smaller number of jails and they hope 
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possible in this matter to effect roal and substantial 
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Civil Justice 

The proposals regarding the High Court made by certain mem* 
oors of the Committee did not meet with general approval, but the 
Committee feel that the number of holidays is very largo and a reduc* 
tion seems called for at a time when the accumulation of arrears 
has made it necessary to appoint Additional Judges and they con¬ 
sider that tho wording of the new system for preparing tho paper- 
books requires careful observation lest Government should be 
involved in additional expenditure thereby. With regard to the 
inferior^ courts, certain proposals have been mado regarding tho 
establishment in Chota Nagpur by a member of the Committee 
who has special acquaintance of (hat part. Tho subject is already 
being considered by Government and it is understood that the 
existing defects will bo cured, Tho matter at present is still under 
discussion between Government and tho High Court. Much 
stress has been laid by some mombers on tho proposal to effect 
amalgamation of the separate offices maintained by each Civil Court 
at stations where thore is more than one civil judicial officer and it 
is considered desirable that where tho condition of tho buildings 
permits, an experiment shall bo made iu ordor to endeavour reduction 
of establishment, 


General Administration 

The non-official members recommended tho abolition of tho post 
of Divisional Commissioners. This again is a matter affecting tho 
status and pay of tho Indian Civil Service and consequently cannot 
bo discussed at this place by those mombers of the committee 
who are also members of the Government. Tho proposal admitted¬ 
ly involves an increaso in the number of tho Members of the Board 
of Revenue from one to two at least and considerable addition to tho 
Powers of tho Collector to pass final orders both in quasi-judicial 
Jovenuo cases and in executive orders. It is further suggested that 
the Excise Department should be removed from the supervision of 
the Board and placod directly under Government as it is under 
stood already being done in Bengal, Tho next recommendation 
that was made by Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad Nur was 
that all post not scheduled under the Government of India Act a 3 
reserved for the Indian Civil Service, but at present held by the 
Eiembirs of that service, should cease to be so held and recruited 
|or and chould in future be held by members of tbo Bihar and 
Orissa Executive Service, These posts include— 
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Registrar, Co operative Societies 
drector of Land Records, 


§L 


Director of Agriculture, 

Commissioner of Excise, 

Director of Industries, and Registrar, Patna High Court. 


This again is a recommendation affecting the pay and status of 
the Imperial Service. 

Tho Committee did not tako up tko question of tho staff of tko 
Legislative Council and note that it is the intention of Government 
vvhon Barristers or other legal practitioners with practice 
knowledge and exporienco of draiting and legislative work aro 
available to appoint the Secretary from that category instead of as 
at present from the Indian Civil Service. When ^the chango is 
made the question of the Secretary and Assistant Secretary may 
perhaps be revised. For tho present the Committoe conBidor that 
it should be possible to effect some reduction in tho office as by tho 
abolition of the post of Office Superintendent. 

Tho Committee next considered the Civil Secretariat and 
affcor dibcUEsion accepted the necessity of increasing tho numboi of 
Civil Secretaries to 5. At the same time they endorsed tho reduc* 
tion in the number of Under-Socretarios in the Indian Civil 
Services to 2 and the appoiutmonfe of Assistant Secretaries under 
tho remaining Secretaries. They aiao consider that the system by 
which in some of the newly formod branches the post of Registrar and 
Assistant Secretary havo been amalgamated should bo further 


extended as opportunity offers. 

In regard to District Administration tho Committoe aro unable 
to make any recommendations more specifically than that tho 
strength of the cadro of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors 
should be carefully scrutinized with special reference to what may 
bo caliod outside or extraneous duties and also that there shouh 
bo a tightening up of the rules regarding the period within which 
an officer is allowed to remain ou probation for the purpose of 
learning his work and passing his examinations. 


Land Revenue, 

The non-official members recommended strongly that the 
interval between the preparation of a record of rights, ae distinct 
from a ^jtrlomont of revenue, and tho undertaking of revision opera¬ 
tions should be far longer than tho Government programme * s 
understood to contemplate and might bo as long as 40 years, unless 
frosb agrarian complications have arisen meanwhile which render 
earlier operations necessary* 
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;^5Fti0 Committee is agreed that to enable proper consideration 
bis point in the budget and other financial document, there 
should bo a clear lino of demarcation botween operations which are 
entirely or mainly connected with the re-settlement of revenue, 
and thoso which aro entirely or mainly a revision of an existing 
record-of-right. 

The last department considered was the Irrigation Branch 
and as already noted the Committee approved the policy 
adoptod bv Government of completely separating this from the 
Roads and Buildings branch. The majority of the Committee are 
opposed to the present system by which the Chief Engineer is al?o 
Secretary to Government and they consider that the Secretariat 
work would be host done if it could bo arranged for among other 
duties of the regular Secretaries and styled “ Public works Depart¬ 
ment Civil Secretariat,” 


Sl 


PART III.— Non-Official Report. 

As explained in tho earlier parts of this Report the official 
mombers of the Committee by reason of their position as a part 
of Government aro precluded from subscribing to certain of tho 
recommendations that have been put forward by the non-official 
members. Thoy, however, helped the non-official members in the 
discussion of the various important questions. The recommenda¬ 
tions as embodied in Part III. of the Report aro those which have 
been made by tho non-official members only of the Committee. 

Education Department 

Thero is at present one Assistant Director of Public Instruction 
who is a member of the Imperial Education Service and there is 
fttao a Superintendent in tho Director’s office. The Committee 
la of the opinion that these two posts should bo combined and an 
experienced officer of the Provincial Service should be appointed 
to the amalgamated post. 

The Committee considers that there is no necessity for a 
^Qparate Inspector of European School His work may be done 
by one of the ordinary Divisional Inspectors or, if preferred, by the 
Director of Public Instruction himself. 

Tho work of the Assistant Inspectresses of Schools may be 
supervised and controlled by the Inspectors, and in this way the 
necessity of the post of Inspectresses of School? would disappear, 
Pho Committee accordingly recommends that thoeo latter posts 
should be abolished. The Committee recommends that Inspectors 
of Schools should be members of the Provincial Service who>Hgbt 
8 uit.:bly bo given the selection grade pay. The Superintendents 
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Ikrit and Islamic Studies are two Imperial posts which st 
d by members of the Provincial Service. The Committee aro~ 
opinion that the number of Sub-Inspectors at present employed 
is excessive. They recommend that not more than two such officers 
should be employed in any one sub-division and they should all be 
graduates. 

It is further recommended that the inspection and supervision 
of village schools should be made over to village agencies and 
co-operative societies, while the committee i9 3 I 90 inclined to think 
that some saving in expenditure would indirectly result from a 
revival of the old practice of holding public examinations for 
scholarships to be awarded to students of primary schools. 


The Committee consider that the instructional staff of the 
colleges is unnecessarily large and could be substantially reduced 
if each member were required to work for at least 18 poriods 
in a week, and they accordingly recommend that this number 
of periods should ordinarily be regarded as the minimum number 
for each Professor and Lecturer. It is estimated that if this 
recommendation be acoepted a saving of 10 per cent, in the 
existing expenditure on staff will be effected. The Principals of 
colleges should themselves teach for at least 12 poriods in the week. 

At present it appears that the Principal in certain cases does not 
personally carry out any teaching at all. 

It is further recommended that an enquiry should bo made by 
Government into the possibility of introducing a system of inter¬ 
collegiate lectures, at least so far as the Patna College and the 
B. N. College are concerned. Such a system, if practicable, should 
obviate duplication of work, and consequently tend to economy. 

Headmasters of divisional schools should be members of the 
Provincial, and not of the Indian Educational Service. 

The Committee are convinced that a large saving could be 
effected by reduction in the number of teachers in the Guru Training 
Schools, but in view of the fact that the Education Committee have 
rt?,eommended the appointment of a small committee to consider this 
question specifically, it is not desired to prejudice the discussion of 
that committee by making any definite recommendation as to the , 
extent of reduction that is practicable. 

It is further recommended that the strength of the Indian Edu¬ 
cational Service should bo roduced by one-half and the posts thus 
abolished should bo held by members of the Provincial Service. 
Half the number of posts theu remaining in the Indian Educational 
Service should be filled by direct recruitment and the remaining 
half by promotion from the Provincial Servico. 
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Forest Department. 

Tbe non-official members of the Committee are unanimously of 
the opinion that tbe number of superior posts in tbe Forest Depart¬ 
ment, whether in tbe Tmnerial or in tbe Provincial Service, should 
1)0 reduced. The work of these superior officers is mainly supervisory 
in character, and the number of subordinate officers whose work 
they have to control is not so large as to justify the retention of all 
Jhese superior appointments. The committee find some difficulty 
ln recommending a definite percentage of posts for abolition but 
commend the point to Government for careful consideration. In 
this department, as in many others, it is held that a speedy Indianiza- 
' ,on of tbe Imperial Service is desirable on grounds of economy, and 
’ l hat a large percentage of tbe Imperial posts should bo recruited by 
promotion from tbe Provincial Service. 

The members of the Committee are not in a position to criticize 
Urn other items of expenditure in tbe Forest Department but they 
^re convinced that a scrutiny of these items by Government would 
'•ring to light other practicable forms of retrenchment 


Medical Department. 

The Committee recommends the amalgamation of the Medical 
Department and tbe Department of Public Health for the following 
reasons. The evidence given before the Committee by tbe Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals showed that such a combination was 
possible. Moreover so far as tbe work in the villages is concerned 
the two departments must work together owing to the impossibility 
of maintaining a duplicate staff of officers in the rural areas. All 
doctors have some knowledge of sanitation, and are therefore 
qualified to carry out the Public Health Department. 

It is further recommended that the Indian Medical Service 
should be replaced by a Civil Modical Service. Civil Surgeons at 
present are liable to bo called away when their services are required 
in the Army. It will therefore promote the interests of the public, 
as well as those of economy, if Civil Surgeons ceased to be recruited 
through the Military Department and wore appointed direct to 
p orve in this province. The new Civil Medical Service should be 
provincial and not Imperial. It is believed that this recommenda- 
tion will not involve any lowering in the standard of qualifications of 
^*vil Surgeons. 

While it is recognized that size of hospitals and the importance 
01 nor work in each of the five divisional headquarters stations in 
. 6 pr °vinoe require that Civil Surgeons should continue to bo in 
0 nrge * n these placos, it is the opinion of the Committee that 
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mfc Surgeons could suitably be placed in charge of all 

headquarters and of the hospitals situated therein. In- 

cases the district jails also should be placed in charge of the Asis- 
tanfc Surgeons who might, if necessary, be given an allowance for 
this work similar to but smaller than the allowance now given to 
Civil Surgeons. 

Public Works Department. 


The Committee recommends the abolition of both posts of 
Chief Engineer aud reduction in the number of Superintending 
Engineers. It is of the opinion that with the separation of the 
irrigation branch from the Roads and Buildings branch, it should 
be practicable to dispense altogether with the necessity for any Chief 
Engineer, and in that case they recommend that the Superintending 
Engineer only should be retained for the supervision of roads and 
Buildings and one for the supervision of irrigation works. The 
services of the remaining Superintending Engineers should be 
dispensed with as early as possible. It is recognized that these 
recommendations will make it necessary to increase the powers of 
Executive Engineers, and the Committee accordingly suggest that 
the monetary limit of the power of sanction of Executive Engineers 
should be raised from Rs, 2,500 to Rg 20,000. 

The Special Works Division and the Sanitary Works Division 
were created in connection with the building of the New Capital at 
Patna. This has now been completed and the necessity for these 
Divisions no longer exists. In the same way the Electric Works 
Division was concerned primarily with the work of electrical installa- 
tion, and a trained Overseer or an Afisistant Engineer should be 
sufficient for carrying out the maintenance work. The Committee 
accordingly rocommend that Special Works Division, Sanitary 
Works Division and Electric Works Division should be abolished. 

Apart from these Special Divisions the oral evidence taken by 
the Committee supports their contention that the number of 
ordinary divisions and sub-divisions is unnecessarily high, and that 
there is ample scope for effecting a considerable reduction in the 
number by a process of amalgamation. The Committee deBire that 
Government should explore the possibilities in this direction, and 
nuiko no further specific recommendation than that Eastern Son 
Division and the Balasore Division in particular Bhould each be 
amalgamated with the divisions respectively adjacent to thorn. 

In view of the financial stringency of the province the Committee 
is of opinion that this province is unable to make any payments 
to the Government of India on the score of capital expenditure on 
irrigation works and they recommend that the Local Government 
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payments from 


liL )'Ii] 13. 

_ /stops for obtaining remission of such 
of India; 

The maintenance and repairs of roads and buildings should be 
transferred to such local bodies that may be willing to undertake 
them. The departmental evidence suggests that by this procedure 
tho numbor of Assistant Engineers and subordinate officers can be 
materially reduced. In tho opinion of the Committee a considerable 
saving will be effected by tho introduction of the system of giving 
lump sum contracts, and they accordingly recommend that efforts 
should bo mado to introduce this system. 


From tho current year’s budget, it appears that a sum of nearly 
Fa. 32 lakhs is to bo spent on original buildings, and about Rs. 13i 
lakhs ou repairs, These largo sums involve a heavy drain on tho 
current revonuos of tho province and it seems very desirable that 
the burden should be distributed over a number of years. The 
Committee, therefore, recommends that the capital outlay on original 
works should bo met from loan. 


The Committee wishes to invite the attention of Government 
to tho system by which rent is recovered from officers occupying 
Government building. This question is complicated by tho heavy 
increase which has taken place during recent years in the cost of 
building, On residences constructed before the war tho maximum 
rent was fixed on the basis of the then prevailing rate of interest, 
and the cost, labour and material being at that time compare holy 
cheap, it was possible to erect residences which provided better 
accommodation than those which are being built now a-dajs. On 

*he other hand the present-day buildings are not only deficient in 

accommodation but are assessed to rent ou the basis of much higncr 
yate of interest. This combination of circumstances, besides being 
inequitable to the officers concerned, also involves Government in loss. 

is not right that the rent of a house should bo determined simply 
by the rate of interest and the coBt of labour and material that 
happen to prevail at the time the house was built. The Committee 
accordingly recommends that the total actual cost of constructing all 
tho residential building in the province should bo worked* out and 
the total maximum rent chargeable of this urn should be determined 
ttt the present rate of interest. All the residential buildings should 
then bo ro valued and the total maximum rent as determined al' vo 
should be distributed botween them on the basis of their re-calcu¬ 
lated value. 


In view of tho general increases in pay that have recently boon 
given, it i 8 recommended that tho concision of rent-free quarters 
•hould no longer bo allowed to any ofticor. 
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jae Committee considered the raison d'etre of the Engin? 
^ariment of Public Health, and while they are unabfl 
regMmend its total abolition, they are of the opinion that the post 
of the second Executive Engineer in that Department should 
certainly be abolished and recommend further that *ho necessity of 
maintaining any Executive Engineer should be examined by Govern¬ 
ment with a view to do away with this post also if Government are 
satisfied that the amount of work does not justify its continuance. 

The collection of water-rates entails on Government heavy 
expenditure, which could be reduced if collections were carried by 
village agencies. It is recommended that arrangement should be 
made for this to be done, and the staff at present maintained for 
collection of water rates should be reduced. 

The Committee invites the attention of Government to that 
portion of official evidence in which it is stated that the cadre of the 
India Service of Engineers is still above strength and while they are 
not prepared to fix the percentage of reduction that may be found 
practicable, they recommend that the whole cadre of Executive 
Engineers and Assistant Engineers should be carefully examined, 
revised and reduced. 

The Committee is of opinion that buildings constructed by the 
Public Works Department are generally very expensive. Thoy 
rocogniz© that this is to some extent due to the typo of plan adoptod, 
with which the Public Works Department is little concerned. This 
matter, it is understood, re:ts in the hands of the administrative head 
of departments, and in the opinion of the Committee those officers 
should be impressed with the necessity of adopting plans of a much 
simpler and cheaper type than thoso used at present. This is 
particularly important in the case of Educational buildings. 

It has been stated in the official evidence that the cost of build¬ 
ing could be appreciably reduced by changing the design and by 
using less wood work, and it i» hoped that necessary steps will bo 
taken in future to effect economy in this direction. The Committee 
also desire to emphasize the importance of adhering to a fixed scale 
of accommodation for each class of officers determined in accordance 


with their pay. 

It is desirable that the materials of building should always be 
of Indian manufacture so far as these are available, but if it is 
necessary to purchase materials of foreign manufacture, these should 
always be procured from the cheapest market, irrespective of the 
country of their origin. 

The pums spent on original works fluctuate a good deal from 
year to year. For this reason the department is not in a position to 
know how big a staff will be required for the work to be carried out 
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particular year, and it is therefore necessary to maintail 
_ ^ich may sometimes bo in excess of the actual requirements, 
to obviate this form of waste the Committee recommends that the 
sum which shall be available annually for original works should be 
permanently fixed and for this purpose they suggest the sum of Rs. 
20 lakhs, which shall cover both Reserved and Transferred projects. 

In the samo way the Committeo recommends that the amount 
to be spent annually on repairs should not. exceed Rs. 10 lakhs, and 
that the staff maintained for this work should bo fixed with due 
regard to this amount. 

The attention of Government is drawn to the suggestion made 
in the evidence to the effect that economy as well as efficiency 
would be promoted by adoption of a less formal and more business¬ 
like clear and concise systom af correspondence. 


Agriculture, Co-operative and Industries Department. 

I he Committee considered at some length the question of 
amalgamating the above three departments or two of the three, and 
in this connection they examined the discussion that took place in 
1^18 and in 1916, when suggestions w r ere made for the amalgamation 
of the departments of Agriculture and the Co-operative Societies. 
After considerable discussion the opinion of the majority of the 
committoo is that the department of industries is a young and 
developing department of much promise and should continue to be a 
separate unit under a wholetime Director. The Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment on the other hand has not fulfilled the expectations that were 
entertained at its inception, and is now loss important practically 
than it was some years ago. It is therefore recommended that this 
department should be amalgamated with the Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment, with the modification, if uecessary, that the admnistrativo 
work of the Agricultural Farms should bo performed by the Under¬ 
secretary in the Revonuo Department of Government. 

The post of Deputy Registrar in the Co operative Department 
was sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1910. This post has not 
yet been filled up and the Committee are of the opinion that the 
necessity w jj| not ar j se 0 f appointing any officer to the post. It 
chould therefore be abolished. 

It was recommended by the Agriculture Committee that the 
post of Agricultural Chemist should be retained for some time with 
a view to undertake the Soil Survey of the province. The estimate 
°f the cost of this survey, which has been since prepared, shows 
that it will be a costly and lengthy affair, which is beyond tho 
resources of the proviuce. The Committee ite therefore of he 
°Pmion that the airvey should not be undertaken, and that < he 
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Agicultural Chemist, the retention of which is not jus£ 
or grounds, snouid be abolished as soon as possible. 

In the present state of the Department of industries there is 
no necessity for a Deputy Director, and this post should be discon¬ 
tinued. The Director however should be an officer capable of 
studying the natural resources of this country, of developing by 
proper organization the existing industries, and of utilizing all 
available sources for the purpose of supplying the multifarious 
demands of this and other countries. 

A highly paid Mechanical Engineer attached to the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries is a luxury which at present is not justified in 
ibis province. His work should bo carried out by Circle Officers 
with the necessary mechanical knowledge. Until, however, different 
employment can be provided for Mr. Marchinton, the present 
incumbent of this post, should bo retained as Personal Assistant; 
to the Director and should also carry out tho work of Mechanical 
Engineer when necessary. 

Subject to the above recommendation the Committee is 
of the opinion that having regard to the nature of the work now 
required of tho Porsonal Assistant to the Director of Industries 
it is unnecessary to employ a highly paid officer to that appointment. 


Registration Department 

The post of the Inspector General of Registration and the 
Excise Commissioner are at proseut combined under one officor. The 
Committee' recommend that arrangement should continue but the 
officer should be appointed from tho Provincial Service. 

Veterinary Dept. 

The majority of the Committee consider that the supervision 
cl this Department can adequately be carried out oy the Director 
and two Assistants and that the post, of two Deputy Directors are 
unnecessary, 

Stationery & Printing 


The Committee recommend that an expert committeo bo 
appointed to examine the costs incurred on stationery and printing 
by tho various departments in this province with a view to suggest 
puinti; for retrenchment. At the same time the Committee wish 
to observe that a considerable economy could bo effected if more 
care wore taken to avoid printing unnecessary papers. In this 
connection it is pointed out that before a Bill is introduced in tho 
Legislative Council it is printed several times in txhnso $ although 
it may have been altered in one or two seotions only. It would 
be well if Government were to examine carefaily whether tho work 
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R could not be carried out more economically by 
a possible exception in the case of confidential 

Publicity Bureau 


The annual cost of this Department as shown in the budget 
is Rs. 33,000 but its actual cost, including printing and postage and 
other charges, probably is not leas than three times this sum. The 
Publicity Office is not doing a great amount of work, and the utility 
of such work as it is doing is questionable. For all practical 
purposes its place might be taken by a system of issuing official 
communiques from the Departments of Government concerned, and 
when the financial position of the province improves it might be 
desirable to publish the proceedings of the Legislative Council in 
the Hindi Gazette. But the expenditure at present incurred by the 
Publicity Bureau is not justified, and the department should be 
abolished. 


Miscellaneous 

A large number of du f y allowances ha9 from time to time 
been sanctioned by the Secretary of State, Government of India, 
or the Local Government. For various reasons it is doairable to 
re-examine these allowances. In the first place financial stringency 
demanda that every possible means of retrenchment should be 
explored. Secondly, there has been a general decrease in the pay 
of officers. Again, the total numbor of officers has increased in recent 
years, and the volume of work to bo done by each officer has therefore 
to some extent been reduced. Finally, the Committee consider that 
in very many cases these allowances were in the first instance un¬ 
justifiable or excessive, while in other cases they have become so by 
the lapse of time. It is therefore recommended that all such 
allowances be either reduced in amount or altogether discontinued 
wherever possible, 

Travelling allowance bills should bo scrutinized closely by the 
controlling officers with a view to reduce more unnecessary journeys 
which at present arc freely undertaken^ and to obviate other abuses. 

Committee consider that the necessity for the retention of 
stenographers in those cases whore they are at present maintained 
should be carefully examined, and their number reduced. The 
allowance at present given to certain clerks for shorthand work 
should also b3 examined. 

Regarding the curtailment of clerical establishment in the 
various departments of Government including the Secretariat, the 
Committee are not in a position to make any detailed recommend*- 
tl0Q * ft is therefore suggested that Government should appoint a 
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dl /expert Commifcte to examine the requirements of each De^ 
tizln the matter of clerical staff. In this connection it is recom¬ 
mended that the question of reduction in the volume of correspon¬ 
dence and returns should be particularly examined. 

In conclusion the Committee desire to impress upon Govern¬ 
ment the necessity of immediate and substantial relief to the 
provincial Exchequer. Half-hearted measures are useless. Wherever 
tho recommendations of the Committee are accepted by Government, 
effect should be given to them with the least possible delay. In 
particular, when the cadre of any servico is to be reduced, efforts 
should be made to bring about the reduction at the earliest date 
poeaible. 


H. Le Mesurier 
Fakbr-ud-din. 

M. S. Daa. 

Khwaja Muhammad Nur. 
Purnendu Narayan Sinba 
Dwarka Nath 
P. K. Sen 
M. Yunus 

Ganesh Dutta Singh 


(Parts I and II only.) 


(Sabject to a separate note) 
(Subject to a note.) 


Note by Non-Official Members 

We have carefully considered the recommendations of the 
Committee-embodied in the Part 1 of the Report. We find that 
t e report does not embody some of our views in clear and unmis¬ 
takable terms. Some of our recommendations, as they appear in the 
se . em I 30 n °k a definite and specific character. It would 
1 I" 1 10 si y0 effect to them unless they are made more definite 
nthar C, °! r anC u . n 688 Hie language is such as to bo incapable of any 
_ rner^ntorpretation save as desired by the members of the Com- 

wrifcton i'Vi 11pr . oper t0 re-draft this chapter as it was 
Hie Cnmm-if 6 ^ av iH an d LeMeaurier, tho President of 

ment to t> l V° therefore invite the attention of the Govern- 
is based proceedings of the Coramittoe on which that report 
exact nahirn f perU8a * °* & w iii clear all ambiguities and show the 
would Ml-n th° °| lr recommendations and the manner in which we 
referred ^ t0 ^\ 8 * Ven e ^ flcfc to * Apart from the obscurities 
adopted bv m ' n fc ^ 0 . Allowing recommendations which were 

W JASL'teKi £ ta " 

Inspectors^™ h nu “^ 6r Court inspectors and Cout Sub- 
} rec need, and private parlies should bo allowed to 
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loir own pleader except in cases where there may bo spe 
^rts for not giving such permission. 

(it) The number of teachers in the Police Training Schools and 
Police Training College should be materially reduced. 

(in) AdminiAration of Jattict —A very careful ^examination 
should be made of the payment of what are known as special fees” 
in session oases, and where the parties desire to be represented 
particularly on appeal aud motion by specified legal practitioner the 
cost of so doing should devolve upon themselves, and if parties a p e 
allowed to prosecute, the cost should be recovered from themselves. 

(iv) The Village Administration Act should make . possible a 
material reduction in the future strength of the Judicial Service, 
particularly in view of the increasing power granted to the panches. 

( v ) Combination of offices in the Civil Court should lead to 
economy, and the system should be given a trial. It might be 
introduced in one of the districts whore the question of building 
difficulty does not arise. 

(t/) If the old system of the Calcutta High Court for the pre¬ 
paration of paper books be adopted in thi9 High Court with such 
modifications as may be necessary, considerable saving will be 
obtained by the Government and the litigants. We therefore 
recommend that the old Calcutta system be adopted by the Patna 
High Court. 

(ini) Having regard to the financial conditions of this province 
the question of the appointment of Additional Judges in future in 
the High Court should be carefully considered. 

(viii) The Hon’ble Judges of the High Court should be request¬ 
ed to bold their Courts on Saturdays and to curtail appreciably the 
number of holidays and the vacation, 

(ix) The post of Registrar of the High Court should be rocruiiod 
from the Bar on a salary of Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 1,500. 

Is) The selection should be bo made that the Assistant Regis* 
trar may be eligible for the post of Deputy Registrar, and the 
Deputy Registrar for the post of Registrar. By this arrangement 
economy combined with efficiency will be obtained as also the 
experience of these officers now lost by (be constant transfers. 

(xi) The pay and strength of the stall and establishment of the 
High Court should be carefully examined by an export committee 
and revised according to its recommendation. 

jV. B % — Mr. P. K. Hen does nofc agroe with it. vii. viii. and ix, 

( xii) General Administration, —The post of Secretary to the 
Council should be held by a person experienced in jurisprudence 
work either as lawyer or a uon* official member, aud bo should nl-O be 

28(a) 
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&rge of the office establishment. His pay is to bo decij 
Council itself. The appointment of a civilian to this post 
bo regarded as a temporary device. 

(xiii) The three posts of Assistant Superintendent and the 
Head Assistant in the Council Office are redundant and a reduction 
might be made by the abolition of the office of the Superintendent. 

( xiv ) The necessity for Registrars has probably ceased with 
the grearer subdivision of the Secretariat which now provails and 
their duties might suitably be combined with those of the Under¬ 
secretaries and the Head Assistants. 

(xv) In connection with the appointment of Honorary Magis¬ 
trates, Govt, should examine the possibility of recruiting senior 
lawyers practising in the Civil Courts and retired Deputy Magistrates. 


Land Revenue & Police. 

L The whole scheme in connection with settlement operation 
should lie placed before the Council without limitations, and the 
expenditure as a whole should be fixed by the Council who will 
vote the sums from year to year. 

•• We also strongly urge on the Government the desirability 
oi abolishing that branch of the Criminal Investigation Department 
which does not deal with professional and organized crimes. It 
is useless to retain this Branch of the service which deals with 
rebellion, sedition and anarchy in the land. Sodition cases can 
very well be dealt with by the ordinary Police. The reporting of 
speeches at public meetings can very well be done by tho ordinary 
police, some of the Police Officers having been specially trained in 
shorthand reporting. The staff of the other branch which deals 
witii organized and professional crimes appears to be unduly large 
an*] * It Auction can safely be made without affeoting efficiency. 


Administration & Civil Justice 

Ymi % ? ur 0 P ,n,OD it will be economical to appoint Honorary 
^ P rG8 <mt the expenses on the Judicial side are getting 
increrY overy year an( * ought to be curtailed. Litigation is also 
these buU miC of suits is on tho increase. Mo9t of 

cacies nf U ] 8 ar ° a nature and do not involve anyintri- 

Lar-.fff t / Tactically they are almost of Small Causes Court 
aid . u * i j n Pnp , y , 3U * ta involving a simple claim for payment on one 

simple 0 ^ tb0 otber o* - very 

v>!oa of nnvm r ar0 ^ enfc 8U1 ^ 8 in which the only defence is a 
f and they 1 cat ^ c ‘ w ® a ** 8 W50rally the quostion is one of 
education and 


can xor Y oasi ly )>0 disposed of by any man of ordinary 


oommonsense. They aro simpler than tho criminal 
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kt aro tried by the Honorary Magistrates. When questi 
!aff©$£rbg the liberty of the person can be tr ; ed by Honorary 
Magistrates, there is no reason why the question of payment or 
otherwise concerning small cmouuts of money should not bo 
tried by Honorary Munsiffs. Under the Village Administration 
Ad petty cases will be heard by Village Panchayds who will 
practically bo tho Village Munsiffs. Their jurisdiction will bo 
up to Rs, 50 in Money Suits and up to Rs. 25 in Rent Suits. 
When villagemeu aro to bo trusted up to this amount, there 
is no reason why the educated men of the towns should not 
bo entrusted in similar cases to try suits of larger amount. 
Practically it will be forming Panchayets in the Municipality giving 
them jurisdiction over a large amount by raising the qualification 
of the Panches, If this course is adopted it will reduco the number 
of Munsiffs to a very large extent, at least by about 25 per cent. 
There is another matter in this connection which deserves caroiul 
attention. If the recommendations of the Committee appointed for 
tho separation of the Executive and the Judicial function are adopted, 
one officer in the sub-division will be quite sufficient for both criminal 
and civil work in case Honorary Munsiffs are appointed to assist 
him. The Bengal Retrenchment Committee have abo recommended 
the appointment of Honorary Munsiffs. 

4 . The trial by Sub-Judges of Insolvency, Succession, Probate 
and Administration and Contested Will cases would obviate tho 
necessity of officiating Additional Judges. 

5, We aro of opinion that the number of Secretaries to the 
Govt, is rather more than that actually required for the work of 
the Secretariat. The work can very well bo done by 4 Secretaries. 

If the Legal Remembrancer is regarded as a Secretary, then five 
Secretaries ought to suffice. A portion of the work of the Legal 
Remembrancer has now been taken up by the Council Secretary. 
Therefore 6ome other departments may bo transferred to him. 

6 , We wish to emphasize that tho number of Deputy Collectors 
and Sub-Deputy Collectors is unduly large. The cadre should bo 
carefully scrutinized and speedy reduction effected in its strength. 

7 . We also recommend Honorary Physicians and Surgeons to 
be attached to Medical School aud College. TbiB experiment might 
also be tried in some of the hospitals with advantage. 


iNDIANTZATION OF SERVICES 

It is impossible to separate the question of the lndiatnzation of 
the services from that of Retrenchment If real retrenchment is to 
be effected it can only bo done by substantially reducing the number 
of highly pMd European officers belonging to tho Imperial tender 
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have to employ Europeans we miict pay them higher salaries 
an whit must be paid to the Indian. There seems to be absolutely 
no reason why Indians should not be content to receive lower 
salaries for appointments which are now held by European officers. 
The only way, therefore, to effect a substantial reduction in the cost 
of this top-heavy administration is rapid Indianizafcion of the 
services and payment of reasonably lower salaries to Indians. There 
is no dearth of qualified Indians in this province and in the country. 
The 1 ndianization of services is a question which is engaging the 
attention of both the people and the Government. We consider 
that the recruitment of Europeans to all Indian Services should be 
materially curtailed and immediately abandoned in some depart¬ 
ments, In the case of the Judicial Services Indianization can be 
effected much more rapidly than in other services. If it bo decided 
to recruit the entire judiciary from the members of the Bar, in 
some cases with honorary allowances only, a great saving can be 
effected. We consider that recruitment of Indians on the present 
terms to the All India Services should cease and that Indianization 
on such terms as may be determined on should be made with special 
reference to the need of the province. 


Since our discussions were over the Report, of the Bengal 
Retrenchment Committee has been published. It is impossible to 
ignore this valuable Report. Bihar and Bengal were united together 
up to 1911. Separation was effected in 1912 and was completed in 
1916. The system of administration in both the provinces is the 
same ; the rules and regulations are exactly similar. It is therefore 
necessary that the Govt, of B. & 0. should carefully cousidor the 
report of the Bengal Committee and adopt such of the recommenda¬ 
tions as are of practical character and not specifically considered by us, 
and as are suited to the conditions existirg in this province. Our 
r,, -'n recommendations in many respects are of a similar character. 

■ ut there are certain matters which have been carefully examined 
by the Bengal Committee with the help of official experts in some 
ca?ty, The recommendations are of a valuable character and require 
careful consideration. We therefore strongly recommend that the 
Government may be pleased to examine the recommendations of the 
Bcng J Committee in general and those embodied in ohapters 19 to 
24 and 26 to 28 in particular. 

(MJ Dvvarka Nath P. K, Sen M. Yunus 

Purnendu Narayan Sinba Ganeeh Datt SiDgh 
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Punjab Retrenchment Committee 

The report of ihe Punjab Retrenchment Committee was 
submitted to Government on 23rd January 1923. The Com- 
mittee ° wes its origin to a resolution which Mian Mahomed 
ohah Nawaz desired to move in the Punjab Legislative Council 
in July 1921. Government, however, accepting the sugges¬ 
tion, appointed a committee on 30th July 1921 ‘to advise on 
retrenchment in public expenditure.” The Committee consist- 
ec * of the following members : — 

Sir Petrie Fagan ; C. M. King Esq. ; E. Joseph Esq ; B. T. 
Oibsou Esq. ; D. J. Boyd Esq. ; Monohar Lai Esq. ; J. Boyd Esq. ; 
IL wan Bahadur Raja Narindra Nath ; Ganpat Rai Esq. ; Mian 
Mahomed Shah Nawaz Esq. ; Sayed Mahomed Mabamad Hussain 
fthah ; Moulvi Mubarram Ali Chishti and Sardar Dasundha Singh. 
J he deliberations of the Committee were private. They first met in 
August 1921. Ihey sought suggestions from heads of Departments 
to reduce sanctioned charges by 20 per cent. Members of Legis¬ 
lative Council also were asked to submit suggestions. Replies were 
eceived in January 1922. From the reports of the former it was 
found that no very great retrenchment could be effected. Tho replies 
from the latter were disappointing. 

On 6th January 1922 the replies received from officials ai d 
others wore considered and it was resolved to ask Government to 
appoint a small Committee consisting of two officers on special 
duty and one non-official member to collect preliminary data. Mr 
H. B. Casson, Col. Buck and Mr. Ganpat Rai were appointed for 
the purpose. 

Tho third Meeting of the Committee took place in April 1922 
at which certain important resolutions were passed. A Sub- 
Committee consisting of Mr. King, Mr. Ganpat Rai and Moulvi. 
Moharram Chishti was appoined to discuss proposals with tho hoads 
°f Departments. 

There were differences of opinion among members of tho Com 
Mittee as to tho scope of retrenchment. Up to i he end of April it 
w s understood to effect economics only without involving any large 
change in policy. Subsequently the scope was qnlargcd following 
the terms given to the Inchcapo Committee. 
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rce of the members of tho Committee loft India by A 
They are Sir Patrik Fagan, Chairman ; Mr. E. Joseph and 
T. Gibson. TheD Mr. C. M. King became Chairman and 
appointed Messrs, E, R. Abbot, H. D. Craik and Miles Irving to 
tho Committee. 

At a meeting of tho Committee held in Juno 1922 the pro¬ 
cedure wa3 discussed. The budget was discussed with heads of 
departments. The recommendations made have not been invariably 
unanimous nor was it possible to calculate all possiblo defects. These 
have been grouped under separate budget heads. 


THE MAJORITY RECOMMENDATIONS 


Budget Head 5 —-Land Revenue. 

1. The Committee considered at great length and with tho 
assistance of the Director of Land Records a proposal that a reduc¬ 
tion be mado in the number both of Extra Assistant Commissioners 
or other Revenue and Settlement Officers appointed for the revision 
of records, and also of patwaris, and that the post of Director of 
Land Records should be abolished. 

The expenditure on patwaris amounts approximately to twenty- 
four lakhs and on the Director of Land Records’ office to eighty 
thousaud rupees per annum. 

In addition to his revenue record work tho revenue patwari 
has to do so much work of a miscellaneous character, essential to 
the good of .the country, that it is impossible to abolish him 
altogether, or even to reduce the number of patwaris very greatly 
without serious administrative inconvenience. 

Tho Committee observed that the determining factor in tho 
fci o of patwari circles is almost invariably tho area which at tho 
lime of giidwavi can be efficiently inspected. 

The Committee are of opinion that in the new colonies, whero 
killiibandi exists and where tenures are simplified, it is possible for 
patwaris to undertake larger circles than are at present normally 
allotted to them and that where these conditions prevail, or where 
for other reasons there is little change in the land records, 
there the introduction of eight-yearly, instead of four-yearly 
jamaband deserves investigation. They considor that it 
would not be possible without endangering the accuracy of 
the land records system, of which the Punjab is so justly 
proud, to advocate any general reduction in tho number of ordinary 
patwari circles outside colony areas, They therefore recommend that 
the possibility of reduction in the number of patwaris in some of tho 
colony areas should be investigated by Government, Thoy bold that 
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> oi Director of Land Records should not be abolished, butT 
. consider that should tho scheme for the separation of judicial 
from executive functions come to maturity and should Executive 
Officers, relieved of judicial work, be able to divert attention to revenue 
inspection und control of revenue affairs, then the post of Personal 
Assistant to tho Director of Land Records could be abolished, 


Anticipated Savings Rs. 32,000. 

2 , After consulting Commissioners, who were not unanimous 
but showed a disposition to accept tho proposal, the Committee 
recommonded tbi t, except in two or three districts where special 
necessity is provod, the post of Reader to Deputy Commissioners 
be abolished. 

3. Tho quostion of the possibility of amalgamating (a) canal 
revenue patwaris with the existing land revenue patwaris, and (5) 
the Canal Revenue Department with tho Land Revenue Department, 
was fully discussed. It was explained that though both canal and 
revenue patwaris bear vhe same designation yet thnir duties are 
distinct, and that both staffs are necessary ; it was suggested that 
Uie fasalana” of th3 canal pafcwari will bo taken by whoever holds 
the key of the water gates, he be revenue or canal official, and that 
transfer of control from one department to another will make no 
difference in tho amount levied, and this whether “fasalana” be 
considered an innocent tip or a wrongfully exacted bribe. The old 
arguments for and against amalgamation set out in the Colonies 
Report came under examination. The six years’ experiment con¬ 
demned as a failure by Sir John Maynard and Sir Patrick Fagan was 
reviewed. Hut nevertheless unofficial opinion remainod unanimously 
convinced that if the Canal Department were reconstructed and the 
Engineering work only retained by that Department, while rovenuo 
work wore handed over to Revenue Officers under the control of tho 
Collector, there would bo an immense saving to the resources of the 
zamindar. 


The Committee observed that in tho experiment of 1911 to 
91 Mho work of the Land Revenue Department was made over to 
* 16 Canal Department. What non-official members now ask is tho 
exact reverse, jiz, that the canal revenue work be banded over to 
6 Cand Revenue Department. They anticipate that this step will 
‘^*d to better administration and ultimate economy, because they 
believe that it will be possible to reduce in number the total of 
revenue plu9 canal Patwaris, Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsildars plus 
..Jars and Extra Assistant Commissioners plus Deputy Collector:*, 
iuvmg regard to the weight of non-officiil sentiment, tho Committee 
recommend that, as an experiment to last five years on a unit of 
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i large as may be practicable but in any case not less than'one 
, fc he entire assessment staff bo placed under the control of 

t*>e Collector and that the canal staff be responsible only ‘for the 
maintenance of the canal generally and in particular for the supply 
of the stipulated head of water at the various outlets 1 he Commi¬ 
ttee suggest that the whole of the area in Onrush Territory served 
by the Western Jumna Canal might bo made the subject of the 
experiment. 


i. The attention of the Committee was drawn to the fact that 
district copyists are paid by the pieco and that this system 1*9 not 
Popular with the copyists or remunerative to Government. The 
Committee recommend that copyists in District Offices be entertained 
as Government servants on time scale. The Committee believe that 
copyists will welcome the security of tenure thus afforded, and are 
of opinion that thero will result a gain to Government. 


Budget Head 6—Excise. 

The Committee observed that the expenditure on Excise has 
increased from 2 lakhs in 1913-14 to 3£ iakhs in the current year's 
budget. The Committee examined S. Bisheti Singh, Excise 
Sup rintendent, in great detail and w jre sat isfied that it would be 
unsafe to propose any reduction in expenditure. On the contrary, 
they find reason to apprehend that any such reduction would bo 
followed by a more than corresponding decrease in receipts, income 
from Excise having multiplied very much more rapidly than 
expenditure .thereon. 

Budget Head 7 —Stamps 

(0 A generous commission on the sale of stamps was originally 
necessary in order to popularise tbeir use. This reason no longer 
applies as the general public are familiar with the main provisions 
of the Stamp Law. 

The Committee recommend that the commission on salo of 
stamps be reduced, especially in the case of court-fee stamps, a 
form of taxation which it is practically impossible to evade. 

\ii) The Committee discussed a proposal that no commission 
on sale of stamps be paid to Treasuries or Agents, provided that 
*'° other license for such sale be given within a radius of a quarter 
of a milo from a Government Treasury or Sub-Treasury. 

f l ie suggestion appears to the Committee likely to result in 
Ocor.omy arid is recommended to Government. 

Budget Head 8—Forests 

(j) Discussion reveal'd the fact that t hen; exists a very grave 
misapprehension among the public as to the working of the Forest 
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out, a luisapprenension lor which the apparent incre 
expenditure from 10 lakha in 1913 to 55J lakbg 
/ ^3 would seem responsible. Forest accounts as issued 
present do not distinguish between capital and revenue items and 
ero ore do not present a clear picture of the facts, while patia- 
ac ory scrutiny. is impossible. The Committee rejected, as likely 
? 0 expensive in time and money, a suggestion that all forests 
»u d be valued and separate accounts kept of each based on 
that valuation. 

n They recomm °nd that, in future, forest accounts should be so 
Kept that items, of capital expenditure be deducted from the total 
^nnj i expenditure, that the balance which represents true current 
expenditure bo restricted to a certain proportion of the income, and 
a in this item of annual current expenditure should be included 
p eresfc charges on all capital expenditure up to date. The Chief 
1 orvator of Forosts stated that for hia part he was prepared to 
accept.the. proposal, and suggested that the ratio of 7 to 10 should 
e maintained as between expenditure aud income. The majority 
th. ° after hearing the Conservators, were satisfied 

j* the Department is working offhiently and concurred in the 
a ,i° which he suggested. The criticisms in the minority report 
ppear to them to be based on a misunderstanding of facts. 

w) . i ho Committee also considered the “truck” system of 
'jor mg in the Forest Department, but after hearing the explana* 
01155 0 '' 1Q Chief Conservator unanimously decided that there was 
10 retrenchment in this direction which they could propose. 



Budget Head 22—General Administration 
]?• The Committee discussed the abolition of one of the 

inancial Commissioner, and alternatively, the abolition of tho 
post of Revenue Secretary to Government, Punjab. The duties and 
responsibilities of the financial Commissioner (Development) and 
ho history of the post were explained. 

Anticipated Saving Ps 31,801. 

The Committee are definitely satisfied that neither of the Financial 
-'Omtmssionors should be brought under reduction. They realise tbe 
uisadvantago in principle of combining in a single individual the 
8 8 of Head of a Department and Secretary, but they feel that 
• ose objections cannot apply with their usual force to the case of 
1 Financial Commissioners whose varied experience should make 
t possible for them to retain the initiative required in a Head of ft 
vj L Partment, while exercising tho critical faculty demanded of a 
•secretary. They fool therefore that it is feasible that tho Financial 
cormniaaionor should be made Secretary to Government and should 
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"Vu ™ liS ^°= 0 ^ u tics whioh the Revenue Secretary hse 

therto performed. The excise work of the Secretary, Transferred 
departments, should then be transferred to the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner as Secretary to Government. This will result in the saviDg 
oi the pay of one Secretary. 

<n) T he abolition of the post of Commissioners waa considered 
at great length. The necessity of an intermediary between Govern- 
men.- and the District Officers, the value to junior District Officers 
of the advice and unofficial Assistance of senior official?, the advant¬ 
age of having officials of ripe experience in immediate touch at once 
with the people, the District Officers and Government, the necessity 
0 arra ngmg for appellate courts in revenue matters, and the large 
amount of miscellaneous work impossible of statistical expression 

10 a to ube lot of Commissioners—all these arguments were 
canvassed. 

Anticipated Saving Rs. 1 , 52,000 Per Annum 

Eventually on a p-oposal to reduce the number of Commissioners 
to two the Committee were evenly divided but by 7 to 4 votes (one 
ra, mber remaining neutral) the Committee resolved to recommend 
tb.it the number of Commissioners be reduced from 5 to 3. 

, . \ !l ° committee discussed a proposal that the pay of 

cer.iiin officials. e..g., Presideht, Legislative Council, High Court 

Judges, Assistant Legal Remembrancer and Public Prosecutors be 
red used, 

nnt ' Domraif tee resolved that the salary of the President should 

"u recommended for retrenchment.. They observed that the 

few I! Th C °”- rt ; T j dg / 8 wa3 a central subject and outside tbeir 
Ih t y re J®ct<d the suggestion that the pay of the Govern- 
1v, rP luceT^) nfc a, M ° f f ' ie Assistant Legal Remembrancer should 
l*u!,ii- PrJlnJfn he !, ar ® ° f cp,n,on that the emoluments of the 
'.'the /ZtTv ae a 7 h0l ° should bo reduced 

tnent. tint thin P ., U ,^ h . e Committee suggest to Govern- 

ol fl e j a „i.. ri - an mo .‘^ su, t“bly be dono by introducing a systom 

■ td salines, a position accepted by the Legal Remembrancer. 

Anticipated Saving Fs. 50,000 

Indian Civfl*’8°" that Dew Indian Members of 

,aD C,vl1 Serv,co s h° Q Id be locally recruited and should 


the 


roodva rmf fia \ uo luouuy i^ruitea and snouia 

. tz Kid. pai of ‘“ di " civn s " t “ ts 

rfvil T CoTnm 'ttoo rocommcnd that, if it bo a fact, (hat 

U^LrZlZ 7 ° nft ° r ' lttr “) t8 ^elishmon from Login 
becoming rapidly Ind’anizod, aud 


tho Indian 
:d, and that 
may bocome go 
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in a short time, it seems unnecessary to continue a rata 
'salary for Indians entering tbo service that was intended to attract 
Englishmen from abroad : and it would seem that the appropriate 
scale should be about two thirds tbo present scale. 


Anticipated Saving 8,000 per annum. 

GO The Committee considered the post of Council Secretaries. 
They appreciate the reason which led Government to create these 
posts : but having regard to all the circumstances they consider that 
they should be abolished forthwith. 

(vi) It was pointed out that non-officiai Sob Registrars cost 
Government Rs. 1,20,000 per annum. 

The Committee recommond that in future non-official Sub- 
Registrars should not bo appointed except in a very few tabsil and 
District head-quarters, iu which registration work cannot bo done 
by official agency. 

(vii) A proposal was considered to the effect that, with the 
exception of His Excellency the Governor and his staff, all exodus 
to the hills should be permanently stopped. The difficulty of 
Secretaries enjoying any leave during their tenure of office and the 
impossibility of carrying on without leave under the strain of modern 
conditions in the hot weather was explained ; and the opinion 
expressed that it would become most difficult to recruit Secretaries 
if this resolution were adopted. After hearing all the arguments 
the opinion of the majority of the Committee was that the existing 
Bystem should be continued. 

(viii) The Committee considered the question of allowances and 
recommend that every allowance now classed as special pay ami 
compensatory allowances other than travelling allowance be carefully 
scrutinized by Government with a view to determining whether the 
allowance is justified. 

(iff) The question of travelling allowance was discussed with 
each Head of Department. There was a general couaenBim oi 
opinion that existing travelling allowance rules are open to abuse. 

The Committee are of opinion that new rules should bo framed 
on the basis that reasonable actual expenditure be repaid together 
with a contribution by Government towards the maintenance of 
means of locomotion required for official purposes, The Committee 
recommend that savings should be effected to an extent of not loss 
than 1 /3rd of the expenditure in 1921-22, viz. Rs. 15,00,000. 

( 5 ) The question of holidays and of the difference in U 10 
practice at Civil and Criminal Courts in this regard was considered. 

The Committee are of opinion that some saving might bo 
r ffeeted by restricting the number 01 holidays allowed to Civw Court# 
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^{general holidays allowed for all public offices ; further, 


Judicial Officers should havo no vacation in September. 
Budget Head 26—Police. 



The Police Budget has risen from 5i lakbs in 1913-14 to 114 
lakhs in the current year. 

A resolution was received for discussion to the effect that Circle 
Inspectors should be abolished. This step, the Inspector-General of 
Police explained, has already boen taken, but be pointed out that no 
economy would result therefrom as it is necessary to spend tbo 
money that would otherwise be saved in increasing the number of 
Deputy Superintendents. The Inspector-General laid the facts as 
regards tbo recruitment, retirements, and resignations of the Police 
before the Committee and satisfied them that no reduction can be 
contemplated in the Police Budget, or in the superior poets of the 
departmental cadre. 


Budget Head 30— Scientific Departments. 

The Committee discussed the recent proposal to appoint, six 
Clinical Assistants to the Laboratory of the Lahore Medical College. 
The Inspector General of Civil Hospitals explained that the reason 
for these proposed new posts was that complaints had been received 
from the Medical Faculty in England that the standard of training 
of Medical students in Lahore was insufficient. Steps therefore 
must, of necessity be taken to raise the standard. There were two 
possible alternatives. The one to recruit Assistant Surgeons of tbo 
Provincial cadre, in which case the expenditure should not exceed 
R ;, » *300 per post including Rs. 150 per mensem Lahore allowance, 
the other to attract the men with the best qualifications in India, 
in which case it was anticipated that posts would have to be offered 
at Rs. 500 initial rising to Rs. 1,000, with possibly an additional 
Lahore allowance of Rs. 150. The Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals admitted that there are already four Demonstrators on tbo 
lower fealo who would probably demand to comq on the higher 
aljonLl the latter proposal bo adopted. 

The Committee, while fully recognising the advantages attach¬ 
ing t(. the proposal to have as Clinical Assistants the very best men 
available in India, are of opinion that these advantages do not 
counterbalance the disadvantages of having to offer a very much 
higher rate of pay than would be necessary if the six appointment 
of Clinical Assistants were added to the cadro of Assistant Surgeon?. 
The Committee are informed that men of the grade of Assistant 
Surgeon, and of even a higher class, fully qualified to be Clinical 
Assistant*, would be forthcoming in sufficient number* to permit of 
a i arcful selection boirg made for these &ix appololmeuti oven if 
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-> remained at its present figures, viz., the grade pay 'of 

A ^Tfstant Surgeon plus Bs, 150 per mensem Lahore allowance, 




Anticipated Saving—B e. 50,000. 

In view of th‘e financial stringency the Committee thoreforo 
consider that it is not necessary to fix the pay of Clinical Assistants 
at. a higher rate than that of Assistant Surgeon plus the usual Lahore 
allowance of Bs. 150 per mensem, and that the proposal of appoint¬ 
ment on higher salary should at once be dropped. 

Budget Head 30— Education. 

The Committee devoted two days to a consideration of the 
Education budget and, in addition, the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion kindly afforded Mr. Ganpat Bai, on behalf of the Committee, 
an opportunity of examining in minute detail further items of 
expenditure. Expenditure on education has increased from 
Rs. 44,25,000 in 1913-14 to Bs, 50,13,000 in 1917-18, and 
Rs. 1,05,47,000 in the current budget. Tim increase in expendi¬ 
ture has been accompanied by an enormous increase in the number 
of pupils ; 515,000 boys are now receiving education out of an 
estimated maximum number of 1,600,000 boys of a school-going 
age. The numbers in 1913*14 wore 363,419 and in 1917-18 
408,925. The increase in pupils throughout the Province in the 
Past year has been 70,000. The average additional cost per pupil 
ia Bs. 10 for buildings, furniture etc., and B3. 10 for teaching, i . 0 
Rs. 20. Suggestions made to the Director of Public Instruction as 
to a more .economical utilization of exisliug buildings, the reduction 
of unnecessary supervision and possible improvements in curriculum 
and equipment, elicited the information that all these matters are 
buying Lis close attention and that the economies which tho Com¬ 
mittee otherwise had been prepared to suggest are already being 
initiated. The Committee agreed with the Director of Public 
Instruction that there is in existence considerable communal rivalry 
and that this rivalry results in expenditure that would otherwise 
bo unnecessary. They consider that the matter is one which demands 
Die caroful consideration of the Education Committee. Tho Com* 
ndttee also noted the Director of Public Instruction's opinion that 
Uo existing system of University education tends to extravagance, 
especially as regards the Intermediate course, but thoy are not in a 
Position to pursuo this point. 

After heading the views of the Director the Committee offer 
the following recommendations as likely to result in economy : — 

(a) No grc.it in-aid should be sanctioned for uerv Colleges iu 
Lahore, 
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Government should not to called upon to defray tbe’ctfs 
^prizes in schools. 

(c) The allotment of Rs. 11,000 distributed by touring officers 
of high rank should be retrenched. 


Anticipated Saving Rs. 11,154. 

(d) The “ Institute of Commerce serves no useful purpose and 
should bo abolished as soon as possible. 

( e ) Grants to Industrial Primary Schools should be abolished 
with effect from Apil 1923. 

Anticipated Saving—Rs. 3,900. 

(/) The post of Assistant Inspector of Industrial Primary Schools 
should come under reduction. 

{g) The position of Lower Middle Schools should be considered 
and a simplified curriculum devised which would render possible in 
certain cases the substitution of Junior Vernacular for Senior 
Vernacular Teachers. 


Anticipated Saving— Rs. 2,31,000. 

The Committee are satisfied that the Department of Education 
has already initiated far-reaching schemes el economy. They believe 
that all possible steps to secure the economic working of the Depart¬ 
ment have already been taken or are under consideration. They 
realise that with the prospective increase of 70,000 per annum in 
the number of pupils, njo reduction in annual expenditure can bo 
expected : but they hope that the economies to which they have 
referred will result in a considerable diminution in the annual 
expenditure upon each pupil. 


Budget Heads 32— Medical; and 33— Public Health. 

In 1913-14 the Health and Medical Services Budget was 442 
lakhs ; in the current year it is 144 lakhe. 

As regards the budget under the control of the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals a very searching examination of the 
detailed expenditure was made on behalf of the Committee b\ 
Mr. Ganpafc Eai in consultation with Colonel MaoWatt. Colonel 
MucWatt pointediout that, thanks to the good health of the Province, 
there would be a saving of Rs 75,000 this year on the budget 
allotment lor “Reserve Assistan Surgeons.” Ho also explained 
that provision was made annually for the purchase of quinine when 
the market was favourable. The price varied from Rs. 30 to 
R. 100 per lb., and if it was purchased only at the time when 
epidemics wore raging, the monopolists who controlled the commodity 
could force pricee up, Of the turn set apart for purchase of qutuine 
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some Rs. 45,000 would not by spent. There will thus 
, though not properly speaking a retrenchment, in 
Budget of Rs. 1,20,000. 

As regards the staff under the control of the Director of Public 
Health, such further economy as may bo effected by amalgamating 
staffs hitherto employed for specialized epidemics is already being 
carried out. 

The Committee recommond Colonal Forster's proposals— 

(1) To reorganise the plague staff. 

(2) To make use of the occasional absence on leave of an 
officer to effect a temporary reduction at times when the state and 
prospects of the public health make such a course justifiable. 

Total Anticipated Saving— Rs. 60,000. 

The Committee also note with satisfaction that the Divisional 
Inspectors of Vacoination have been abolished and that thereby a 
saving of Rs. 6,500 will result. 

Budget Head 34—Agriculture. 

(i) The Committee discussed the somewhat vexed question 
of Government farms. Non-official opinion is clearly against them. 
The Committee recommend that Government cease to be res¬ 
ponsible for any expenditure on Demonstration Agricultural Farms. 

(ii) After learning from the Director of Agriculture that the 
maximum annual expenditure has already boen reached in the case of 
the Bara Reclamation farm in Montgomery, and that the money spent 
hitherto would be altogether wasted if the scheme were abandoned 
now, the Committee recommend that tho farm be continued. 

(iii) The Committee discussed a proposal that the Departments 
of Agriculture and Industries should bo re-amalgamated hut agreed 
that the suggestion was not feasible. Should the Director of 
Agriculture cease to he responsible for the Veterinary Department 
they consider that the Directorship might he given to a less highly- 
paid official than a member of the Indian Civil Service. 

Budget Head 35—Industries. 

( i ) The Committee, after hearing the Warden of Fisheries, 
agreed that the Department should not be abolished, but considered 
that the gross expenditure should be limited toRs. 45,000 per annum. 

(it) They recommend that the license fee of fishermen bo 
raised from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6. 

Anticipated Saving—Rs. 20,000.' 

{iii) The Committee are unable to believe that tho Industrial 
bulletin serves any purpose commensurate with tho co.st, and 
recommend that it be discontinued forthwith. 
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w _. Budget Head 44-Civil Works. 

^ 1 ho expenditure on Civil Works in 1913-14 was 1 croro and 

a kk9 and in tbe current budget provision is made for an expendi¬ 
ture of 1 crnre and 27 lakhs. Of this 45} lakhs are required for 
repairs, 47-} lakhs for Civil Buildings and Commmiieations, 17 
lakhs for Establishment (as against 8} lakhs in 1913-14), the 
balance being spent on works in charge of Civil Officers. 
t> Committee observed that, under the existing svstem, 

Public Works are constructed by the Buildings and Roads Branch 
by the Irrigation Branch, and also by the Engineering staff of 
District Boards. . These latter are in fact financed by Government 
so that in reality Government is employing three channels for 
carrying out one single class of work. In the course of a long dis¬ 
cussion, in which the Chief Engineers assisted, there appeared a 
general unanimity that there does exist at present a considerable 
o\ er apping and that the point for decision is whether the District 
engineering staff should absorb the Public Works Department, 
or vice vena. The Chief Engineer, Roads and Buildings, stated 
,'\ r if the Public Works Department were entrusted with the work 
wmcb is at present under the complete control of the District Board 
Engineering staff, he anticipated that there would be a saving of 
R-. 72,000 per annum. He also emphasized the point that sorvice 
under. District Boards being “foreign service,” engineers of the 
Imperial Service could not be deputed to serve under District 
Boards without their express consent. The Sly Committee’s report 
and its various recommendations and Sir Ganga Ram’s minute of 
dissent and the proceedings of the Punjab Committee which con¬ 
sidered both were fully discussed. 

(i)^The Committee recommend that immediate action be taken 
on the oly Committee’s report and the proposal of Sir Ganga Ram 
be accepted for this Province as leading to an immediate retrench¬ 
ment, but that in order to facilitate the possibility of having re¬ 
source to the expedient devised by tbe majority of the Sly 
Committee, in future engineers should be engaged on condition that 
eir services would be subject to transfer to District Boards if 
necessary. The Committee fully realise the importance of the 
~ u . , or J 2} *? ca * bodies towards self-Govt. and of giving them 

control of Public Works within their area. But the majority are 
com .r,, to differentiate the technical execution of work from ad¬ 
ministrative control : and while they would leave the latter with 
he Board, the former must, they consider, in the interests of 
economy, be entrusted to the most qualified staff. The Committee 
fool that it would be unsafe to entrust the main communications of 
tbe J rovinco in particular to the District Boards and their staffs. 
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Tho Committee concurred in tbe proposal of Mr, Montgom 
principle annual repairs of departmental buildings other 
San residential should be effected by the departments concerned. 
Thoy have consulted tho various Heads of Departments who are 
generally agreed that a saving of 20 per cent, on current estimates 
could bo effected and that the proposal would be welcomed) by tbe 
officers in charge e.g. t School Masters, Tahsildars, etc., who would 
be allowed to arrange for the petty repairs of such buildings. At 
present there is considerable waste of time and money in the pre¬ 
paration of estimates and in the maintenance of minor officials em¬ 
ployed for the supervision and execution of petty repairs in outlying 
areas. 


(Hi) The Committee find that the Chief Engineer has already 
anticipated a suggestion that was put forward for consideratiqn, viz, 
that expenditure on the maintenance of road be reduced. Orders 
have been passed that— 

(1) In future miles which under the table of repairs are cue 
for repair but could still last one year longer are not to bo renewed ; 

(2) Public Works Department Road Bungalows where no longer 
necessary are to bo disposed of ; 

(3) Unnecessary width of lands adjoining roads is to be sold. 


Anticipated Saving—Rs. 7,00,000. 

Tbe Chief Engineer was unable to state exactly the saving 
which would result from the issue of the above orders. Ti e 
Committee recommend that the budget grant for repairs of roadi;, 
metalled and unmetalled, be reducod by 20 per cent. 


Anticipated Saving—Rs. 3,00,000 
The Committee plan recommend that instructions be issued to 
the Communications Board that the mileage of metalled loads in 
the Province should not be increased except in so far as is necessary 
to complete the metalling of roads which have already been put 
in band or the metalling of which is necessary for special reasons, 
as, for instance, colonisation. The annual grant to the Communica¬ 
tions Board can thus be reducod by 3 lakbs. 

(it*) The Committee discussed the question of abolishing the 
post of Consulting Architect to Government. They recommend 
that this post be absorbed in the general cadro of the Public Work 
Department, being graded as that of Superintending Engineer. 
1 ho Committee understand that the Assistant Consulting Architect 
is on a five years’ contract only, and they are of opinion that the 
question of the renewal of bis contract at. tho iitue of its expir> 
should be carefully considered. Tbe Committee also recommcni 

29(a) 
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‘ 00a k 0 charged from municipalities and 
services of fcbe Architect. 
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Budget Head 46 —Stationery and Printing 
Anticipated Saving— Rs. 1,54,000 

(1) Tho Committee consider that the gross budget estimate of 
Stationery should be reduced by 25 per cent, the distribution of 
the reduction over districts to be worked out by Government. 

Anticipated Saving—Rs. 13,000 

(2) They are of opinion that the Urdu Gazette should bo 
abolished. 

(w They are agreed that the maintenance of a Government 
Press ’is essential, but they recommend that a small Secretariat 
Committee be appointed to consider whether any further economy 
cat: be effeoted in the working of the Press. 

Budget Head 55 —Irrigation 

(i) The Committee were convinced by the statement of the Chief 
Engineer that the neoessity of finding staff for the Sutlej Valley 
and other projects which are now occupying them is such that the 
maximum reduction possible in the cadre has already been made. 
As regards tho subordinate staff, pari passu with the appearance of 
the voluntric system, which the Irrigation Branch are prepared to 
introduce on demand, the Canal Patwaris will disappear. Further, 
if effect is given-to the recommendations of this Committee on tho 
revenue staff of the Canal Department will be amalgamated with the 
District staff to the extent to which tho experiment is approved, 
and ultimately very considerable saving should result. 

(ii) As regards tho expenses of maintenance, having regard to 
the reductions already made by Council, the Committee find 
themselves unable to suggest any further retrenchment. Less 
money spont this year would involve heavier spendings horeaftor. 


PART III. 

The net retrenchments proposed, the financial effect of which 
the Committee are able very roughly to estimate, amount approxi¬ 
mately fo thirty seven and a quarter lakhs. The saving which will 
eventually result, if the proposals in Appendix IV. also aro adopted, 
may be expected to bring this sum up to at least one-half eroro, 
Tbeso retrenchments have beon arrived at by the dotailed scrutiny 
u tho budget chapter by chapter, and if the result is not sufficient 
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If to meet the difficulties of provincial finance, a revie 
budget as a whole will servo to show the reason. 

Oi a gross budget expenditure of Rs. 12,28,65, 430 no less a sum 
than Rs. 1,05,47,000 is allocated to Education : Rs. 1,28,96,500 to 
Public Works (including Rs. 1,18,31.000 to Irrigation): 1,14,85,982 
to Police : Rs. 1,75,00,000 contribution to the Central Govern¬ 
ment : Rs. 45,00,000 Tour chargee, leaving a comparatively small 
residue for general administration. If any really large cuts are 
to be made, they must be made from these, the heads of heaviest 
expenditure. But in none of these directions do the Committee 
feel justified in making recommendations more drastic than those 
incorporated in this report.. Increased lawlessness, which is an 
inevitable aftermath of the war, has necessitated the strengthening of 
the Police, and the odium which non co-operators have endoavourod 
to cast upon this body of Government servants must result in 
making the service still more expensive. As amenities decrease, 
monetary compensation must increase. 

Even though their present high standard of efficiency may 
bo reduced, nevertheless, communications must be maintained, 
or the economic life of the Province would be throttled : tho 
construction of new buildings is already severely restricted, but 
the Province must have its Council Chamber and its Courts, The 
increased demand for Education is one of the most striking features 
of progressive India, aud no responsible Council would venture 
to curtail the general programme, or do more than insist on getting, 
as this Committee is satisfied tho Province is getting, tho best 
value for its money. 


2. Tho appointment of Provincial Retrenchment Committees 
has followed the Geddes Committee. But whereas the effect of 
the war i;i England was enormously to expand the administrative 
machine, in India the exact contrary was the case. In order to 
economise man power, posts were laid in abeyance or reduced ; in 
order to provide the sinews of war to the Army, Civil Departmenta 
wore starved. If there was lavishness in England, economy in India 
was the order of the day : and all expenditure was scrutinized and 
pruned till, at the time when tho presort Committee were appointed, 
there was in this Province little remaining to be cut. 

3. Moreover, it must be recognized that a democratic form of 
Government is not and can never be a cheap form of Government. 
We may go even further and say, in the words of a British historian 
°* the nineteenth century, that “a progressive community as yet 
grogply ill supplied with those services which must in the modern 
world bo repdored by the Central and Local authorities would 
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a in loss boncfit. from reducing tho public burdens than trom 
adjusting them fairly and spending them to tho gonoral advantogo.” 


(Signed) C. M. KING 

E. R. ABBOTT 
H. D. CRA1K 
D. J. BOYD 
MILES IRVING 


MUHD. SHAH NAWAZ 
t MANOHAR LAL 
t DASAUNDHA SINGH 
t NARENDRA NATH 
§ Hr A NfP AT I? AT 

** MUHARRAM ALl CIIISHTI 
§S. MUHD. HUSSAIN 


THE MINORITY REPORT 

The .Retrenchment Committee appointed by His Excellency 
the Governor, though it took lougor time than similar committees 
appointed by other provinces, has not proceeded upon the lines 
adopted by these latter provinces. It did not record any evidence, 
and it did not avail itself of the expert opinion to curtail the ever- 
increasing expenditure which is sucking the life-blood of the 


** I cannot agree that the Urdu Gazette should be abolished. It appears to 
me both necessary and proper that the Vernacular Gazette be retained for 
publication in vernacular of Bills, Acts, Regulations, Government Notifications 
and official notices. 

(Signed.) MUHARRAM A LI CHISHTI. 

t Subject to a separate note. 

X Subject to a separate note. 

$ Subject to the Minority Report (a9 follows). 

The idea of the retrenchment in official mind might have arisen from the 
Geddr.s Committee, but public in this couotry has cried hoarse for a quarter 
of a century over the right royal scale of pay that has been maintained for over a 
quarter of a century quite unsuited to the economic conditions of this province ; 
and it r ached, from whatever causes, the breaking point of landing the pro¬ 
vince m a recurring deficit of 123 lakhb according to the statement of the Hon’ble 
the finance Member, 

When bankruptcy is not facing the administiation, but has actually 
acciuf d, it wid be merely in«§ue to talk that the administration is run on cheap 
bnei and that economy has been the rule. 

(Signed.) SaIYaD MUHAMMaD HUS8A1N. 

(Signed.) GANPAT RaI, 

Democratic Government, no doubt, has its own demands on the public 
purse, but such demands ba\e not yet been met to any appreciab: exten'. No 
doubt introduction of a form of Temocratic Government Institution faces the 
administration with possible and probable larger demands on the finances of the 
Province which :o a wise administration should afford the opportunity of 
overhauling the past go that the iuture may not bring about a calamity. 

(Signed. SAIYAD MUHAMMAD HUSSaIN. 

(Signed,) GANPAT 
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their way to recommend much retrenchment in their departments, 
and consequently the retrenchment suggested by the majority report 
is only a drop in the oceaD. 

Efficiency is the pot argument of officials. We admit that in 
cutting the expenditure some sort of inconvenionce, even inefficiency, 
will be experienced in the beginning, but how can we pull on with 
such a costly machinery, when the province cannot afford to pay 
a pice more, when all its resources are already tapped, when its poor 
peasantry and other poor tax-payers are groaning under heavy 
taxation and any attempt to burden them with fresh taxation will 
mean their total destruction and thereby loss to the Government. 

Keeping in view these things and agreeing with the Majority 
Report to the extent of their reductions we have ventured to pro¬ 
pose our recommendations which, if accepted by the Government, 
will attain the object aimed at by that great friend of the Pro 
vince, Sir John Maynard, the Hon, Finance Member, i.e. t reduction 
of a croro of rupees in the public expenditure of the province. 

We subjoin a statement which will show what in our judgment 
can bo done in the way of economy without disturbing the efficiency 
of the administration and the vested rights of the employees. After 
preparing the statement we wore ourselves astonished at our modera¬ 
tion. All Civil Services in our opinion receive excossivo salaries 
due no doubt to the employment of a large number of Europeans 
and to the fixing of the salaries of Indian officers on the same scale 
to avoid false notions of racial inequality. Wo have not inten¬ 
tionally in our statement touched this sore point. The time should 
not be long before several services are Indianised in which easo 
the scale of salaries would be rearranged in accordance with Indian 
values to the great relief of the tax-payer. In our statement we 
have recommended the decrease in the salaries of officers who in 
our opiniou are drawing excessive emoluments which do not fairly 
compare with the poor finances of the province or with similar 
appointments held in other rich countries. VVe realise that it is 
not in the power of the Punjab Government to accept all our 
proposals, and some of them may require the approval and sanction 
the Government of India, the Secretary of Stave, and perhaps of 
Parliament. But wo entertain fervent hopes that if wo oan persuade 
c ' lb Punjab Government to forward our proposals with its strong 
recommendation to higher authorities, our proposals are 6ure to 
"eceive serious consideration and ultimately bo Banotioned, But 
those of our proposals whiob are in the power of the Punjab Govt 
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we pray, may bo given effect to 
tbe poor population of the province 



immediately 
from further 


Our proposals should not be viewed as emanating from those 
who wish to obstruct the work of administration, rather they are 
the outcome of the close study of the budget and follow those 
essential and elementary principles of economy, namely, (1) that 
the tax-payer shall not be asked to find more money than is really 
needed, and (2) that there shall be no waste in the expenditure, 
though this latter object is most important but most difficult of 
attainment. 


Note by Dewan Bahadur Raja Narendra Nath. 


Ludgd-head Land Revenue .—(l) The enlargement of “Patwari 
Circles” need not be confined to the new Colonies where Kilabandi 
exists. It is true that the size of the “Patwari Circle” is in 
almost all cases determined by the extent of the area whicn it is 
pOh. ible for a Patwari to inspect efficiently at the time of Girdawari : 
but Girdawari work need not be allowed to be tbe sole determining 
factor. I would suggest the allotment of certain sums yearly for 
oach district to bo spent on employing temporary Patwari 3 for the 
work of Girdawari. The register of Patwari candidates to every 
district contains a large number of qualified candidates. Girdawari 
13 the simplest and the easiest of a Patwari’s duties. In order to 
keep the permanent Patwari in touch with the condition of crops 
in his circle he may be required to do alternately with his assistant 
the Girdawari of half of his circle. In this way the number of 
Putwaris required in a district will depend not on tbe quantity of 
work in one month but on work in the whole year. This change 
coupled with the introduction of 8 yearly Jamabandis will bring 
about a large reduction in tbe number of Patwaris and field Kauangos 
not only iu Colony areas but in tbe greater part of the Punjab. • 

(2) Amalgamation of Canal revenue staff xvith the District revenue 
duff .—Changes by way of experiment only are very disagreeable to 
uilicials accustomed to work in a certain groove. There is, there- 
fore, considerable force in the contention of the dissentient minority 
that wo should not wait for the experimental stage and should 
order the change at once. On the other hand, I fully appreciate 
the apprehension of the majority of the members that practical 
experience may disclose difficulties which we are unable to foresee* 
Whilst therefore confining the experiment to one system of Canal 
only I would mako the Commissioner of the division responsible for 
seeing that the experiment is given the fullest chance of suc^e, 
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'/pudget-head 8— Forests.— The recommendations of the 


%L 


. - _ dis- 

^ent minority are too vague and indefinite. The charge that 
the department is the most wasteful one is not substantiated. The 
explanation given by the Conservator of Forests that the expendi- 
uro shown in the budget does not discriminate between capital 
and revenue items must bo accepted for the present, and the 
department should be given the'chance of proving that expendi¬ 
ture and income are maintained at the ratio of '7: 10, but it 
seems to me to be necessary to take a historical survey of the 
manner in which the forest staff, superior and subordinate, has 
been increased within the last 30 years. The first experiment 
in colonization on a large scale in the Punjab dates from 1892. 
Colonization implies disafforestation. There are a few questions 
which I would like to be answered before we arrive at the conclusion 
that no reduction in staff is necessary. These questions aro the 
following:— 

(1) What was the area unde? forests with which the depart¬ 
ment dealt in 1892 and what is the area now ? 

(2) What increase in staff has taken place since 1892 ? 

(3) Is it possible to subordinate, to economy the considerations 
which have from time to time led to the increase of staff since 1892? 

Though I was not present at the time when the subject of 
forests was discussed by the Retrenchment Committee, it wouid not 
have been possible to undertake the historic survey which involved an 
examination of past records within the short space of time allotted 
to the sittings of the Committee. The lino of enquiry which I 
suggest falls u^der part I, paragraph (4) of the report. 

Budget head 22—General Administration- (l) T should like to 
have an enquiry to ascertain what the system in Madras is where 
1 '° Commissioners are kept, whether that system is more economic 
fh n the Punjab one. If it is more economic, I would propose the 
abolition of all Commissioners. 


2. I am againgt the introduction of fixed salaries of Public 
Prosecutors. They will do less work than they do now. They will 
j * or the employment of temporary assistants on fees or allow a 
a ?ge number of cases to go without legal assistance. The change 
would not eventually result in economy. 

I would reduce to 3 months the period of exodus to the bills. 

Budget head—Police. —The political unrest in the Punjab has 
somow het acute from 1915, but within 25 years preceding 
Tl ^ considerable increase in the staff of the Polio,o was made. 
wr- 16 V » a3 a ^ ITi0 * n Puniab when Deputy Superintendents 
ili unkown and the number of Inspectors was much v 1 allcr than 
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is now or than it waa in 1915. If I remember aright 90 
years ago there were only two Deputy Inspectors' General, 
fheroare iiow three, doing general work besides the C. I. D. branch. 
The question is, apart from the present political conditions, whether 
the increase in the Police staff which was made up to 1915 can he 
reduced, whether the standard of efficiency insisted upon before 1915 
can be sacrificed to economy. A historical survey of the manner in 
which the staff was increased is needed in the Police Department 
also. Before political unrest began in the Punjab, was the increase 
in staff conducive to better detection of crime and more effective 
supervision of subordinates ? Most of the districts have Deputy 
Superintendents of Police now. There was no Deputy Superintend- 
' nts in the following districts at the time when I served in them •— 
U ) Gnrdaspur. (2) Montgomery. (3) Jhelnm, (4) Rawalpindi, (ft) 
herozepore, (9) Muzaffargarh, (7) Gnjranwala, (8) Gojrat, (9) 
Jullundur. There are now Deputy Superintendents in most of 
them, if not in all. As in the case of the individual so in the case of 
the state, wealth stimulates a desire to increase the number of 
servants on the score of efficiency. But when penury follows upon 
opulence tho reverse process ought to take place. I, iherofore, 
piopo^e that each step in the increase of staff before political unrest 
began should be carefully eerntinised. and tho staff that is not abso¬ 
lutely essential should be dispensed with. It is I think possible to 
reduce the number of Deputy Inspectors General by one and to 
dispense with either the Inspectors or the Deputy Superintendents of 
Polico in most cases, 

. budget head — Civil Works—I agree with tho dissentient 
minority so far that civil reserve for minor and major works should 
r,o kept at as low a figure as possible and the erection of a clonk 
tower to King Edward Medical College, Lahore, should be 
indefinitely postponed. I do not, agree with the Committee that 
*be budget grant for roads, metalled and nnmetalled, should be 
reduced by 20 per cent, or that tho mileage of metalled roads should 
,e decreased. I do not advocate the reduction by 3 lakhs of the 
; 'j ual grant to Communications to develop the country and to 
it'hton the burden of existing taxation. It has its economic and 
educative value. Expenditure on improvement of communications is 
as necessary as on schools. 

The .30th Novembor 1922. (Pd.) NARENDRA NATH. 
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Note by Mr Manokar Lai 
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1. The Committee was revived after a ’ong period of torpor in 
Jane last when it began its sessions under the chairmanship of Mr. 
C. M King But ovon tbon it approached its task on un extremely 
incomplete view of our financial position. The position as expla-ned 
to tho Committee so recently as June 1922 was that a gap some¬ 
where between sixty and seventy lakhs _ existed between our 
provincial income and expenditure, and it was this which the 
Committee started out to face. The position in this regard conti¬ 
nued unaltored right through the Committees Deliberations at 
Simla up to the end of September, and it was only when the 
Committee’s work was to all intents and purposes finished at Simla 
and we came to the drafting stage at Lahore that during the Council 
Sos ion of November last it transpired that the real normal defic. 
is over one hundred and twenty lakhs, and even this does not 
representtho possible effects ofinevitable normal increases to expendi¬ 
ture, Rucb t. a. as inter alia would be necessitated by the annual 
growth in the number of scholars at schools, and by our commit¬ 
ments in thematter of accepted annual grade enhancements of salaries. 

The result of this incomplete view of oar financial dctcrio.a* 
Hon on the deliberations of the Committee requires no elaboration. 
The proposals of retrenchment under these conditions would not 
he pressed with tho same unrelenting vigour as they would be if 
the gap had been realised of being a crore and a quarter. c. a 

considerable number of the members, of course exclusively offie.al 
members, faced the task as if no real occasion existed for retrench¬ 
ment. To them it probably appeared that wo were suffering from 
merely temporary malaise and the restoration to normal figures 
.. •. via L .rl in Rfinifi directions suffered from tn non* 


ofonr re"' Z which had in some directions suffered from th,-non- 
co-operation propaganda, o. g., in the niattei m i xi, , w 1 
about equilibrium and as for the rest we might sa.cly r ly < m '>n.ml 

A cap oi 60 nr 70 lakhs could easily be filled up, even apart 
from the restoration of excise revenue to pre-non-co-operaMou 
activity, by some economy and a little additional taxation , 

the Council in its last session adopted (though it is at any rate 

problematical whether the Council would have doue so n -.no real 

pap wero only about sixty lahhs.) 

In one word, in my opinion, our Committee s work suffer, from 
this serious initial defect, and the value of our recommend < on 
iro in consequence lacking in value as ludices o maximum 
and desirable economies for a province so situated as ours. I ma> 

bore parenthetically observe that our normal v ° ; i ia lxioie 
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fe and a hall aa heavy as that of any Province in Indie —viW 
gures in toe Secretary of State’s recent despatch, dated 9th 
November, on Provincial deficits—while the Province is for from 
the richest in India and we hav 0 to depend more largely than 
othor major provinces on agriculture alone for our livelihood and 
prosperity. With the problem of retrenchment faced by us on such 
an incomplete and misleading view 0 f facts, I would not be surprised 
i hat our rural members who predominate in the Council, and who 
represent an industry that fur n j s he S directly or indirectly about 
three-fourths of revenue, refuse to accept these recommendations as 
of conclusive value when they are approached with a demand to 
endorse a further burden on agricultural expenses by way of an 
ocoupier s rent, 


To the report itsolf I have to say this : — 

,,, _P‘ e largest economy is obviously likely in the Public 

Y\ orks Department. I nm not satisfied that we examined with 
in .equate attention possible retrenchments in this. This becomes 
apparent rom. our conclusions. We never were given actual 
Ojjure.-i of certain . suggestions planed before us by Mr. Montgomery 
ami on the broad issues of policy we had but a desultory discussion, 
lOiind up by a certain amount of red-tapism, no official member 
rou , ^* a b* 0 being prepared or willing to state what the Gnvnrn- 
T t nts present po?ition is regarding the report of the Sly Com- 
m \ ^ artlCU ar n ln vlew °f 0lir 8fi rioue financial embarrasment. 

, Government, in my opinion, should examine the matter closely 
ar:fj tbo aX0 vigorously to this Department. 

2 . 


I would support an experiment on a much larger scale than 
i le majority of the Committee is proposing for tb^ amalgamation 
of Ostial and Revenue Patwarisetc. In my opinfon V clear a case 
,»eon made out for this as ever can he demonstrated outside a 
c omical laboratory. This opinion of tho highest officials is 

old correspondence and non-official 
were also unhesitatingly of the same 
out the experiment, if so it must 
a third of our total canal area; so 
to see that success is 


emphatically indicated in 
IWomberc of the Committee 
view. Wo ought to carry 
be ealloc}, on at least say 
that it would be imperatively necessary 
attained and no tinkering allowed. 

o. I would empha:ise with our friends of the minority report 
is doSSS 1 * e ° 0n0my iD tbe way of travol b'ng and othor allowances 

- I went into with some care the position of our Forest 
revenue and expenditure. Mr. Gibson had very full statements 
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lo for our inspection, and ho has now furnished a stand' 
if attained should be satisfactory. In the past, however, it 
cannot be 6aid that the forests have beon a source of any genuine 
not revenuo when we take into view the large expenditure annually 
incurred ; and the Government should see that Mr. Gibson’s 
present standard of ten units of income against seven units of 
expenditure is fully realised. 


I have only to add that there was a tendency, at the later 
stages of our deliberations, to avoid touching upon broad questions 
of policy so far as the Services are concerned. This was duo to the 
opinion of the Government communicated informally to us by tho 
Chief Secretary that such questions lay outside the scope of our 
reference. Personally 1 have little doubt that if wo bave to mako 
the two ends meet, we must, however anxiously, approach this 
possible branch of economy at no distant date, and scan carefully 
the limit to which we can afford certain classes of high paid services, 
Even efficiency can be bought too dearly if there are no further 
sources of revenue which a Province can tap or discover. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Majority Recommendations. 

The financial effect of the recommendations are estimated as under :— 

5. Land Revenue.—That, except in two or three districts where special 
nectBsity is proved, the post of Reader to Deputy Commissioner be abolished. 
Saving Rs. 12,300- 

22. General Administration.—That the Financial Commissioner l>" made 
a Secretary to Government and undertake a part of those duties which the 
Rev >.nue Secretary now periorms and that one post of Secretary to Government 
be abolished, Saving Rs. 31,600, 

22. That the number of Commissioners be reduced from five to three— 
Saving Rs. 1,62,000. 

22. that tne emoluments of Public ITrsi cutors be reduced by Re. 5u,000. 

22. That the posts of Council Secretaries bo abolished. Saving Rs. 8,000. 

22. That the budget allotment tor travelling allowance be reduced by 
one*third. Saving Rs. 16,00,000. 

30. Scientific Departments.—That it is not necessary to fix the pay cf 
Clinical Assistants to the Professors ot the Lahore Medical College at n higher 
rate than that of Assist ant Surgeons, “plus*' the usual Lahore allowance of 
Rs. 100 per mensem Saving Rs. 60,000. 

31. Education.—That expenditure on Education be curtailed dm inf: the 
existing financial stringency (vide detail in the report). Saving Rs. 2,31,000. 

33. i ublic Health.—That the budget allotment under the head ** Public 
Health’ ’ be curtailed. Saving Rs. 60,000. 

34. Agriculture.—That Government cease to be responsible for any ex pi udi* 
ture on Demonstration Agricultural Farms.—Saving Rs. 3,150. 

35. Industries.—The ‘‘Industries Bulletin'’ be discontinued, -aving Re. 10,000 

rL Civil Works,—That annual repairs o! departmental buildings other 

tuftQ residential be effected by the departments concerned. Saving Rs, 2,20,000, 
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• civiI Works.—That budget graots for repairs to roads be redut 
cent. Saving Rs. 7,00,000. 1 

41. Civil Works.—That reserve of unforeseen charges and major works be 
excluded from the Public Works Department Budget. Saving Re 1,50,000. 

41 Civil Works,—That the grants to the Communications Board be 
reduced by Rs. 8,00,000. Saving Rs. 3,00,000. 

•tl. Civil WorkB—That immediate effect be given to the proposals of Sir 
Qanga Ram, Member of the Sly Commiteee, for the amalgamation of Public 
Works Department and District Board Staff. Saving Rs. 72,000. 

40. Stationery pnd Printing.—That the budget allotment for Stationery 
and Printing be reduced by 25 per cent. Saving Rs. 1,54,000. That the Urdu 
Gazette be abolished. Saving Kb. 13,000. 


Total saving Rs. 37,27,250. 

Dig following is a summary of the recommendations , the financial 
eject of which cannot le estimated :— 

5, Land Revenue.—That an experiment be attempted on a unit of area not 
jrss t . uan <)U{ - u *jbab. whereby all the canal staff be under the Collector, and the 
canal staff will be responsible for the maintenance of the canal and for the 
maintenance of the stipulated head of water at outlets. 

5. Land Revenue, lbat the average size ot Patwari circles can usually be 
increased m area such as new colony areas where killabandi exists and tenures 
are simple. Similarly, it may be found possible to substitute 8-yeaily for 
>-yearly Jamabandis in such ureas. That copyists in district offices be enter¬ 
tained as Government servants on time-scale. 

7. Stamps That commission on sales of stamp should be reduced, especially 
r n the ecte of Court-fee Stamps. Government should enquire into the proposal 
that in fu f dye no commission on sales of stamps be paid to Treasurers or x\gcnts 
provided no other license for vend be given within half mile of Government 
Trcrsurifcfl or Sub-Treasuries. 


22. Gene-aLAdministration.—That if it be a fact that the Indian Civi/ 
e>er\ice no ionger attracts Englishmen from England and the service is becom- 
,K o tapidiy lndianised and may become so completely in a short time, it seems 
uiiup resaary to continue a rate of salary for Indians entering the service that 
was intended to attract Englishmen from abroad, and it would seem that the 
appropriate scale would be about two-thirds the present scale. 

22. General Administration.—In future non-official Sub-Registrars should 
not be appointed except in a very few tahsils and district headquarters in which 
the registration work cannot be done by official agency. That all allowances 
now classed as epecial pay and compensatory allowance ether than travelling 
ulhwauce be closely scrutinized by Government with a view to ascertaiuiu- 
whether the allowance is strictly justified, 

78. Administration of Justice,—That a considerable amount of taving 
might be effected by restricting the number of holidays allowed to Civil Cour 
to the general holidays allowed for all public officer. The Committee are ale 
of opinion that Civil Judicial officers should have no vacation in September, 

35. Industries.—That the gross expenditure of the Fisheries Department 
buouM not exceed Rs. 45,000; licence fees should be raised from Rs. 3 to Rs. 0. 

41, Civil \\ oiks.—That in order to facilitate recourse being bad co tho 
expedient devised by the majority of the Sly committee, in future Government 
Engine nr e should be engaged on condition that their services would be subject 
lo transfer to District Boards if ntcchcary. Tho Consulting Architect uiould be 
abeortred in the general cadre of the Tublio Works Ilrpartmenti Rooda Bud 
building. Brwob, w a tfepwiatending Eugiww, 
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abulition of the post of Assistant Consulting Architect should 
<£ed on the expiry of the existing contract. Municipalities and district 
i should be charged for the services of the Consulting Architect. 

47. Miscellaneous.—Pressure should be continued by the Local Government 
on district officers to use stamps economically. 

Minority Recommendations. 


The folloicing is a summary of the recommendations of the minority 
report^ the explanations appended to theniy together with the reductions .— 


5 B—Land revenue—reduction Its. U‘,000. The work of Settlement officers 
has now beeu simplified and they have also the advantage of spending two 
months in the hills every year, as regards Extra Assistant Settlement officers 
the post is always attractive to Provincial Service for the improvement of their 
future prospects. 

The principle o! allowances for substantive appointments is “ab initio” 
wrong. These allowances must now be abolished all along the line. 

o-C—Land Revenue and 15-Irrigation.-—Reduction Rb. 10,00,000. The 
amalgamation of the Canal Revenue Department (Deputy Collectors, Zilladare, 
Muushis and Patwaris, etc ) with ordinary Revenue Department is a question 
which bos been drawing the attention of Government and public for some time. 
Besides givmg relief to the Canal Engineering 6taS of the extra revenue duties 
which they cannot pertorm without sacrificing their more important technical 
work and saving the Zamindar public from double exactions and nuisance, the 
amalgamation proposed will do away with a considerate amount of overlapping 
witn improved efficiency and revenue. The amalgamation of these two branches 
(Deputy Collectors with Tahsildara, Zilladar with Qanungos and Kaib teh6ildarb 
and (Canal with Revenue Patwaris) and bringing them under the direct control 
of Collectors will effect a saving of no loss than 33 per cent, in both the 
Departments. 

8* Forest.—Reduction Rs. 30,00,000, This is the most wasteful depart¬ 
ment of this province. Instead ot bringing in the value of the timber which 
5 he present generation has inherited from past-, it is being eaten up by the Forest 
Department. We recommend that the establishment from top to bote m bo 


reduced both in number, say, 40 per cent, and in salaries, say, also by 40 per 
c ns Tue fanciful roads, rest-houses and other amenities for the Forest 
Cffieers be abolished once for all. The sale of timber should bo at once placed 
undor a board of management ou which tho Legislative Council should be 
represented. Recent transactions in connection with Talwara (the disposal of 
tiie forest timber to one man) justify the above opinion. If really tbe depart¬ 
ment is reuuoed to a commercial uudertakiug, income would certainly appieeiate, 
say *5 per cent, and expense will go down by, say, 40 per cent., iLub as&uxing 
to the Govt, at the present;acalo an excess of say 30 lakhs a year, 

41. Civil Works Establishment, Tools otc.—Proposed reduction 
Rfl. 10,00,000. At present Civil Engineering Work is being done by trained 
experts m three different departments—Local bodies, Public Works Department 
l. ui Id in ga and Road 6 and Irrigation. 13y judicious amalgamation of these thioe 
activities a considerabl saving would be possible. The Public Works Depart- 
meat Buildings and IKd: held an intermediate position as regards expenses 
.tud strength in .theBe U ee activities. And one may assume without much 
Jabaur savings to the extent of expenses in the middle department may 

be fctfeoted to the extent of fifteen to sixteen lakhs. If amalgamation is not 
accepted, the public and i cgiekvt ivo Council would at once agitato and vote for 
complete abolition of the Buildings and Read* Bxancb, Buddings and 
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:ring activities of the Inigation Branch be at once made a transftoj 
aud supervising charge and control further transferred to local bodies 
^arly as can .'be arranged. 


Travelling Allowances of the province.-Reduction Rs. 18,60,000 — 
Considerable amount of money is now being spent and wasted on travelling 
allowance. Most of the officers do unnecessary journeys. Rules should be so 
reframed ae to reduce the expenditure under this head by 40 per cent. 

22. General Administration (Commissioners and tlieir estab¬ 
lishment.—Keuuctiou its. 3,60,000. The post of Commissioner does not exist 
in Madras and has been recommended for total abolition by some other 
Ke’renchment Committees, it serveB no useiul purpose to justify its existence, 
in the presence oi two Financial Commissioners their appellate work may be 
easily handed over to them and other work may be delegated to and distributed 
between the Deputy Commissioners and Revenue Assistants without in the least 
sacnhoing efficiency on the alter of economy. The advice work to Deputy 
Commissioners may be done by tne Members ana Secretaries of the Govt. 

24 B, Administration of Justice (Law Officers) —Reduction 
Re. 1,00,000. The Dtgai Remembrancer agreed to tne proposal tnat nfty thousand 
rupees could be easily curtailed from me expenditure. We propose a iurther 
reauction of another nfty thousand rupees. Our reasons are—firstly, the pay of 
Public Prosecutors along witn their travelling allowance was considerably 
enuanced last year notwnnstanding the great opposition in the Council; secondly, 
tuere was no jusuncutioa for doing so. Xnis and other increase should be 
withdrawn ana tne budget reduced tu original ettimateB of 1021-22. 

24. Abolition of vacation and shortening of holidays of Civil 
tuboruiiaate uourts.—Reduction 2,00,u00. ihe Retrenchment Committee have 
agreed to recommend the abMitmu ui vacations ot subordinate courts and the 
shortening of holidays. Reduction oi about 2 lakhs is probable. 

Compensation for dearness of food.—Reduction Rs. 5,31,000.— 
Tne prices nave considerably improved and necessity for this allowance has 
disappeared. Effect to this recommendation should be given at once. 

Repairs to civil buildings—Reductions Rs. 2,20,000 

We agree with tne recommendations oi the Committee that a saving of 
20 pec cent, could be effected on current estimates lor repairs but we go one 
o . p further and say that 20 per cent saving all arouua is possible m all the 
expenditure incurred on repairs. 

Total Communications, i.e., repairs to roads, etc, Reduction.— 
Re 0,96,200. The heavy sum Rs. 34 , 81,000 is being Bpent lavishly by the Publi 0 
Wuiko Department, roam* ana buildings, on the repair and upkeep ol metalled 
t»aa unmuulled ruaua and it also includes expenses on Arboriculture. The net 
result oi a reduction ol 20 per cent on the principle adopted by the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee an regards the repair ol buildings will be a saving of about 
seven lakhs without in the least doing any harm to the roads oi tne province, 

41. Civil Works Maternity Hospital—Reduction 1,76,000. The 
province cannot afford to build suen a costly institution in tne present financial 
^fiagehcy. We can as well wait lor another two years cr so. 

41. Civil Works — Clock Tower to King Edward Medical College# 

Lahore, Reduction 15,000 — This is an extravagance, which should be stopped. 

41 . Civil Reserve for Major Works— Education 50 , 000 . The 
reserve can he easily reduced to half. 
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/il Reserve for unforeseen requirements. Reduction 2 o,ooo?~ 
^i'vil Works Reserve for Major Works. Reduction 50 , 000 . 

Grant to Communications Board—Saving 8,00.000—A lump reduction of 
3,00,000 from the Communications Board’s grant has been unanimously 
agreed to by the Retrenchment Committee. 

24 . Administration of Justice—Pay of the Honourable Judges. 
Reduction 00,000—The vacation of the High Court be reduced by one month, 
an.i the pay of the Judges be reduced to old ChM Court scale as there are no 
special reasons to give enhanced salaries on the creation of a High Court. 

Police,—Reduction Rs. 7,00,000 We are alive to the fact that any drastic 
reduction in the heavy, ever increasing expenditure on the police may lead to 
nsecurity ; but all the same we are convineed that 4-5 of the total strength of 
Inspectors may be reduced, Also the post of Deputy Inspectors-General with 
6 ia u ma * V k 0 abolished. Onr reasons are—(1) In *bp officers’ line there 
are » ub-TnspectoTs, Deputy Superintendents, and Assistant Snnerintpndents of 
v,° ‘ • .^ 0T * therefore duplicated and in some cases triplicated without, any 

ene icial effect to the State or the public. Therefore at least one series of 
o ^cers, preferably Inspectors, should be abolished: ( 2 ) Deputy Tnspectors-General 
are only intermediates between Inspector-General and Superintendents. Their 
' Q )3 9 ma /. brought under reduction and a Senior Superintendent be appointed 
*1 * mu ,° nal Personal Assistant to the inspect,or-General, (3) Rank and file 
ou ci be also reduced say, bv 10 per cent, including men emoloyed on cere- 
■ onions works and obsolete duties. The reduction will be about seven lakhs. 

*-o. Jail.—Reduction 11,00,000—Divergence between the income and 
expenses is appalling. The average nnmbr of inmates is between 14 to 15 
ousand bouIs. The income budgeted is 5 lakhs. This works out to about two 
as per head ineluding the income from gardens and other sources, and 
tion 011 ? 68 ^ re I* 8 - 19-51,000, which is six times per bpad the income. The sit.ua- 
c ,, 10 ^| )<? u r d. Expenses could be reduced sav by 20 per cent* and income 
eas.ly be increased by 100 per cent., thus effecting a saving of 11 lakhs. 

Redu^ e ^i C ^° n * u P a y of Government Members & Ministers.— 
Hinist ,0n f —Onr recommendation compares favourably with the pay of the 
ers of other countries, thp province cannot afford to pay more, 
lencv H? f ri -Reduction 1 50.000—With the exception of His Excel- 

Simln. ^ Oovernor all exodus to Simla be stopped. The shifting of offices to 
47 *'* ,l i!r °f rooney and time both to officers and the public. 

Provin ^' , 8 c cl1aneoui Reward for language—Reduction 8 , 000 —When 
RriH u K C 0 « 5 Wa9 fir8fc annexed these allowances may have been 
4 c 0 ^ CP1P8 but thev sboald be stooped now. 

Comment™ t:onpr y. Reduction 1.54.000 —The Retrenchment Committee to- 
3] Lrj eduction of Re. 1 54 000 in stationery unanimously, 
the reem, ” aCa< '! on * Reduction 2 31 000 —This s the anticipated saving if 

32 ^^ndations of the D. p. I. are given effect to by Govt, immediately, 

the Insr-> Reduction Rs. 1 20 000.—The saving has been agreed to bv 

33 » t0 Z‘ Genoral of Hospitals, 


the 

necessary for 
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35 I* 11 !*'* 0 Health. Reduction Rs. 06.500 agreed to by the Head of the Dept, 

.industries Reduction Rs. 20 000. The same as in the Majority 


asricultn A , Rri _ 0,jl,;Dr e-—Reduction He. 50 000. It is more to the interest of the 
e *perimont. i C ! a " H8 not to saddle them with fresh taxation than to grant, them 
the agricn^ 3 urrnf3 - A reduction of one of the farms wd! not affect serjousiv 
their back ^ °! f )rovin ce. They have experience of thousands of v <urs at 
j what they require most urgently is a little relaxation in taxation, 
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Sub-Divisional and local Allowances—Reduction Rs. 15,00. 

The principle of allowances is ab initio wrong, they ransfc be abolished at once. 

Assistant Secretary to the Financial Commissioners.—Reduction 
R c . 7,300. This post may be abolished and work may be done bv the v ftT i° ug 
Superintendents. and the more important by the Chief or Senior Superintendent. 

Officer of Special duty. —Reduction R«. 21 900. Keeping in view the 
deficit Undent this snp^rfln^ns post may be abolished at onee. 


Assistant Secretaries to the Punjab Government. —Redaction 
Rs. 9,COO. One Assistant Secretary may ba redaeed. 

Secretaries to Punjab Government.—Redaction Rs. 63.000. Tt was nnani- 
rnonslv proposed and recommended by the Retrenchment Committee that the 
reduction of two out of five Secretaries was feasible. 


Secretary, Legislative Council —Education Rs. 1 000...The Secretary of the 
Tlegislative Council has resigned. His Work mav be under-taken by the Assis¬ 
tant Sectary and the interpreter and the money spent on translation work for 


tlie Conneil can be easilv saved. 


Council Secretaries.—Redaction Rs. 8,000. 

9. (Registration).—R^dimtinn Rs 60 000. Immediate effect be given to 
thp recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee bv retiring old men ; 
by abolition of places wherp work is small and can be easilv done by the Tabsil 
Staff where income is less than the exnnnooo ; and by the efflux of time. 

38 7—Stamp.—Rednotion Rs. 17 300. Recommended by the Retrench¬ 

ment Committee. 

0. Excise (pay of ‘Distillery ExppTts). —Reduction Rs. 10 200. Post is not 
a necessary one and mast be brought under reduction at once: 

Contingencies (coBt of survey marks).—Reduction Rs 31 000 So much 
expense can be easilv reduced if effort is made to have them done cheaper. 
Trices have dppfeoiat'd all round. 

Considerable reduction ran be effected in the amount shown on leave and 
salary allowances, purchase of tents, writing judgments in vernacular and thereby 
reducing the expenditure on translation, by reducing the number of stenographers 
to executive officers, annual reports and many other ways too innumerable to 
detail. 

Great amount of saving can also be effected by a careful scrutiny ard a 
close cheek of the constructions of the new canals where crores of rupees are 
spent annually without the supervision of the finance committee. 

The Civil works absorb about a orore of rupees annually, and there is con¬ 
siderable scope for economy if we are satisfied with less luxurious buildings 
keeping in view the fact that if we spent lavishly it will fall upon the poor 
population of the province in the form of taxation. 


r 
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C P. Retrenchment Committee 

. ^he Central Provinces Retrenchment Committee was appointed 
in August 1922. It presented its report in November 1922 con- 
taining recommendations relating to all departments of Government 
activity. The revenue of the province in the normal year ia 
taken to be about Rs 438 lakhs and the expenditure about Rs. 558 
lakhs. . The Committee proposed to cut short expenditure thus : 
by adjustment Rs. 26 lakhs, by curtailment of activities Rs. 5 
lakhs, by savings on establishment charges R 9 . 1,066,000 and 
other savings Rs. 876,000. The contribution to the famine fund 
? s to I 50 roduced by Rs. 9 lakhe in the current year and by Rs. 6 
a . 8 in the normal budget and the financing of development 
projects by loans instead of from government revenue is expected 
to save an expenditure of about Rs. 20 lakhs. Curtailment in 
na activities of the Public Works Department recommended by 
the Committee is expected to effect a saving of Rs. 5 lakhs. The 
savings on establishment and other charges refer to some striking 
suggestions of the Committee. The Committee recommend that 
tno All-India Services should bo confined to the recruitment of 
Europeans in.England, Indians, as far as possible, being recruited 
on a provincial basis. The post of the President of the Legislative 
Lounoil should be made honorary, subject to the provision of an 
honorarium not exceeding Rs. 10,000 per annum, if necessity arises. 
•Ihe heads of Departments should bo made ' Secretaries to Govern- 
*tt 0 nt, thereby saving the cost of separate office establishment in 
the Secretariat. The posts of Revenue Secretary and Undcr-Secre- 
ary in the Revenue Department are to be abolished and in the 
Pace of the existing five Divisional Commissioners, two Financial 

89 ^° nor8 are k 0 appointed who should work as the bead 
o* the Revenuo and District Administrative Department ai:d as 
ecretaries to Government in that Department, With regard to 
strict administration the recommendations of jfche Committee 
contemplate the elimination of the Sub-Divisional Officer ard i ho 
I ° Ration to the Tahsildar of most of the powers now excrciood 
, ^ub* Divisional Officer, reduction in the pay scale of the 
jovincial Executive Service, and a decrease in the number of 
districts by 

six and the abolition of four Tabsils. With regard 
0 ^he Forest Administration, the Post of Chief Conservator of 
30—1 
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19 to be abolished and the administrative control of the 
Forest Department is to be vested in the Development Commis¬ 
sioner. In the Judicial Department the distinction between 
Munsiffs and Subordinate Judges is to be abolished and powers 
are to be conferred on members of the joint cadre according to 
their experience. The Committee recommend that the Provincial 
,'adro of the Indian Civil Service, Judicial branch, should bo 
reduced, two posts of High Court Judges and four posts of District 
and Sessions Judges being reserved for the Indian Civil Service, 
the remaining posts to be provincialised. The Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals should also discharge the duties of the Director 
of Public Health, the latter being given a Deputy for health work. 
The Committee recommend the abolition of the post of Director 
of Agriculture anrl suggest that the Development Commissioner 
c;liould take over the administrative charge of the department and 
V7 ork as Secretary to Government in the Agricultural and other 
departments under him. The administrative control of the Co-ope¬ 
rative department and the Industries department is to vest in the 
Development Commissioner and the departments are to be com¬ 
pletely provincialised. It is also reported that two members of tho 
Committee, Messrs. Slocock (President) and Dixit have suggested 
that the Indian Executive Councillorsbip should be abolished and 
that one of the Ministers might be appointed as Executive 
Councillor. The Inspector General of Police and the Inspector- 
Goo oral of Prisons are to work as Secretaries to Government, 
and the latter is to get ordinary grade pay supplemented by a 
duty allowance. There is a suggestion to reduce the number of Police 
Inspectors by 25. The Committee propose to transfer the inspection 
of elementary vernacular schools to local bodies and to abolish 
the posts of Deputy Inspectors and they recommend to reduce 
the educational grants to local bodies to a sum not exceeding 
one half of their expenditure on education. Tho Committee 
idso recommend that the Indian Educational 
be completely provincialised. There are other 
rehung to the reduction of staff of the P. 
expenditure under stationery, and in the several 
to officers. The tolal amount, of retrenchment 
Committee is approximately Rs. 84 lakhs and 
Fs 50 lakhs is to be immediately given effect to. 


Service should 
recommendations 

W. I)., in the 
allowances given 
proposed by the 
the reduction of 
Tho President 

proposed to increase the salary of tho Governor of the Province 
so that it may bo raised “to an equality with that of tho Governors 
of other Provinces”! 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 

Indian Railways Administration 

The subject of Indian Railways, next to the great military 
burden of India, has for some time past been greatly exercising the 
Indian mind. The Administration Report of the Working of Railways 
in India during the year 1921-22 was issued on the 12th January 
1923 with a retrospect of the financial difficulties experienced during 
tho last few years as a result of the irregular annual allotments for 
expenditure. This feature was forcibly remarked upon in the Acworth 
Committee’s report* and during the period under review gave place to 
an important change in the complete separation of the Railways Budget 
from tho general budget of the country and the emancipation of raib 
way management from tho control of tho Finance Department of tho 
Government of India. The Railway Finance Committee,* however, 
recommended that the question of complete separation should be 
re-examined three years hence when it was hoped that conditions 
would be more normal and financial equilibrium re-established. Tho 
Railway Finance Committee at the Fame time recommended a five 
years programme of Rs. 150 crores and the Legislative ^Assembly 
accepted this recommendation. The Report states : “ By this 
arrangement the railway administration has been placed for the first 
time in a position to plan ahead and carry out their schemes of 
improvement with full assurances of financial support. The difficulty 
regard to fluctuating budgets and evils of the system of lapses 
was thus successfully surmounted so far as the capital is concerned 
but tho same difficulty still romains in reapeot of revenue renov. als. 
Measures have been initiated which will, it is hoped, provide a 
solution and it may confidently be hoped that we are now within 
measurable distance of surmounting this last great difficulty iu our 
railway financial arrangements”. 

Financial Review 

^ er ^is financial survey the report Btates that the total capital 
expenditure incurred on construction of all railway* up to 31st 
viarch 1922 amounted to Rs. 656’06 crores of which Re. 50612 
erores represented outlay charged to funds raised by the State. Tho 
outlay both under works and rolling stock fell short of that incurred 
unng the previous year and this was due, it ia str ed, not to any 
^liberate slackening of the effort to recuperate but to the fact that 
.. 0 grant allott ed was 23 crores against 25J in the previous year, 

* bee i. a, K, 1V22, Hepoit Section, 
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6 tal gross earnings amounted to about Rs. 92*89 crores 
of the Imperial Government in this being Rs. 81 ’87 crores. 
Payments on account of working expenses amounted to Rs. 65‘67 
crores. Tbo net receipts were therefore sixteen crores, representing a 
return of Rs. 2*75 per cent on the total capital. Against this return 
various liabilities associated with borrowed capital and otherwise 
are taken into account. Traffic receipts from Government railways 
alone were eighty-one crores sixty-nine thousand and odd. The 
Government share of the surplus from subsidised railways was 
twenty four lakhs and odd, Thus, while the total receipts wore 
eighty-one crores ninety-four lakhs and odd, the total shares includ¬ 
ing working expenses, sinking funds, etc. came to ninety-one crores 
twenty one lakhs thirty-one thousand and odd. The net loss was 
therefore nine crores twenty-seven lakhs thirty-thousand and five- 
hundred and one rupees. Thus, for the first time since 1900 rail¬ 
ways had fallen from the status of an important source of revenue 
to the country and were responsible for the addition of a very heavy 
amount to the annual liability of government, but this was only a 
temporary phase similar to what was happening in every other part 
of the world, 

The N. W. Railway. 


The North Western Railway administration, says the report, 
“has tho unenviable distinction of having contributed the largest 
individual amounts to the aggregate Government loss, and in assigning 
reason for this it is important to remember that it is this line alono 
which has to carry ibe burden of strategic lines covering a distance 
of one thousand seven hundred and seventy-four miles, but tbo 
proposal to put all railways now classified as strategic as military 
liability is in any case unjustifiable and the weight of argument 
seems decidedly in favour of the existing procedure.” 

The Earnings. 


As regard earnings which amounted to Rs. 81’87 crores, the 
report states that the year was favourable for internal trade but 
conditions were against the development of external transactions on 
which railways depended to a great extent for the*r long-load traffic. 
The number of passengers by first, second, and intermediate classes 
have declined compared with the previous year, while that by the 
third class shows small incre^je. In spite of fall in numbers the 
earnings from the first two classes, says the report, have risen while 
the yield from the intermediate and third classes has fallen compared 
with the previous year. From tho figures it appears that the earnings 
from third cIbsb passengers amounted to twenty-eight crores forty one 
lakhs eighty-three thousand, that from ioter*class amounted to one 
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seventy lakhs eighty thousand, that from gecoud chus 
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! 8 t wenty-nine lakhs sixty three thousand, while income from first 
c ass was only one croro thirty-eight lakhs.and forty seven thousand. 

During the year under review there were strikes of more or 
Joss serious nature on five railway lines, namely, tbo Assam 
Bengal Railway, the East Indian Railway (on two occasions) tho 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway, tho Rohilkand and Kuraaon 
Railway and, in B B. and C. I. Railway. From the evidence 
collected regarding tho Assam Bengal Railway strikes,* which 
were tho most important strikes, the causes appeared to have 
>een only remotely, if at all, connected with any actual grievances 
°* 8ta ff against the administration. The Government had 
now under consideration measures providing a medium for imp artial 
consideration of the grievances of the staff and it is hoped that 
these and the pressure of public opinion may conduce to discourage 
tho increasing tendency to this form of agitation which has formed 
such an unwolcome feature in the previous year’s record. 

One long chapter is devoted to rehabilitation and development, 
and heroin are rocorded the progress that is being made in several 
railways, the main object being to complete lines which have boon 
partially constructed. 

Iho total number of persons who lost their lives as a result of 
accidents showed an increase from 3016 in tho previous year to 31 ID 
in the year under review. Most of tho fatalities were due mainly to 
nnm or negligent action of persons killed, only 227 having lost their 
lVrtS a8 the result of circumstances beyond their control. Tho 
number oi serious accidents to trains was 539 against 469 in tho 
previous year. A serious feature is the occurrence of p number of 
accidents due to deliberate train-wrecking the perpetrators of which 
wore not discovered. 

,. f Goods Traffic—Compared with the previous yoar tbo tonnage 
1 ca in the year flowed a decrease of over 1 million tons, but tho 
earnings went up by R*. licrores. This apparent anomaly is 
explained by a fall in the quantity of commodities carried at cheap 
ra os, principally coal, accompanied by increases in ome of the better 
l a 3mg commodities. Other contributory causes were the increase 
rates for coal carried lor use by the public and the withdr val 
^ concession rates in some cases, The combined effect of those factors 
aB b * en increase the earnings in spite of a fall in tonnage lifted, 
of ryXpenses.—Thore was a further rise in the working expontes 

gat}' W ^ s 1n The extent of tho rise in recent years will bo 

— er of * 1 ror ° the percentages of expenses to earnings given below. 


hor a full agoutiut of this, see 1, A. K, Voi, l, 
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Percentage o I expce 

Year. to gross earnings of 

all railways. 

1913- 14 ... ... ... 5179 

1914- 15 ... ... ... 54*1 9 

1915- 16 ... ... ... 5091 

1916- 17 ... ... ... 47*26 

1917- 18 ... ... ... 45*72 

1918- 19 ... ... ... 48 45 

1919- 20 ... ... ... 56*81 

1920- 21 ... ... ... 65*54 

1921- 22 ... ... ... 76 22 


,§L 


In the year immediately before the war the expenses wore in tho 
neighbourhood of 52 per cent, of earnings, while they have now 
jcached 76 per cent., tho increase over last year’s proportion being no 
.ess than 10 68 per cent. This rise in the cost of working railways i 6 
not peculiar to India, but is nevertheless a matter of particular 
seriousness in this country where many lines wove being worked on a 
narrow margin of profit even before this feature became so apparent. 
Staff.—The total number of railway employees at the close of 
the year 1921-22 was 754,478 of which 6,858 wore Europeans, 
11 ,S31 Anglo-Indians and 735,789 Indians. In view of the present 
demand for the more extended employment of Indians in tho railway 
services, it is -of interest to note that in tho la 9 b ten years tho 
number of Europeans employed has fallen from 7,850 to 6,858 and 
the number of Indians has risen by nearly 165.000. During tho war, 
the number of Europeans decreased in 1918-19 to 6,702, a fall of 
am ut 1,200, and of these only about 250 appear to have rejoined in 
1919-20 but the number has again shown a decrease. 

Pc Jt Results In concluding this brief review of the financial 
position of railwaysin India, in 1921-22, the official Record says: “itis 
perhaps permissible, in view of the unfavourable result disclosed, to 
some reference to tho honourable position held by railways in 
j 0 Hast amongst the principal source of India’s revenue. In tho 
last 22 years, the net gain to Government from the working of 
railways has aggregated nearly 108 crores of rupees after paying all 
interest charges and in several cases contributing liberally towards 
the extinction of capital liability by payment of annuities. The 
that railways have demonstrated in the past iri this very practi¬ 
cal manner their capacity to add to the country’s revenuo should 
suffice as an ample assurance that the temporary set back in 192122 
la not due to any inherent cause, and that the old traditions will bo 
^•nmed when trade and internal prosperity have recovered from the 
disorganisation which has followed in tho wake of the war," 
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REPORT OF THE 

Railway Industries Committee 

The following is the report of the Committee of Members 
of the Indian Legislature appointed to consider what steps 
should be taken by the Government of India to encourage the 
establishment of the necessary industries so that as large an 
amount as possible of the Rs. 150crores proposed to be set 
aside for the rehabilitation of the railways during the next five 
years be spent in India, and further, to advise the Government 
of India in regard to the revision of the Indian Stores Rules. 
CSee p. 515). The Report which was issued in April i 923 says: — 

In pur8uanoe of a Resolution passed by the Legislative Assembly 
on the 13th September 1921, a Committee was appointed to con¬ 
sider certain matters arising from the report of the Railway Com¬ 
mittee, 1921, namely :— 

(1) flie separation of railway from general finauce ; and 

(2) the requirements of railway in regard to capital expendi* 
turo during the next ten years. 

With regard to its second term of reference, that Committee 
recommended that funds to the extent of Rs 150 erores should bo 
dovoted to railway capital purposes during the next five years. On 
the 2nd March 1922 the Legislative Assembly passed a Resolution 
in the following terms : — 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that a Committee consisting of Members of the Indian Legislature 
he appointed to consider and report at an early date as to what 
stey^ should ho taken by the Government of India to encourage the 
Qstablisiitnent of the necessary industries, so that as large an amount 
as possible of the Rs, 150 croros proposed to bo sot aside for the 
rehabilitation of the railways during the next five years be spent 
* n and further to advise the Government of India in regard 

0 * * ie revision of the Indian Stores Rules.” 

2 We must, first, apologise for the delay in submitting our 
r ^ V ° P re hminary meetings of the Committee were held in 
^ arch last and it was hoped that we should be able 1 to formulate 
our conclusions at a final meeting in the end of June. At that 
'me, however, it seemed probablo that the Fiscal Commission ? 
«^*port would shortly bo published, and since it was likely that fch;*r 
report would have considerable bearing on the problem with which 
' Vfl were confronted, our Chairman decided to await the publication 
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report before summoning a further meeting of the commit 
Report of the Fiscal Commission, though it reported in the 
beginning of July, was not made available to the public uutil the 
end of September and it was only in the beginning of February that 
the final meeting of the Committee was held. As will be shown below, 
however, the delay was not without its advantages. 

3 . Our terms of reference limit the field of our enquiry to 
those industries which are required to supply the needs of Indian 
railways, and we may say at the outset that we do not propose to 
re-traverse the ground covered by the report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission. We propose to confine ourselves to the industries 
covered by the terms of our reference, and to consider in what way 
Government can beBt encourage the development of those industries. 
The most prominent examples of such industries are the manu¬ 
facture of railway wagons and locomotives, for we are advised that 
In the next five years railways are likely to spend on wagons and 
locomotives some 70 crores of rupees. There are, of course, other 
materials required by tbe railways and we have also kept these in 
mind. But the main difficulty of the problem liea in industries 
of the former type, that is, in industries which involve fabrication and 
the employment of large bodies of skilled workmen. The problem 
before us is to some extent simplified by the fact, in the case of the 
State-managed railways the Government of India are in a position 
diiectly to control the purchase of their requirements, and we 
understand that satisfactory sources of supply existing in the country 
are always brought to the notice of the Company-worked lines. 

4 . The fact that a largo portion of the requirements of Indian 
railways consists of purchases made by a Government department 
constitutes the reason for the second of our terms of reference. 
In the words of a Resolution, dated the 5th December 1919, by 
which the recent Stores Purchase Committee was constituted, " tho 
moat obvious and direct form of assistance which tho Government 
0 i Itsdia can give to the industries of the country is by the purchase 
of supplies required for the public services, so far as possible, in 
the country itself/' We have accordingly subjected to further detailed 
examination tho re-draft of tbe Stores Purchase Rules which is now 
under consideration. Our recommendations regarding the form which 
those rales should take are contained iti a latter paragraph, 

5 . Before we proceed to tnako any recommendation with re¬ 
gard to the first of our terms of reference, wo propose to recount 
briefly the stops which have been taken by the Government of India 
with the object of encouraging tbe manufacture of railway require¬ 
ment . in India. In the matter of rails, an agreement was concluded 
wii'U an Iron and Steel Company in India that Government ’vouM 
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^0,000 tons of raii9 every year for a period of years at a pr! 
equal/ to the price of imported rails c. i. f. Calcutta, As regards 
steel plates, Government in agreement with the same company 
guaranteed to find a market for 10.000 tons a year for ten years at 
a prico equal to that of imported steel plates o. i f. Calcutta, pro¬ 
vided that the first 10,000 tons were supplied within three years 
of the date of commencement of the agreement. The company, 
however, owing to circumstances beyond its control, failed to 
produce plates within the specified period. As regards wagons, 
the Government of India published a communique on the 1st 
March 1918 announcing that they would guarantee to purchase in 
India 2,500 broad gauge and 500 metre nr narrow gauge wagons 
annually for ten years provided that the price was not higher than 
the price at which wagons could be imported. In the matter 
°f locomotives again the Government of India published a 
communique on the 1st October 1921, in which they undertook 
to invite tenders annually in India for all the railway locomotive 
engines and locomotive boilers required by them during the twelve 
years commencing with 1923. Among the conditions published 


,n this communique it was stated that tenders in India to be 
au ecQssful must quote prices ‘‘ not unfavourable ” as enmparod 
^itn the price of the imported article and that tenderers must satisfy 
Government that an appreciable part of the manufacturing process 
w ould be performed in India. It was added that firms receiving 
orderg itf India would be expected to provide facilities for the 
lining 0 f Indians in their works, 


6 - It will be seen that the Government of India have already 
adopted, with success in one case, the method of encouraging a new 
^Kiu&try by guaranteeing orders, and the preliminary conclusion o! 
° ur Committee was that this method offered the most hopeful 
solution of the" problem put to us. It is a method which has the 
sanction of precedent. Subject to certain safeguards, it has been 
^ pr < ? V0 d not only by the Indian Industrial Commission, but also by 
-Stores Purchase Committee, and the language of paragraph 288 
* jheir Report indicates that the Fiscal Commission regarded this 
th c * * 8 B * e £itimate method of encouraging the development o.C 
industries with which we aro concerned. Obviously, the 
ln d must be applied with discretion. The Stores Purchase 
^omnenttee baa pointod out that, if too libera! use be made of it, it 
( ay * 10 . f* 10 hands of Government and may tend to discourage 
i fc m ?I^ tltion . It i 8 also clear that, if the method be adopted 
V. jn ^ocoesary to make reasonable conditions as to price, 

' * uty an d delivery. The two latter points need not cause diffi- 
31 
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for we assume that the new Stores Department will be abk 
such arrangements, as will ensure the maintenance of a proper 
standard of quality and the requisite rate of delivery; It is when we 
get to the question of price that the real difficulties begin to emerge. 

7. In considering the question of price, we have to place in 
the scale against the desirability of developing Indian industries 
the need for strict economy, in order that the sum which has been 
( .rmarked for the rehabilitation of the railways may be utilized 
k the beet advantage, and the original suggestion of the late Sir 
Vithaldas Tbackeisay, whose loes we greatly deplore and whose 
view ; are entitled to peculiar weight, since he was the mover of 
the Resolution in pursuance of which our Committee was appointed, 
was that the guaranteed price should be the c. i. f. price of the im- 
pmted article of similar quality plus import duty. In this connec¬ 
tion, we quote in txteruo Rule 10 of the existing Stores Purchase 
Rules:— 


‘ In all cases in which the selection of source of supply depends 
upon comparison of prices, the procedure to be adopted for such a 
comparison is as follows : — 

(i) A reference should be made to Home prices as shown in 
the Rate Lists, and freight should be added at the lowest rates paid 
by the India Office, together with 13s. 4d. per £100 for interests, 
2s. 2d. per £100 for insurance, and 3d. per ton for freight 
brokerage. 

(n) In cases of important contracts, the prices ruling in the 
English market should be ascertained by telegraphic reference to 
the Director-General of stores. 

(iii) In cases where the necessary information as to Home prices 
is not available from the Rate Lists, the purchase in India shall bo 
sub) ) 0 t to the condition that the price is not unfavourable. 

(w) In order to arrive at the market value at an Indian port 
of the article imported from England the following charges shall be 
included :— 


(a) Landing, wharfage, and port charges as shown in tho Rote 


{ o) Customs duty, as shown in the tariff to be applicable to 
tha article in question, to be calculated on its cost plus the additional 
charges mentioned in the earlier part of this rule. 

(c) The cost of carriage to and from port or place of menu- 
factur, as the case may bo shall be taken into account.” 

^ It will be seen that tho suggestion made, by Sir Vithaldas 
Thuel'eredy is in accordance with a principle already recognised in 
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res Purchase Rules, and if the principle of guarantee^ 
is accepted as a legitimate means of encouraging industries 
hdia, we have no hesitation in recommending that tbo price 
should as a general rule be fixed in accordance with the above rule. 
We need only add two remarks. If the recommendation in para¬ 
graph 285 of the Fiscal Commission’s Report is accepted, it will be 
unnecessary to make any allowance for customs duty and if tho 
guarantee extends over a long period, the price should of course bo 
fixed on a sliding scale varying with the variations of the price of 
the imported article. The details of this proposal will be a matter 
for arrangement in each particular case. 

8 . So far tho matter seems clear enough but unfortunately 
the above proposal carries us only a certain way in the direction 
indicated by our terms of reference and at this stage it becomes 
necessary to distinguish between these industries which involve 
fabrication and the employment of large bodies of skilled labour 
and other industries of a less complex kind. As examples of the 
former class we may instance the manufacture of wagons and 
locomotives ; and as examplos of the latter class we may ite tho 
manufacture of fencing wire, permanent-way material and structural 
steel. As regards the latter class wo see no difficulty in applying 
tho principle embodied in Rule 10 of the existing Stores Rules, i-. 
°-b. prices iu England can always be obtained either from the 
Director-General of Stores or from tho trade papers, and we see no 
Reason why the method of guaranteeing orders on the lines explain¬ 
ed iu tbo proceeding paragraph should not prove effective in the 
case of these industries. But it is different with industries of tho 
former class. We do not stop to point out the difficulties of price 
comparison, for there are other difficulties of a more sevio'p naturo. 
^ he principal difficulty is that described in paragraph 65 of tho 
•^spori of tho Fiscal Commission. Industries of this kind require a 
considerable period for their development. Large capital expendi¬ 
ture is required for plant, equipment services and tbe like, and a 
considerable t j rae muat e i ap80 between tho inception of the under- 
taking and the beginning of actual manufacture. In India, 
moreover, the supply of skilled labour for this class is limited. It; 
i* extromely expensive to import all the skilled labour required, 
t^id much time and money must bo spent in collecting and training 
necessary skilled operatives. During the initial stage of 


the 


development the out-turn must be small and uncertain and manu¬ 
facturing costs mu -1 be much higher than those of old established 
works abroad. In fact, industries newly started in India for tho 
manufacture of railway material of a fabricated nature cannot in tho 
initial stage compote without assistance against established 
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i retries abroad. This difficulty is inherent in the probler 
y ways be serious : but at the present time it is especially 

serious. It is well known that, owing to general trade depression, 
manufacturers abroad especially in the United Kingdom, are fight¬ 
ing with their backs to the wall in order to keep their works open 
and their men employed, and they are quoting prices which, in some 
cases at any rate, wo believe to be below the commercial cost of 
production. In any case they are quoting prices with which firms 
in India cannot possibly compete. As a case in point, we refer to 
the tender for 3,132 railway wagons of different types recently 
called for by the Railway Board. We have been informed that 
in all 44 tenders were received from wagon manufacturers in India, 
England, Belgium, Germany, America, Canada, France and Holland. 
The tenders from British manufacturers were by far the lowest, 
and in the case of the most important type of wagon, the lowest 
satisfactory Indian tender was 50 per cent, higher than the lowest 
English tender, even with the addition to that tender of c. t. /. 
charges and customs duty. It would have cost the Indian taxpayer 
approximately half a croro of rupees if the lowest satisfactory Indian 
tenders for these 3,132 wagons had been accepted inetead of the 
lowest satisfactory tenders from abroad, and the case also affords 
a good illustration of tbe inherent difficulty referred to above. 

J ho British firm which obtained tbe bulk of the order has an 
authorized capital of nearly £li million sterling, and is a combina¬ 
tion oi numerous old-established engineering concerns which 
between them manufacture almost every part of a wagon from tbe 
initial pig-iron to the final point. It is doubtful whether an Indian 
concern can for many years to come compete against so powerful a 
concern without a very large measure of assistai co from Government. 
At any rate, it is certain that it cannot do bo in the early stages of 
ifH existence. Thus we are driven to the conclusion that a guarantee 
nf orders at a price fixed in accordance with Rule 10 of the Stores 
Purchase Rub s will not by itself suffice to encourage industries 
which produce railway material of a fabricated nature, such ac 
wagons and locomotives. 

It will now be dear why our Chairman decided that wo 
rru^t await the Fiscal Commission's Report before submit ling fair 
own report. For we see no escape from tbe conclusion that the 
industries which we are now discussing, if they are to be developed— 
or rather kept alive—in India, must temporarily get some form of 
protection or assistance from Government. In other words, we 
find ourselves faced with a particular example of the general problem 
referred to tbe Fiscal Commission for examination. Nor, though 
w: - f 'W ,iOW in portion of tbs riaoul Commission** Report, do 
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able to do move than state the above conclusion ? 
link that any useful purposo would be served by our going on 
^examine tho further quostion whether special measures should be 
taken to dovolop theso industries, as, for instance, by guaranteeing 
them orders at a price at which they can work even though that 
price may excood tho price admissible under Rule 10 of the Stores 
Rules. Even if wo assume, for tho purpose of argument, that tho 
decision on tho main question raised by tho Fiscal Commission's 
Report is in favour of a policy of discriminating protection, we aro 
no nearer a solution of our own particular problem, Our difficulty 
is that in our view it is impossible to take the case of the industries 
with which wo are now concerned in isolation and separately 
from tho steel industry as a whole. It might be held that 
these industries, are based on tho steel industry, and that tho 
existence of a healthy steel industry is a condition precedent to the 
establishment in India of the manufacture of wagons and locomotives 
on really sound and healthy lines. At present, we are informed that 
the firms nov building wagons in India are dependent on imported 
fi teel to the extent of SO per cent of their requirements. Now the 
Fiscal Commission has recommended that, if a Tariff Board ia 
G&tablisbed, one of the first subjects remitted to it for enquiry should 
the quostion whether protection should be extended to the 
Manufacture of steel in India, and wo cannot disguise from ourselves 
tbo fact that, at first at any rate there may be between the steol 
mduetry and the wagon industry that conflict of interest which b. 
referred fo in paragraph 99 of the Fiscal Commission's Report. If 
wo assume, for instance, for the purpose of argument, that it ie 
deoided as the result of an investigation by a Tariff Board to impose 
a *"’«h protective on imported steel or certain classes of imported 
it is obvious that such a decision may for sometime react very 
Unfavourably on all industries which use steel. The only recoin me ft* 
therefore, which we can make is that if a Tariff Board is 
c °nstiiutod, and if the question whether protection should be 
^tended to the steel industry is remitted to that Board for exa¬ 
mination, it ebould be instructed also to investigate the wagon, 
^ooomotive and similar industries, to consider the bearing on such 
ndustries of any proposals it may make in respect of steel and to 

i a , 0 8w °h recommendations as it thinks fit in regard to these 
‘fldustriog, 

second of the terms of our reference requires us to 
R u] IS0 ( ® 0vori> went of India in regard to the revision oilha 

rulo^ 8 Supply of Articles for the Public Service, i h so 

i« re! al - 0 tnac ^ e the Secretary of Statu io Council, whose oontre! 
f Mired by tho rule governing the expenditure powers of the 
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of India, published in the Government of 1 
No. 1448. E, A., dated 29th September 1922. 
e in question runs as follows :— 



Tho 


The previous sanction of the Secretary of State is neces¬ 
sary :— 

(5) To any expenditure on tho purchase of imported stores or 
stationery, otherwise tbau iu accordance with such rulos as may be 
made in this behalf by tho Secretary of State in Council,” 

One of the terms of reference to tho Stores Purchaso Committee 
was to consider what modifications in the oxisting Stores Purchaso 
Rules would be necessitated by the scheme which they recommended. 
The Stores Purchase Committee recommended certain alterations 
in the rules which were considered by tho Government of India. 
A revised draft of the rules was circulated by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to Local Governments for opinion in March 1921, 
and it is the revised draft which the present Committee haa to 
consider, 

11 , We attach to this report a copy of the rules circulated to 
Local Government. We do not think it necessary to explain 
in detail the alterations which we propose. Generally speaking 
they are intended to give greater discretion to purchasing officers 
in India, particularly to the Chief Controller of Stores and to 
relax the somewhat meticulous coutrol reserved by the draft rules, 
in the form iu which they were circulated to Local Governments 
to the Secretary of State for India. We recommend that tho 
Secretary of State in Council be requested to sanction the rules in 
the form in which we have revised them. Under the Devolution 
Rules the purchase of stores required by Local Governments in 
Governors’ Provinces is a provincial subject, subject, in the case of 
imported stores, to such rules as may ba framed by the Secretary 
of Mato in Council. The form of this rule appears to be primarily 
a me" r for consideration in consultation with the Local Govern- 
menu jucerued, and we have not thought it necessary to consider 
this rule in detail. 


C. A. 1NNES 

CLEMENT D. M. HINDLEY 
*LALU1$HAI SAMALDAS 


A. C. CHATTERJEE 
*B. S. KAMAT 
♦RAM SARAN DAS 
♦CAMPBELL RHODES 


The following is the joint note by the Hon’ble Mr* 
Lalubhai Jamaldas, the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Rameamn 
Daa and Mr. B. S, Kamat, M, L A 
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ilo wo are in full agreement with the view expressed in 
_ there is no escape from the conclusion that the indue- 

riea which we are discussing, if they are to be developed—or rather 
^pt alive—in India must temporarily get some form of protection 
or assistance from Government”, we think that our colleagues are 
not flowing this proposition to its logical conclusion when they 
eay that the only recommendation they can make is to refer this 
subject to a Tariff Board if such a Board is created and if the 
question of granting protection to the steel industry is referred to 
>icu. We f ee | t | lat this provisional recommendation does not go 
t '. ir towards solving the problem now before us. We think that the 
.’ ln J e * las 1,ow arrived when Government should make a declaration 
n avour of granting protection to the iron and steel industries as 
> l «ic industries and that they should appoint, a Tariff Board to find 
out tho methods and extent of protection that should be extended 
10 tmose industries. 

not, Ca80 ^ overnni0n ^* f° r some reason or other, decide 

10 to take any action in this direction, for some time to come we 
j‘ r ° r opinion that a committee similar to a Tariff Board should 
PirM QCml,y appoln k 0 d t0 examine, quite apart from other tariff 
wh- m* 11 ' ^ U0St * on °f the steel industry and to advise aa to 
c '* jrtn assistance or special measures in addition to wha: is 
" e 7^ed in Rulo 10 of the Stores Purchase Buies should he 
reap 6< * t0 ^ eep a ^ V0 the railway wagon industry. While we 
PoV - 80 ordinarily in the interest of the taxpayer it is tho best 

that ^** 0 ^ Uy 1,1 c ^ eapest ™^rket, we cannot overlook the fact 
tho lli * ^ or,R run *ho f ax P ft y 0 r and the country will be a loser if 
bo ^ n( ^ 1an enterprise in wagon building is allowed to 

9 om 0 l ^ f° re ^ n competition fo/ want of encouragement or 
°P v -< f 8a( ! rifioe °f economy, especially when we have now an 
^fcterialg*^ R P enc ^ n £ no l 088 than ^ 8 * ^ crorea on railway 

invest ^ n0ther Question which sreros to us to require careful 
ia wh ^ op at the hands of a speoial committee such as we suggest 
w egorv' f 6r * an ^\ so » how far tho present quotations for railway 
Govern r ° m ® rn)8 are below their cost of production. A*s 

ri,( luirotj! eiit ^ ave undertaken to invite tenders for their railway 
reasons le t l8 *° r ten year9 » ,fc 19 oeoesaary to find out all the possible 
British tft V H quotation8 are 90 low. W this enquiry shows that the 
the into° nt ° 1S repre8rin t dumping prices, we aro of opinion that in 
' u ce?i of the Indian industry Government should consider 


the desirahT * cne ,n( ^ an industry Uovernmenn snoum consiclei 
Fisc al <W, ':L " f taking anti dumping measures as outlinod by thfi 


do 


ZF 0 *^" in Paragraphs 138 and 139 of 
i0t th "* that tho prot ^m of railway ir.d 


their report. We 
lustries can bo solved 
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s> ii t as.question of some form of assistance or protection for the; 

Vjaf ~fed. 


Sl 


LALUBHAI SAMALDAS, RAM SARAN DAS, B. S. KAMAT. 


Note by Sir Campbell Rhodes, C.B.E., M.L,A. 

Whilst in general agreement with my colleagues, I consider that 
tho concentration of India’s stores purchases in any one centro, how¬ 
ever capable, is calculated to lead both to extravagance at the centro 
and possibly to undesirable developments at the perimeter, a point on 
which, lam aware, the commercial community is not unanimous. My 
chief objection, however, to the Stores Purchase Rules is centred in 
rule 3, which appears to arrogate to the Stores Department in 
London an authority inconsistent with India’s freedom of action in 
the matter of purchases for her own requirements. I see. no reason 
why the Chief Controller of Stores should be restrained from 
purchasing in India from the Indian or European importer, whether 
such importer is acting as a merchant or as a manufacturers agent, 
provided, of course, that the price is no greater and that the other 
conditions are not unfavourable. The establishment of commercial 
undertakings in this country should be encouraged. They con* 
tribute to the general revenues of the country, and if the largest 
individual purchaser, viz , the Government itself, does Dot: buy from 
thorn, the incidence of their overhead charges must necessarily bo 
higher, to the detriment of the Indian public and such private 
industrial enterprises as depond for their supplies on the import- r. 
it is obvious, moreover, that encouragement of each importers will 
enable tho lotter to carry larger Btocks, thus constituting, without 
cost to tho country, the best guarantee for obtaining supplies in the 
country in caees of national emergency. If, on the other band, the 
Chief Controller of Stores is compelled to purchase through tbe 
Stores Department in London, be must indent far ahead for hia 
probable requirements and estimate such requirements as the 
maximum, with possibly a margin of safety, a procedure calculated to 
produce waste. There are numerous instances where importing 
Birins have become first fabricators and then local manufacturers of 
the crmimoditioB they bad hitherto imported and there is thus a 
natural tendency towards the establishment; of industry in the country* 
Snowing the conditions of the market they are able to avoid come 
at least, of the pitfalls surrounding the establishment uf new 
industries in the country. The science of marketing is a subject 
for specialists, a 9 has been proved by many abortive attempts at 
■he end of the war to bring the manufacturer and consumer into 
direct communication without tho intermediary of the trading exp it. 
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hv R^k re i?- utlon w ° 8 movcd in the Assembly on the 28th of February 1922 
m-Wf V ag ?f S,Dgh Bedl to the effect that a Committee with a non-official 
thp « lly 8hou| d be appointed by the Governor General in Council to examine 
makin W Arm * Rules, 1920, and to submit a report before the next session 
U eS rtt?‘ 3peC,hc rec emendations with a view further to amend them. The 
ConnT n ^ a * carrled and was accepted by the Governor-Gener. l m 
racal' i- 6ub J ectto adherence to the principle* (1), that there should bo no 
the n U,scnmi ! 1nlio n* in the lules, and (2), that the Government must reteirs 
from t0 - ,mp , nse restrictions to prevent arm* and particularly fire aims 
uing into the possess on of lawless or dangerous persons. 

acc ° rdance with the instructions contained in Resolution No. 
Ar p 0 ^ 1 ' 06 * ^ ated J. une 1922 , wo have examined the 

m 1920 and submit our recommendations to the Govern- 

nt of India for such action as they think desirable. 
n . . Our conclusions have been reached after an exhaustive exami- 
th 0 1O p ° f M 10 v,ews 1° CR 1 Governments, the recommendations of 
^hi h °P lm ^ fctee appointed in 1919 to advise as to the principles on 
subr 9 roles should bo framed, and a large number of memoranda 
Wero^ *° US ^ various members of tho public many of which 
mor ,n rQ 9 P°nse to a general invitation issued by the Govern- 
con^ ° • t0 . tbo8e interested in the subject under discussidft to 

q 0 u . mc ato their views to Government for the information of tho 
Qffic ; m | ltte0 - ^ avo examined orally 13 official and 16 non- 

^vho- Wlt ’ n08809 including representatives of the army and tbo trade, 
appe° e e ,\^ ence wa8 taken in public of which much has already 
i n t ? red In fc ^ e columns of the press. Wo commenced our sessions 
\V 0 0 m °nth of July and spent ten days in recording evidence. 
rQ ason C 6 Una ^° to conclude our work then and for unavoidable 
Septeml W63 q C( ; m P e ^ e( l to postpono our doliborations until tho 
teen J' er , , 88ion °* the Legislature. For this reason there has 
SOQ10 delay in the submission of our report. 


^ Exemptions, 

ext en8ion^° prop ° 90 to d 0 ** first with tho question of the retention, 
abolifciojj >° r contractlOQ of the li fi t of exemptions. Their total 
and tbo i * a8 . ^ een advocated generally as a counsel of perfection, 
Wore prncr 0I t ty °* fc ^ 3 Committee would prefer this course if it 
that at thV Ca ^ 0 * Jj °cal Governments, however, aro of opinion 
18 sfca £ 0 the entiro abolition of exemptions would create 

3 Ho) 
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a M dissatisfaction amongst the classes hitherto exempted 1 
uld bo unwiso and inexpedient. With this conclusion tho 
majority of the Committee are in agreement. A large number of 
nou-official Indians both in their oral evidence and in their written 
memoranda maintain that the Schedule of exemptions should be 
enlarged. After careful consideration of tho viows put before us 
and after examining in detail the entrios in Schedule I, wo aro of 
opinion that the existing list of exemptions contained in that 
Schedule is imperfect in some respeots and wo make the following 
recommendations regarding it :— 


Under entry 1 (a) we would include Ministers and Members 
of th Imperial Legislature during their terms ^ of office and 
Privy Councillors. The Committee by a majority do^ not 
recommend a similar concession to Members of the Provincial 
Legislatures, 


In regard to entry 6 (d), 6 (/), (») and 6 (g) we doubt whether 
tho terms Great Sardars or Zamindars aro sufficiently precise and 
wo do not know what interpretation is placed upon them by the looal 
Governments concerned, namely the Punjab, the United Provinces 
rind the Central Provinces, We therefore recommend that enquiries 
should bo made from these local Governments whether they maintain 
lists of these categories, whom they include, and whether they are 
sufficiently elastic. It has been represented to ns that in some cases 
gentlemen who are in fact big Zamindars are excluded because they 
aro not on the provincial Durbar Liat If this is so wo think that 
it is an undesirable restriction. We are further of opinion that 
duo regard should also be paid to lineage and family position and 
the lists revised accordingly. If such lists of exemptions under this 
entry aro not maintained wo recommend that they should be pre¬ 
pared, after tho terms in question have been morn precisely dofined. 
W< append a note by our colleague, Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi, 
making certain suggestions in this connection which we think may 
suitably be placed before the local Governments concerned fur 
consideration, 

Fntry Nc, 7 .~We wero impressed with the evidence of Khan 
Bahadur Muhammad Saifullah Khan, Khan of Isa Khel, who 
'•xulained that the proviso in Column 3 rendered this privilege to a 
large extent ineffective and we accordingly recommend the removal 
of the proviso* We are also of opinion that the same^privilege 
should 1)0 extended to the districts of Carapbellpur, Rawalpindi a in 
any M hor district adjoining the North West. Frontier I rovmco 
whien are exposed to raids and d&coities unless tho local Govern 
incut t.<ke exception to this course- 
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/ntry 11 , 11 (a) and 11 (b ) t —Wo consider that it is unnecesi 

_^ain theso exemptions in the actual Schedule of Exemptions. 

These items were included with a view to protecting what may bo 
termed the vested rights of the classes named, on the 1st oi January 
1920, and we are of opinion that these rights should continue to bo 
protected. We therefore recommend that all tbo present eximptees 
in the entires 11 , 11 (a) and 11 (b) should be granted a life license 
conferring on them the same privileges in respect of arms exempted 
from license and fee which they now possess. The majority ot the 
Committee do not recommend that this privilege should be extended 
to title holiders who received titles after the 1st of January 1920. 


Entry 13 .—We recommend that an addition should be mado 
to provide for the gift of swords or other arms by the Lommander- 
in Chief or on his behalf. A similar addition should also bo mado 
in Schedule II entry 3 (wi). Our colleague Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi 
has pointed out that some confusion exists in regard to entry 11 (d) 
and entry 13. He considers that it should be made clear that entry 
13 relates only to those who were presented with swords and 
arms after 1920. This follows as a matter of course if our recom¬ 
mendations are accepted, as entries 11, 11 (o) a nd H ho 

omitted and entry 13 will be renumbered. Wo are content to leave 
this point of drafting to the special officer who, we propose, should 
he appointed for the purpose of redrafting the rules, 

4 , We considered tbo proposal that all stipendiary and Honorary 
Magistrates should bo included in the list of exemptions; but wo 
are of opinion that a fire-arm cannot be regarded as a neceroary 
Part; of the equipment of a Magistrate as such and are unr. o to 
^commend this. The case of the police is sufficiently mM by tbo 
fact that a revolver is already a part of the equipment of police 
officers above the rank of head constable. While in our view ii i° 
reasonable that all Government servants who in the opinion o the 
Cooal Government require arms for the adequate discharge of the»r 
^uty should be exempt from the payment of fees, we can not reco) 

1 mnd that all Government servants should bo inoluded in Sqho.lide 
* a mong the exempted classes. 

5. In the case of all exempts©* we consider it of tbo higher (; 
Importance that they should register all the arms they hav' in Ihrir 
Possession. We recommend no interference with tbo restriolions 

Present imposed by local Governments on the number and kind 
arms which can be possessed by exempted person-. ^ It follows 
wo do nob recommend a fixed scale which shall bo ur.ibu Ln 
hroughout India. Conditions vary in different provinces and under 
rules framed by the various local Governments exempted 
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as many weapons as they reasonably require for the pur 
foteetion or other legitimate purposes. 

(;. A proposal has been put before us that the power of cancoll- 
individual exemptions should bo given to local Governments, 
cousider that the existing rules by which this power is vested in 
Governor-General in Council should remain. 


7. Our colleagues Mr. Bajpai, Mr. Reddi and Mr. Faiyaz Khan 
favour tho adoption of a system by which licenses should bo issuod 
without restriction to all applicants on payment of the prescribed 
fee save in the case of undesirable persons specified in a list kept for 
the purpose. This proposal however does not commend itself to 
the majority of the Committee who regard it as entirely outside the 
scope of practical politics. It is not only exposed to the objections 
we have urged to the total abolition of exemptions, but is open to 
the serious criticism that a suitable or proper classification of undesi¬ 
rable persons would be impossible. 


Entitled Class. 

8. We next come to the entitled class. The evidence on the 
question whether licenses are often withheld from those who belong 
to this class is divided, but we would recommend removal of restric¬ 
tions in two directions. In our view eligibility to be included iu 
the entitled class should be considerably extended, and the exist¬ 
ing procedure in tho matter of enquiry is susceptible of material 
relaxation. As to the eligibility, wo recommend that tho payment 
of Rs. 500 land revenue, Its. 100 in roads and public work cesses, any 
payment of income-tax and, in the case of a Government servant, 
receipt of a pay of Rs. 100 a month aud over should bo sufficient 
qualification. In the case of tho Punjab, Madras and the Central.Pro¬ 
vinces we suggest that enquiry should ha made whether the limit of 
land revenue should not be Rs. 250 instead of Rs. 500. Further, the 
heads of Joint Hindu families should be included in this class, and 
the adult brothers and sons of entitled persons living join Cy with 
them should be similarly regarded as belonging to it. As to the 
relaxation of the procedure of enquiry, we think that lists of entitled 
persons should be maintained and that any member of the entitled 
class applying fora license should be granted one immediately without 
enquiry unless the District Magistrate has some definite reason to 
think that the applicant is not a fit person, in which case he may, 
for reasons to be reoorded in writing, refuse the grant of a liconso 
or cause enquiry to be made : in cases of refusal we would reoogniza 
aright of revision by the Commissioner or some officer of equal 
status nominated in this behalf by the local Government. In t he 
existing ruleo no mention is muda of o entitled olae**, the principles 
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&3jmg it being contained in a Resolution of the Government’ 

. No. 2r25-C*Polico, dated the -1st March 1919. We are of 
opinion that it would be more satisfactory to the general public if 
the provisions regarding the entitled class with the modifications 
wo suggest were embodied in the rules and we strongly recommend 
that this should be done. 


Licenses. 

9. Wo have given careful consideration to the various questions 
which arise in connection with the grant of licenses, especially 
licenses for the possession of arms. Complaints have been made to 
us regarding the administration in practice of the Rules, especially 
a s regards the delays in dealing with applications, the irksome 
nature of the enquiries sometimes instituted, the difficulty of 
securing renewal of licenses already granted, and the difference 
in the restrictions imposed by the various local Governments, 
Indeed we are constrained to place it on record that in our opinion 
the vigorous citicism which has been directed agaiust the Arms 
Rules in some quarters is due not so much to inherent defects 
In the rules themselves as to the method in which they have been 
put into practice. We have therefore given our particular attention 
to methods of improving the executive machinery. 

Enquiry. 

10. We have referred above to the unnecessary inconvc* lienoo 
caused in somo rospeots to would-be license holders, by reason of 
the delay in issuiug licenses. Wo recognise that this delay is 
frequently caused by the necessity for making enquiries about the 
fitness of a parson to possess a weapon, and while wo do not 
recommend that enquiry can be dispensed with in every case, we 
believe that the present practice by which enquiries are almost 
entirely carried out by the police is open to objection and should 

far as possible bo abandoned. We suggest that in any ca^e 
which a previous enquiry is necessary particularly in cases 
of entitled persons the District Magistrate should make it if 
Possible by any agency, olficial cr non-official as he may choose, other 
than the police and whenever possible through a Magistrate. In 
a ny case in which it is found necessary to have an enquiry raado 
trough the agency of a police officer we are strongly of opinion 
tllat a license should not be refused merely on the strength of the 
r ®Port of such an officer alone but that the District Magistrate 
e «°uld order a magisterial enquiry aho before coming to a dip 1 

decision. 
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Limitation of Number of Licenses. 

11. In some provinces we have found that a custom obtains of 
limiting the number of licenses issued. We have even found that 
the practice of individual District Magistrates in the same province 
varies Any arbitrary limitation of the number of licenses issuod 
in a district or province may clearly lead to tho refusal of a liccnso 
to a fit and proper person and we can see no justification for the 
adoption save in exceptional circumstances of this practico. In our 
view tho normal practico should bo that no limit should bo placed 
on tho number of licenses whbh may bo issued in any district, or 
province. We recognise, however, that circumstances may arise in 
which a rapid increase in the number of arms in a particular aroa 
may be fraught with danger and wo think it advisablo that local 
Governments should have discretionary power, without being com¬ 
pelled to resort to the extreme measure of dis-arming, to limit tho 
number of arms in any area or district if thore is reason to approbend 
serious danger from the froe grant of licenses and if such restriction 
is necessary for tho maintenance of the public tranquility. 


Revision and Prosecution. 

12. We would recogniso a right of revision in the case of refusal 
to grant a license, but we would not disturb the existing rule which 
requires the sanction of the District Magistrate to a prosecution. 

Duration of License. 

; Tho period covered by the licenso varies in different pro¬ 
vinces but we recommend that it should now bo the Calender year. 
The scale of fees is discussed in paragraph 21 below. Persons should 
be allowed as at present to take licenses for tbreo years on payment 
of r. composition feo. Wo gather this rule is not widely known at 
present, and we think it would be desirable that tho necessary 
stops should be takeu to ensure its publicity. 


Temporary Licenses. 


14. In some quarters the criticism has bcon mado that persons 
desirous of purchasing a weapou are put to inconvenionco because 
they cannot produce the weapon when applying ior the license neces¬ 
sary for its possession, and it was therefore recommended that a 
temporary license should bo givon to cover such purchase pending 
the grant oi a liceuss for possession. We do not agree with this, 
ftD d in our view a permanent license should bo issued at tbe^ lime 
tho applicant applies for a license and the number and description 

nf the weapons purohasod Bhould be filled in by the firms from whom 
the r ’rebate is made and eoranaumoated by them to tba District 
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rate concerned. In this matter a uniform practice :hou!d be 
bpted throughout India; 


Licenses for Persons Arriving by Sea. 

15. Another instance in which the present system has been 
shown to operate to the inconvenience of the license holders or 
would be license holders is that of persons arriving at Bombay, 
Madras or Calcutta etc., by sea, who are not in possession of licenses 
and are therefore compelled to deposit their weapons with their 
agents or in the Customs House until a regular license rnn be 
obtained. We therefore recommend that customs and police ofticers 
should be pormitted to issue a temporary license for fourteen days 
on payment of the full fee, a roceipt being given to the licensee. 
On receipt of the proper license from the authority empowered to 
issue the same no further fee should bo payable. 

Loss of Weapons. 

16. We attach soma importance to the stricter enforcement of 
condition 7 of the conditions under which a license for the po;?ession 
of arms and ammunition is granted. It has been suggested to ns 
that the procedure in the case of failure to report the loss of fire¬ 
arms should be tightened up. But we are of opinion that the 
contingency is provided for by the conditions of the license, and 
oil that ia required is its more rigid enforcement. Wo recommend, 
however, that the license should also specify the penalty laid down 
in the Act of broaches of this or any of the conditions under which 
the license is granted. 

Crop Protection Licenses. 

17. The question of a freer issue of crop protection licenses 
was raised by a number of witnesses. The evidence given by ofliciai 
witnesses goes to prove that crop protection licenses are issued 
freely but in somo caso 3 conditions are imposed such as annual 
production of evidence of tbn purpose for which the license is 
required before renewal ia grantod. We recomrooud the freor i^sue 
of such licenses and particularly on applications by or rocommendn 
lions of landlords who are well acquainated with the local conditions 
and the extent to which damage is done to crops by wild animals. 

Form of License. 

18. Wo have been impressed with the fact that licenses arc 
rcquontly granted on flimsy paper which quickly perishes, and wo 

rocommend the universal adoption of the Calcutta form. There 
‘ license is printed on stout- paper, and is enolosod in covers such 
19 UQ od in the case of passports. To the license a leaflet of 
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province or in English at* 

ion of the licensee, should be annexed. These instructions 
should indicate the procedure laid down for the renewal of the 
license and the restrictions to which the licensee is subject. In 
this matter we plead for uniformity throughout India. It has been 
suggested that the All-India, the provincial, and the district license 
forms should hear distinctive marks, and a different colour for each 
has been proposed. We do not regard this suggestion as of vital im¬ 
portance, hut pass it on to the Government of India for consideration. 


Single License 

19. A single license form should he used for all the weapons 
licensed and not a separata license for each arm. Wo have found 
diversity of practice in the different provinces in this respect and 
wo recommend that there should bo uniformity. 

20. As regards the renewal of licenses we are of opinion that 
the existing procedure is susceptible of improvement. * We see no 
reason why, when a license has once been issued, it should he 
necessary for a District Magistrate to sanction renewal. The 
licensee may have changed his district or he may live in an inacces¬ 
sible locality. The inconvenience thus canted is considerable and 
easily avoidable. We therefore recommend that licenses should be 
renewed by any Magistrate or any Sub-Divisional Magistrate in the 
district in which the licensee is residing or in any other district in 
which he is known. In the case of a renewal of a license in a 
district other than that in which the license was originally issued, 
we recommend that the original license should be renewed and the 
authority which issued the original license bo supplied with informa¬ 
tion of renewal. The production of fire arms should not, in our 
opinion, be a condition precedent to the renewal of a license. 

Fees. 


21. In regard to the scale of fees we find that there are indica¬ 
tion th it the present fees are regarded as too high (except for 
pro^ii oiftl license in the North-West Frontier Province) especially in 
the case of breech-loading guns. We recommend the following 6ca^e 
in II provinces (except for provincial or district licenses if) the 
North-West Province and possibly frontier districts of the Punjab) : 

Initial fee.—Revolver Rs. 10 , Rifle Rs. 5 ; Breech Loading 
Gun and 22 boTe Rifle Rs. 3 ; Muzzle Loading Gun or Air Gun 
requiring a license, annas 12 ; the enhancement of the fee from 
annas 2 to annas 12 being intended to meet the cost of the 
improved and more expensive form of license. The fees on renewal 
should be reduced and wo recommend that they ah uld be rospoc- 
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s. 5, 2-8, 1-8 and annas 8 ; but if renewal applications 
ade within a month after the expiry of the period covered by 
the liconso we recommend that it should be open to tho District 
Magistrate in lieu of prosecution to levy the initial feo in full. No 
reduction of fee on account of composition is required. 

Payment of fees should be by non-judicial stamp and 
applicants should bo allowed to send their applications for licenses 
by post. 

Exemption From Fees. 


As stated earlier in our report, all Government servants who 
are, in the opinion of their local Governments, required to possess 
arni9 for the adequate discharge of their duty, and all members of 
tho Auxiliary and Territorial Forces, should be permitted to possess 
two arms without payment of fees. Exemptees should, as at present, 
pay no fees and those who will, if our recommendations are 
accepted, reoeive a life license should similarly pay no fees for the 
arms whioh they are entitled to possess. We consider that the 
question of the extendod issue of fire arms free of fee in the North- 
West Frontier Province and Frontier districts should be carefully 
examined by the local authorities and we strongly recommend that, 
subject to such enquiries, action on these* lines should be taken, 
We -yreipathisQ with tho view of the arm9 dealers that the existence 
a separate fee for a license for import into India and transport 
to destination is a distinct hardship ; and in our opinion theio 
"hould be a single fee only. 

Restriction on Ltmit of Possession of Ammunition. 

22. Under the rules no limits are placed on the amount of 
ammunition which may bo possessed ; but local Governments 
themselves imposed limitations. From the evidence before us e,a 
consider that these restrictions are in some cases unnecessary and 
calculated to inconvenience the bonafide sport3mau. A uniform 
procedure in this respect is desirable throughout India, and we 
accordingly recommend that no limit of ammunition should be 
fxed in the case of shot guns or 22 boro or target lilies, .o the 
case of revolvers we recommend a limit of 100 rounds and in the case 
( >f rifles a limit of 200 rounds per rifle. Any person who vn prove 
that he needs more than 100 rounds for a revolver or 200 rounds 
for a rifle should be givon a license for a larger number. At tho 
time of the purchase of revolver and rifle ammunition the license 
should be produced. We are also of opinion that measures should 
be taken to facilitate the export of arms and ammunition to persons 
^siding in feudatory states, 

32 
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„ .^^Ill-India Licenses and mode Expeditious^ Procedure^ 

23 We havo discussed in some detail questions affecting the 
issue of licenses because we feel that the public have legitimate 
grievances, and we believe that improvements can be effected for 
their benefit without in any way impairing the efficiency of the 
Arms Act administration. We desire now to make two proposals 
which we think may have material effect in allaying whatever 
dissatisfaction may remain. In the first place, we recommend that 
the issue of all-India license should be as unrestricted as possible 
and should be generally encouraged, and that certainly every 
member of tho entitled class to whom a license is not refused should 
get an all India license if he desires it. Further, we see not suffi¬ 
cient reason why Assam and Burma should be excluded from the 

all-India license and would recommend their inclusion. In this 
connection we also recommend, with reference to entry No. 1 in 
Schedule II, that enquiry should be made from the Punjab, Burm ,, 
North-West Frontier province and Delhi whether the retention 
of those provinces in column I is really required am w 0 ’ ^ 
the power given in column 3 is not sufficient to meet a reasons 
requirements. Secondly, we strongly advocate greater edition 
in dealing with applications for licenses and renewals. We have 

dwelt already on the possible inconvenience caused to the public. 

With the object of remedying the cxiating state of affairs, it n 
been proofed that in each district a special department or a loo*, 
advisory board should be established to deal exclusively with 

matters connected with the administration of the Arms Act. w 

are not in favour of the establishment of such a department or 
hoard, as the result would probably be even greater delay than 
at present, but we reooramend that, local Governments 8 
asked to issue instructions to district officers that they ebon 
a;.point additional staff when necessary to deal expeditiously with 
p cations for licenses and renewals, when app.ie ihons are rite- 
in uch numbers that the District Magistrate is not ab e o (J 
with the m promptly with his ordinary staff. 

Points of Detail 

24, We now come to a number of Miscellaneous points 
of detail and we propose merely to give a brief recorc o» our 
conclusions. 

Restrictions on Revolvers. 

25. It has been suggested by the military authorities that the 

restrictions on the possession of revolvers should h* tightened ni». 
We recognise that the unrestricted possession of revolvers might be 
a menace to the public tranquility ; nevertheless, we do not rocom- 
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ny tightening up of the existing restrictions which seem 
ftte.. At any rate they have not been shown to bavo failed, 
existing restrictions should however remain. 

Revolvers of 303 and 450 Bore 
26. Enquiry has been made whethor the import, into India 
of 303 bore revolvers should bo prohibited, The military authori¬ 
ties seo no necessity for the prohibition and we do not recommend 
it. There are, however, good reasons why the import of 450 bore 
revolvers which take service ammunition should be prohibited, 
and \V 3 recommend that such prohibition sbould bo included in 
the rules, 

Rifles of Prohibited Bore. 

Ini regard to rifles of p’ ohibited bore we recommend that 
no prohibition is necessary in the case of those rifles for which 
{?ervlco ammunition cannot be used and the ammunition of which 
cannot be used for service riflesi but we make this recommendation 
subject to any objections which tJbe military authorities may wish to 
place before the Government of India. 

Import of Arms Through Post. 
ft ^ a 8 been suggested that the import of arms should bo 
iK.im/tted^ through the post office, but • e think any general rule 
r « 8 ^ 8 would be dangerous, and accordingly wo are opposed 
^ the adoption of this practice. 

Retainers. 

in l rQ k* regarding retainers have been nproeentod as 

tcT e |\ Uate * Ro specific instances of hardship have been brought 
0 ice, and wo are of opinion that no change is required. 

greying of Arms cn Journeys by Female Members of 
Licensees Family. 

lnrd ' f ^ P ro Posal was made to us that licenses granted to the 
done a tam ^ y should be held to cover the carrying of arms by 
f nml U6nt Ulen[1 I )er8 °f the family, particularly in the case of adult 
acoepun mei3 ^ era - trave,liD 8 alouo * We are of opinion that the 
o is/ tbis P r iueiple in such general term? might bo duiker- 

’’nk, however, that there is much to be said for tho wife 
being permitted to carry a weapon for purpose* of 


|.-;g \TT 1 * ■» P A *ULIJ/I %J I LI oub U ^uuul ai lulll* LUJ^flu UO 1 j *J I 

of "a licena ' ’ ' k° W8Ver > t * iat t * >era 18 muc * 1 t0 8a *d for the 

ot?!?,?!? 11 on 8 r »Uway journey, and we recommend that to this 
0<lt tho Proposal should be accepted. 


31. We 


dealers'of ' u , U8 . ree tl3at the practice hitherto followed by lice need 
employing asiietaota to conduot their buainees in their tern 


Sale Br Agents, 

that tho pr actice hitherto followed by li’ensod 
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and that it is unnecessary to 
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absenco should continue, 
further steps to legalise it. 

Reciprocity with Indian -States 
32. As regards reciprocity with Indian Statos, it has beou 
proposed that reciprocal arrangements should be made in T* 
connected with arms administration. We ro "° gn,s6 h 
tricted reciprocity is clearly impossible. &omo States have W Arms 
Act or Rules, and in others the administration of their lues 
proceeds on different lines from those which obitain tn Br itish Uk li . 
Wo could not with equanimity contemplate a large nu 
persons from Indian States coming into British India in P osse J' on ° 
arms on the ground that they are exempted in their State. On ' the 
other haDd our exemptions provide for the exem|tion in Bn^sh 
India of a number of high officials belonging to Indian States and 
wo therefore recommend that the Government of India. should 
endeavour to secure reciprocal arrangements with any State which 
cau satisfy the Government of I.'idia that they have proje y 
administered Arms Rules, 

District Authorities— Karachi 
33 We recommond that the same power be given to the 
Commissioner in Sind and the District Magistrate, Karachi, in 
respect of the grant of licenses for the export of arms and amrnun 
tion to Indian States by dealers in Karachi as are at present possess¬ 
ed by particular officers named in Schedule ^ in respect oi arn 
exported from elsewhere in India. 

Appointment of Special Officer to Revise the Arms Rules 
34. We Lave not considered a number of technical point and 
minor errors and omissions in the existing Rules to which reference 
he a been made in the correspondence or the evidence wo ha\ 
examined. Our object has not been so much to revise the Arms 
Roles from the point of view of draftmanehip as to suggest improve¬ 
ments that will benefit the public. As regards the technical defeo s 
of draftmanphip we are not qualified to express an opinion, nor l 

our duty to do. . , . ., , , * 

We recommend that an officer might profitably he placed on 
special duty to redraft the Rules, in the light of the recommenda¬ 
tions made in this repon and that an expert from the trade should 
bo invited to assist him. In our opinion it- would ena> .e the 
ordinary license holder to get a grasp of the rules which are o 
importance to him, namely, those relating to the issue and renewal 
of licenses, the fees payable, and the restrictions imposed, »f the*. 
Kales wen issued in a self-contained section, lhe Rules as they 
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W are very confusing and arc so comprehensive that 

liccnsoe finds it difficult to disentangle those which concern 
him from those which are in ^he nature of technical instructions. 

}Jl H e V incent * President. 

M. K. Reddi. 

Babu Ujagar Singh 
Bedi. Members. 

*Md. Faiyaz Kiian. | 

S, P. Bajpai. 


T. B. Sapru. 

A. K. G. A. Makicair. 

H. A. J. Gidney 
Darcy Lindsay. 
Harciiandrai Vishindas. 
Abul Kasem. 


APPENDIX 


Sir, 


J 

Simla. 

September 27th, 1922 


As suggosted by the Arms Rules Committeo to elicit opinions 
of certain Provinces on Schedu e 1 of the Arms Rules 1920, for 
Y’hich the Punjab Government lave also been called upon to submit 
thier view regarding Clause (d) Section I war also asked to suggest 
some definition which might bn helpful to th ^ Punjab Government 
in this effort. 

* °? ay 1)0 Permitted to , ubmit the following few suggestions 
v^hich might bo taken into accc ant both by the Punjab Government 
as well as the Government of I dia before giving it a legal shape. 
~ though the Punjab Government has defined the Great 
1) k^ 811( ^ ^ ag * rc * as °* the Punjab as thoso who are Provincial 
I'Ubaris, yet it seems to mo that thor in no well-defined criterion 
Vl 01c ^ governs the creating and selecting of Durbaris, It entirely 
NV ith the arbitrary oboice and recommendation of District 
agistrates. Hence the definition is not for Great Sardar:* and 
''agirdars. 

ed - ^p ero may certain Provincial Durbaris who may be regard- 
1 i R 8 ^ rear Sardars and Jagirdars and yet may not be paying such 
* £ iQvenuesas arc paid by, or bearing such traditional qualifier 
u f 8 aa aro er, joyed by those who are neither Provincial Durbaris 
r r ®^ ar< ^ 6 ^ as Great Sardars by the Punjab Government, 
dnt-'.-j . 10re * oro it has become imperative that a comprehensive 
p n 10 ? 3 ^ou]d be provided for in the Law. 
dars 1,,c,al ^ ur ^aries may be regarded as Great Sardars and Jagir* 
the e\’ ] lt over and above that, it may be pointed out that although 
an d al 1 81100 ?* ven by the non-official witnesses from the Pp: i -.b 
revenu° ° er ^ D ot ^ er Provinces presses Rs. 500 as annual laud 
if- as ;tj definition of Great Sardars and Jagirdars, yet to mako 
e restricted I teg tp propose that a mail whose lend ia 
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Id to land revenue of Rs. on* thousand annually, or at I 
Rs. 1,500, or is a Jagirdar of the same value, and is also from 
the Punjab Chiefs Family must also be regarded as a Great Sardar 
aud Jagirdar within the moaning of the Clause roferred to above. 

Might I here elucidate the matter. The Punjab Government 
itself has considered that highost value of the revenue tax-payer to 
bo Rs. 1,000 as given in the Electoral Rules to quality a person as 
an elector to Land bold ers* Constituency in the Punjab for the 
Legislative Assembly and that is the highost limit in the 

Punjab. . , _ . 

It is, therefore, obvious that such revenue, payers in the Punjab 
arc very limited in tbeir number. The definition that I have given 
above will remove the trouble. 

There seems no reason why t e persons who come of high 
families of the Punjab Chiefs and ai 3 Jagirdars and still pay high 
revenues are excluded fron this pri' ilego aud merely porson picked 
up by the sweet will of District Mag strates should alone be and are 
regarded as Great Sardars and d Jagirdars. 

I presume that I have made the point clear and that it will 
invito the attention of the Govermmnt, and 1 may bo informed at 
an early date of the decision which r ay bo arrived at by them. 

Yours sincerely, 

BABA UJAGAR SINGH BEDI. 

M. L. A % 

I think that in view of the fact that land-ievenue in the 
Punjab is very low a landlord paying Rs. 1,500 per annum as land- 
revenue in the Punjab may bo exempted, 

S. P. BAJPAI, 

M. L, A . 


While approving the view of my friend Mr. Bodi, I would also 
suggest to define the word or expression ‘Ancient Zamindar 1 in 
Madras also. , 

M. K. REDDI, 


M. L. A . 


I agree with these views for Punjab. 

H. A. J. GIDNEY. 
ABUL KASEM. 

For tbo roasona pointed put above I am of opinion that in the 
special circumstances of the Punjab, landholders in the Punjab paying 
an annual land revenue of Ra. 1500 who are at the sam* time 
Punjab Cbiefe Bhould be exempted, 

MARCH AND RAP 


WNlST/fy 



Minutes of Dissent 

The following Minutes of Dissent were appended 
to the Report_ 

By Rai Bahadur S P Bajpai M, L, A 

Paragraph 7, 

I do not agree with the majority of the Committee that my 
Proposal to issue licenses to all applicants on the payment of the 
prescribed fee save in the case of undesirable persons specified in 
a * ,a t to be kept for tho purpose is outside the range of practical 
Politics. The policy of the Government of India io regard to the 
administration of Arms Rules has all along been a subject of hostile 
criticism in the country. It is urged that innumerable restrictions 
and limitations imposed on the possession of firearms have led to 
thu emasculation of the Indian manhood. Those of us who were 
connected with the recruitiug work during the great war know 
wtth what, difficulty recruits could be procured for combatant strength 
the ar my. The reason is obvious. People in the interior who 
Pave seldom seen a breach loading gun would hardly agree to 
Decoma soldiers and fight in tho tronohos. I think it is not impos- 
, 0 t0 Prepare a schedule of exclusions. The Police maintains a 

PMster of bad characters and a list of persons convicted of heinous 
ounces cen be obtained from tho office of the District Magistrate, 
"j .’araeters, persons conviotod of heinous offences and members 
w^Wiminal tribes may be excluded. I think tho time has now come 
v d i ®°' ,er nment of India to take courage in both hands 
criti • ° pt IDy suggestion which, I believe, will not only disarm 
mentl™ 8 ,evel! 'd tn season and out of season against tho Govern- 
if m . a ^' D prove a source of considerable strength to tho British 

^p're in the hour of need 

Paragraph 3 entry 1 (a). 

latur.V^k i fc ’ 9 or ^ y * a,r ^at th® members of the Provincal Legie- 
distinct; S °» ^ a ' so exempted. To me it appears an invidious 
deny th° U t0 exot P p . t members of the Central Legislature and to 
siderablo° h 31 ? 6 pr ' v ** (> ge to Provincial Legislators. After all a con- 
of citia -i ° t ° ! Legislators is drawn from the same class 

bitternos’ 3 ' i inction, I am sure, will lean to considerable 

BJ aucl :i0 **rt-burning. I shall, therefore, recommend to the 
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India to exempt the members of Provincial L 



M&fnment oi 
fatures as well. 

Entry 6 ( 7 ). 

(a) In Oudh all Taluqdara au Bucb are exerapt. Some of them 
pay nominal land revenue while non-Taluqdar Zamindars o enjoy 
the privilege oi exemption are required to pay twenty tbousnnd 
rupees land revenue. I think that with a view to the feelings wh'ch 
ar0 running very high with regard to the exemption of Zamindais in 
t he Provinces oi Agra and Oudh, I shall suggest that all ^minders 
who pay Rs. 3,000 or over as land revenue should be 0 ^°“P te , • 

My recommendation coincides with the recommendation made by 

the United Provinces Landholders’ Conference which met at 

Lucknow in July laet. „ „ nn 

(1) Heads of Joint Hindu families who pay Rb.. 3,000 or up¬ 
wards as land revenue should also be exempted and the adult male 

members, on the analogy of the entitled class, be considered as 
belonging to it. 

Knty 11,11 (a) and 11 ( b ) 

I do not agree with the majority of the Committee in their 
recommendations to grant a life license to exemptees a ,D # c 
the^e categories. I am not convinced that the removal of these 

entries from Schedule will satisfy title holders who received these 

distinctions after the year 1920. They will continue to feel that 
while their more fortunate brethren are exempt to all ,nten ‘ e a " 
purposes, they are called •upon to apply or I'cense^ Most o the 
title-holders who received these decoration after 1920 feel that 

rat ” rStSTUVX. uumbor o. WU-bold... b.n, «»t 
lira,, s ik,. In tbs country. 1, tbcrolore, res no " 

should not be exempted. Consequently 1 recommend that e.rmeB 
11, 11 (a) and 11 (6) r hould not only be retained but that all iutur 
titlo-holders etc. should also be exempted. 

Paragraph 

I do not agree with the majority of the Committee when they 
recommend that Magistrates, etc. should not be exempted. I thin 
all Magistrates, stipendiary or Honorary, MunsifTs and Honorary 
Assistant Collectors, should bo exempted. Magistrates do need 
firearms to protect themselves when they are put in charge o! 
processions, etc. 

Paragraph 6. , A 

I think it unnecessary toplace restrictions on the number of f.n>- 

um&ZfL** by ... I «b“" .bo.cloro, mo., 


Ml MSTfiy 
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o restrictions be placed on the possession of fire-arms 
tees, who are almost alway s loyal and law-abiding citizens. 

S. B. BAJPAI, M. L. A. 

By Muhd. Faiy az Khan M. L. A 

I am sorry that I have di sagreed on some points in the Arms 
Ruloa Committee:_ 

(1) I do not agree on the ground of principle that the Members 
of the Imperial Legislature eho'uld be exempted from the operation 
of the Arms Act only so long as t hey continue to be the members. 
A person may not enjoy aDy concession, but if he does, he Bhould 
not be deprived of it during his life-time, unless there is something 
to prove that he has become , less trustworthy. A Member of 
tne Imperial Legislature does not' lose any p *rt of his worth or his 
sense of responsibility by oeasilng to be a member. Membership 
is only an apparent proof of a miWa qualities, and his retirement 
does not involve any kind of turpitude at all. I therefore strongly 
bold that the Members of the Imperial Legislature should enjoy 
this privilege during thoir life-time. 

(2) I fail to understand why the entitled class should only be 
on money consideration. A person may not be a Govern¬ 
ment servant or may not be paying the prescribed sum to the 
government as revonue or taxes, but still he may be as good or 
0Ven a better eitizeu than many of the Government servants and 

paying revenue or taxes., The Professor of a Commuual 
0 liege is an instance in point, who is neither a Government servant 
nor laying anything as tax. Again, the son or sons of a zamindar 
m<Ay bo thoroughly satisfactory mon for keeping a weapon and still 
may not be paying any revenue or income tax in their name. 

I roally do not see why education be not also regarded as a 
]p u , clent Qualification for coming under this cla«s. Wealth may 
0| “ \ man a *tray and may even bring him down to the position 
el a ^ 0a8 t but education alone is a sure agent for ennobling 
onaracter, I W0ll j^ therefore suggest the inclusion of the follow- 
>°6 to the entitled class 

( a ) Barristers, Pleaders, Vakils of High Court of 6 years’ 

landing ; 

Professors, Readers, and Lecturers at Collegoa affiliated 
to an Indian University, 

M- As ; 

Ab. of seven years’ standing , 

Government pensioners drawing Rs. 100 and over 
per month. 

32(a) 


( 4 ) 

(c) 

(d) 
(c) 
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inaos will not bo held back on t he basis of individual political 
views, and those who come under- entitled class will got their 
licenses as a right and not as a favour. What justification wao 
there for the forfeiture of liconses and arms of such revered, noble 
and peace-loving citizens ae Pundit; Motilal Nehru, Lala Bbagwan 
Das, Khwaja Abdul Majid and S. Ash' .41i, eto. The refusal to 
issue or renew a lioense to Indians of this position, though a proof 
of the “frame” being made of "steel,” has the inevitable effect of 
lowering the prestige of the Government in the country. Big 
Zimindars and money-lenders paying: a large revenue to the Goveru- 
mei t have been refused licenses on the ground of their wearing 
“Kbaddar." 

On the refusal or the forfeiture of lioenses, I have received a 
good many letters from respectable people and the following are the 
copic:; of a few interesting letters in my possession which will reveal 
the methods sometime adopted by some of the District Magistrates. 
A gentleman who is paying as much as rupees 25 thousand as 


Government revenue, who is also a Municipal Commissioner and 
the Secretary of an important orphanage and a girb eohool, writes:— 
“The local officials simply on account of the reason that I 
wear Kbaddar in response to the country's call have forfeited my 
lie v of Arms. I do not know what justification there is. Licensee 
are being granted to my petty cultivators only if they say 
that they are the members of the Aman Sabha. As far as I 
cmuld ascertain and my knowledge goes, licenses were introduced 
bo that undesirables should not possess firearms, but evory &V 
experience will show that murders and daooities are being com¬ 
mitted and Budmashes always have fire-arms and people of my social 
j-r,jJo not get a license. We have to travel to go to our villages 
which f ro apart some 40 miles and travel with money, unsafe, 
absolutely ao the mercy of robbers and nothing to protect us. I hope 
you ' ill o something to relieve the present situation in the oountry 
and save gentry from these Bureaucrats who are pleased with a fou 
words of flattery/' 

But I will quote e most important example that the 

license of.had been forfeited, and the reason of this forfeiture 

shall explain in full instead of the explanation from the writer 
of tliis letter. The very gentleman referred to in the above letter 
■ •/rob to me the reason why his license was forfeited, which runs as 

follows. Ilia name is.Kais and Talukder of . . . . 

ilj ie p ) of Hie very big landholders of the United Provinces and 
in & confirmed * loyalist, always dancing before the Collector and 
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mmissioner of....so timid and afraid of wearing Kbs 

>jee arise that displeases the officials so ho must wear Christy’s cap. 

Here is what he himself says about the reasons of the forfeiture 
of his license. “ The whole estate is in tho name of my father who 
pays revenue of about Rs. 5,000 to the Government. My father 
18 Buppoaod to be one of the big zamindars of this place, his name 
is*.....as he has practically retired from all worldly cares and 
anxieties, so I am carrying the whole business for the last 6 years, 
and hence the licenses of firearms were in my name, which havo 
been forfeited, and the forfeiture of arms has caused me very great 

inconvenience. I had to shift nay residence from . to ... *. 

permanently, as it was not quite safe at. owing to the dacoities 

aud robberies, though it is not quite safe over here too. I was 
never* taking any part in politics, and why I was a prey of 
3 . l3raaacra tai l shall explain to you in do tail. Tho remote reasons 
? displeasure of the Bureaucrats was that when I was residing 

\ n \ .*; a few Congress Voluntoers came for subscriptions, and 

also paid a sum, but that waa not the immediate cause of displeasure, 

was serving as a Punch in the Tehsil of.and I was called 

upon by the Collector to resign my seat from there which as a 
gentleman I could not do so, as 1. bad giveu my word that I will 
serve as a Punch for a month. This waa the immediate cause ot 
30 displeasure and he said “ if you do Dot resign your seat from 
10 vilia ge punchayat I shall forfeit your arms” and on my refusal t he 
were forfeited. I was under tho impression that punchay-'ta 
at Iaa8t w ere no cause of displeasure to the Government, and 
ou he other hand they were encouraged.” 


Ty Mother letter gives quite a different method adopted • a 
uct Magistrate, which runs as follows ; 

i. , ^ have also a stubborn grievance against the license regulations 
^1 tea seem to exist only in name. We are told that the reform 
^ a d *^ ven kh 0 honourable zamindars an opportunity to apply 
^ ileuses for firearms such as rifles, revolvers, etc.* but wo 
^-vo fully experienced the Reform Scheme to be dead letter. 

j g a ^. ff u °te instance. I am a big landholder of.my f her 

I an p 1 ?? a con8 *derable Government revenue of Rs. 8,000. When 
dinno 19 ^ f c or h : cense of a rifle in the Collectorate, he Colloctoi 
j an 36(3 0 ^0 case to the Deputy Collector, and 1 waa called and 

contriT r0 ’ bef ° re him and ho tol<J me that if 1 gave Rfi * 200 ** * 
aonliA | U V 0n to a Government fund I could be given the i vnse 
n, ^ V\ r ‘ * plainly told him that I had already contribiu^ a 
wattor 61 * 0 v. ° a :nunt a? *d that this has no concern with the proveni 
* w ««reupon he «»id that if I were not ready to comply with 
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^der, I should not insist for tho said license. Dismayed^ 
itterod I left tho court. Such moasures I say can never compel 
us to co-operate. A cousin of the above writer also writes, “My case 
is a bit different because I have not been refused the license of a postal 
which I require, but I have every reason to preconclude that if i were 
to apply for it I should have been flatly refused. This statement of 
mine is not without foundation and validity, because my cousin who 
applied for the license of a rifle was not given the license ho asked 
for. We are one of the greatest zamindars of our district, our family 
is paying Government revenue of Rs. 8,000 (tho whole family jointly 
paying Rs. 25,000 Government revonue) and myself exclusively 
paying Rs. 2,000. We really regret that being supporters of British 
Raj we aro not so much trusted as to allow us to keep fire-arms. 
These measures instead of creating amicable relations with the 
Government bring about the greatest breach of faith in connection 
with the landholders. 

“The above are a few of the typical cases I have selected, aud 
I would only like to give one more letter from a person holding a 
responsible Government post in judicial lino which will show how 
the other party thinks of the present arms rules. The letter runs 
as follows :— 

“As for the Arms Rules, in my opinion, either tho exemptions 
should be totally abolished or Gazetted Officers of 1st class must bo 
exempted. You can well imagine the anomaly that a common man 
who has been hanging at the coat tails of a District Magistrate and 
thus becomes a Khan Bahadur prior to 1920 is exempted whilst a 
Sub-judge who is entrusted with the decision of the Rais cases of the 

value of crorea is not.In ray opinion if enquiry is at all necessary 

it must bo entrusted to a District Committee comprising of officials 
and non-officials and their decision should be binding.” 

“Before I finish quoting examples, let me quote one more recent 
amusing example of the decision of a queer Di trict Magistrate. A 
leading practising Vakil in a District recently applied for a license 
of a Double Barrel Breach Loading shot gun, and the license was 
duly granted with the following note on the application. 

“I have seen the gentleman, who seems very uncertain whether 
he is an enemy of the established Govt, or not.” Curiously one 
would like to know from the District Magistrate whether he himself 
is “ the enemy of the established Government or not■” because by 
forfeiting the license of such a respectable gentleman has he not 
sown the seed of hatred and discontent with the established Govern¬ 
ment ? 

“There is one more and the last example of the misuse of 
the Art;3 Aot by a District Magistrate which I would like to show, 
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Relieve tho9o examples to bo enough to throw some ligTTfc 
Jo actual working of the Arms Act. A few months ago at 
Kasbiporo the shopkeepers observed hartal ou a particular day, 
the District Magistrate got enraged and issued an order for the 
forfeiture of the Arms of some of these shopkeepers who observed 
hartal, and the order of the District Magistrate with tho reply 
of tho abopkoeers runs as follows : 


§L 


District Magistrate’s Order. 

On 13th April 1922, a Hartal was observed at Kashipur in 
pursuance of the non-co-operation movement. A number o. those 
™ ho dosed their shops on that day are in possession of arms license. 
Some of those have apologised. Others have not. The names of 
tho latter are given below. 

By observing Hartal these persons showed their sympathy with 
0 non-co-operation movement, and also showed themselves unde¬ 
serving of holding arras licenses granted by the Government. 

I therefore hereby suspend tho licenses of the persons named 
clow and a notice will be served on each of them accordingly to 
eposit his weapons in the police station forthwith. 

If within one mouth oi service of the notice the licensee files a 
Petition in my court expressing his regret and assuring me of his 
non-sympathy with tho uon-coperation movement, the weapon will be 
restored. Otherwise the licence will he cancelled on the expiry of 
°ne month. 

(1) Bala Sukhdeb Prasad Khatri, Honorary Magistrate, 
v.is iipur ; (2) Lala Raghbir Saran Khatri, Kashipur ; (3) Lala Kunj 
f 11 Bak son of Lala Sukhdeo Prasad, Kashipur; (4) Lala Bnj 
P < “£katri, cousin of Lala Sukh deo Prasad; (5) Lala Puran 
eu w Khatri ; (6) Lala Shiv Lai Khatri ; (7) Lala Ganga Prasad ; 
Kh f-? BJhheda Lai Khatri ; (9) Lala Sbyam Saran liar Surao 
i I {i \ Bala Sudama Lai Raghbir Saran; (il) Lala Shiva 
cl * lil 1 > (12) Lala Huzari Lai Vaiah ; (13) Chauboy Amaruath, 
lman » M-tinicipal Board, Kashipur” 

The Reply. 

T0 T HV deputy commissioner, nainitjl. 

oir, 

us hav n H° 01J3 ^' ari09 your dated 7th June 1022, some of 

others° ?P (, sited our weapons in the police station, Kashipur and 
As Sheikh Abdul Wahid, a local licensed dealer in arms, 

have ii ^ J aw both the courses are open to us, those of us who 
0 eri latter have done so in the hop that it will facilitate 
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’^oiKposal of these arms and enable us to realise a part of t 
ties in case you aro not pleased to rescind the abovo mentioned 
order. 

“ 2 . Under resolution No. 2125 C. of the Govt, of India, Homo 
Dept, dated the 21st March 1919, payment of not less than Its. 1,000 
per annum as land revenue, or payment of an income-tax of not less 
than Rs. 3,000 for a period of three years, as well as under the United 
Provinces Govt. Resolution No. 5572-X-844, dated 10 th !Nov. x919, 
payment of the above sums as land revenue or income-tax, lcspectivo- 
ly, or being an Honorary Magistrate, etc., is to be regarded as a 
sufficient qualification for entitling a persou to obtain licenses for 
tho possession of firearms, including rifles, smooth bores, etc. In 
accordance with these statutory rules every ono of us is duly quali¬ 
fied and entitled to a licence and some of us are possessed of more 
than one qualification. 

“ 3 , The law for the suspension and cancellation of licences is 
clearly laid down in the Arms Act Under section 11 a liconseo is 
liable to be suspended or cancelled only if the licensoe is convicted 
of 3 ,ii offence against the Arms Act or the Rules or if it be necessary 
io do so for the security of the public peace. None of us has been 
so far convicted of such an offence, nor has it been alleged by any- 
body and it is not Btated or even suggested in your order that it is 
necessary to suspend or cancel our licences with a view to preserve 
public peace. So we venture to submit that your order is quite 

illegal and “ultra vires.” We have, jointly as well as severally, a 

profound concern in the maintenance of public peace. Even if wo 
were unmindful of the public weal, our own self-interest as well as 
rdf-regarding instinot would coustrain us to discountenance every¬ 
thing that may tend to disturb the public peace even remotely or 

indirectly. We cannot help stating that we have a distinct stako 
in the land as each one of us is connected either with a zaraindari 
or with a docent business concern, or with both, and as such wo 
have everything to lose and nothing to gain by any breach of tho 
public peace at any time. We bef; leave to submit that tho clos¬ 
et tho shopB on the 13th of April IsBt—whether ail of u , did so or 
j ot, and though some of U 3 namely, Lala Chedalal, Lala Brijikishoro* 
o' id Lala Sukhdob Prasad have no shops in any bazar and Lala 
Iiazarilal none in Kasbipur, so that it was not possible for them to 
•lose any—has no bearing in the matter of our licences and the 
suspension thereof on this account is not warranted by the law o 
the land, 

“4 As a condition precedent to the restoration of the weapon* 
you w#ut an amrauce of non-sympathy with the non-cooperation 
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from oaoh of us. Wo nro at a loss to understand the f 
n^of thcBO words. As wo have stated above, we have to come 
in contact occasionally, if not frequently, with P u 10 “ , ' 

various purposes such a9 the determination or payn^ 
revenue or income-tax or for purposes of irriG- 10n 9 0 ' 

and in connection with proceedings in courts, an ? . v f 

very fact of our being in possession of the license w sign Scant 
enough. Besides we are rendering public sei v ices, iow c 
they may be, in various other spheres, fi. £•» ln 0 m *n 

in the furtherance of the co operatJve credit movement, n the 

management and maintenance of aided h*g , 

town, and one of u<», Lala Sukhdov Prasad, is a so an 
Magistrate. Under these circumstances it would no • J? . * 
nont to enquire what we are required to un er J 

in an assurance of non-sympathy with the non-co-ope a ^ 

ment. Unify among all races and orders,^ up i 10 

depressed classes, encouragement of cottage industries an* in 
manufacture of cloth, revival of the purity and deve opm 
individual and national sense of eelf-respect, and above all he 
realisation of the paramount necessity of the main on 
public peace and order under all possible conditions an , 

tanoes and an immutable determination to adhere _ , 

principles and to cultivate feelings of personal amity L " n \ to \ 

among individuals are and by far the main plauk* in . , • 

poranoou8 non-co operation platform. Are wo requiret 
a counter direction and to turn over stifT backs agam« y 
conducive to the piogroas of the State 1 Further, is any o ies> 
activities prohibited by law and if not, is one to be deprived ol fiis 
legal right, and privileges because of bis legitimate actions and 
lawful actions if he cannot succeed in persuading his conscience to 
accept the executive view of the matter or to disregard its counsel < 


“5. There is a still grave aspect of the question, and wo can 
only hope that it did not strike you at the time you passed tho 

preliminary order suspending our liconsos. As was well ki own to 

your predecessor in offico, Kashipi sub-division ana itc vicinity is 
infested with daooits as well as wile nimaln and their ravages have 

rendered serious havoc_villages ha been deserted, land has gone 

waste and population is steadily d indling—daeoities have never 
been scarce in these parte while duri g the last two or three yearn 
arson, pillage, assassination and inhuman outrages have been the 
order of tho dav and a reign of terror has been supreme for a con¬ 
siderable period, as even one havi ng no local knowledge can easily 
gather from the Sub-divisional Magistrate's judgment in a iv. out 
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Ji\ vs, Urnrao Singh of May 1922) and the report of the 
administration in these provinces just published also bears 
testimony to this. ‘ Agriculture in the Naini Tal tarai was 
hampered by the prevalence of dacoity, and the Commissioner 
remarks that dacoity was disastrous and the police wero helpless* 
(‘ vide” paragraph 60 of the report). It is reported that a public- 
spirited citizen offered to lead the police in March last to the dacoits* 
camp in the neighbourhood of Kashipur town and in response to 
this the Superintendent of police did proceed to Kashipur 
and reached the railway station with a force of about a 

hundred strong one evening hut. he retraced hia steps 

and returned hack to his headquarters with his parry by the 
next train. Presumably he did this out of regard for public 
interests, and you will see from this bow very irksome is our 
position, specially as some of us have already received threaten¬ 
ing letters purporting to have been written to us by the members 
of the gang. In a case in which a person was convicted for being 
in possession of a pistol without a license at Kashipur, the High 
Court held in revision that a serious view should not he taken of 
the matter as the applicant was living in a part of the province 
where dacoities had been fairly numerous of late years, and there 
was a ‘presumption that any person found in possession of such a 
weapon had obtained it for the purpose of self-protection* (Revision 
No. 680 of 1918), 

‘‘Under tbcjBe circumstances we beg leave to submit that posses¬ 
sion of such weapons as we have surrendered in obodieneo to your 
orders is absolutely essential for purposes of self-defence for persons 
of our status, and we hope that on reconsideration you will 
he pleased to cancel your orders under referonce so that our 
arms may be restored to us ” 

“It is unfortunate indeed that some time the zamindars and 
other respectable people are deprived of the right of possessing 
fire-arms by license, while Anglo- Indians of the position of a railway- 
guard are being granted license evon for revolvers. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, whose vision is T nainly broador than most of the 
District Magistrates, may not >erhaps like them be so narrow¬ 
minded, hut thoir impetuousity ! a no limit. Let us, therefore, put 
a brake upon their rashness a; 1 local prejudices by an express 
provision of the Act. 

“The present Arras Act ^eqmires or it ia at least a practice 
id some of the districts tabling or send the arras, after having 
bought it to the collectorate to havo the number of the arms 
endorsed on th< licence, and I know a good many instances of a fe'? 
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'Apdievery case, he says, “We do noc want the White man to be our 
perpetual ruler, our perpetual trustee, our perpetual guardian. We 
nav 6 had enough of this everlasting trust. We extend to the White 
and I speak with absolute truth and sincerity, the hands of 
fellowship and good comradeship, but I do re 3 erit, and as long as 
^hore is the last breath of life left in me I shall continue to resent, 
the . perpetual domination of the Civil Service or any other 
service.” 

t * 10 Principle is accepted by the Government and faithfully 
accepted and anted upon by the District Magistrates any improvement 
upon the present arms rules will be a farce. I cannot emphasise upon 
. 18 p ° ni ^. to ° much. The entitled class should never be debarred 
■ rom holding the license except on the only ground of moral turpi- 
Q / * must, however, make it clear that I do not regard any 
V e T,° D tbe part °* an Indian to criticise the policy of the 
o icial of the Government, or any desire on his part expressed in 
wrnda or act to bring about a fundamental change in tho policy of 
he Government, as amounting to moral turpitude. 

I ho District Magistrates must not allow themselves to be 
carried away by what they hear from the police or those unfortunate 
1 °* unofficial people who are called the flatterers, official favour- 

and job hunters and sycophants, who, as a matter of 
ac 5 . V0 taken ou themselves the duty to always misrepresent the 

rue spirit and condition of the country and the individuals, simply 
o satisfy their personal aggrandizements, and those unfortunate 
o icia a who are misled by this class of people, not ouly bury 
eir own reputation and position but that of the Government too 
a WI ' ^hom. They should ahv ya coolly form their own opinion, 
I Wlt louti tbe least fear of contr dictiou I can say that this class 
o people—who are never considered auybody in public eye, who 
^ ays mis ^ 0 ad tbe officials and henoe the Government—are unfortu- 
UB^ly the ohief and the only root cause of all the present discontent 
^nation i n the country. All personal considerations would 

theGov^rnme^t 8 ° f ]U8tice aud fairplay aud hliog a bad name to 

p due respect to the President of the Arms Rules Reviftfn* 

Umm ltt j may say tfaat t donot f0P amoment acce 0 p V 8 ;S« 
nr!L * nt8 tlmB P uc forward before the witnesses, that the 
«nnk C6 °. 00 many arma ^ rove dangerous to the public on 
fil } occ as!ODs as the Arrah or K itarpore riots I wonder why no 

t! ;]A n °« 8 6V€r place or have ev<>r fcakeu P laC0 in any of tho 
' an btate 8 , although .hb use of arms there is almost freer than 

n ish ln dia. It entirely depends, if I may say so, on the 
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leramenfc of the people and the way in which delicate situations 
are handled by the Government. In the Indian States, there is no 
such things as quarrels between the Hindus and the Mussalmans, 
probably because their rulers do not seem to have yet adopted the 
unwise policy of “divide and rule.” 

If I remember aright, the Committee had decided that the 
powers of fixing the number of licenses in any district, in the case 
of necessity, should still remain with the local Governments. May I 
just say a few words about this—and finish this minute of dissent 
with the hope that these new rules will be dealt with in a new and 
a broader vision ? 1 do not think there is any barm if the local 

Governments be given such powers, but, before limiting or reducing 
the number of licenses in any particular district, l hope the local 
Government will kindly announce through their local gazettes — at 
least a m onth before — the name with the date of the district where 
this new order is to be enforced, and also the reasons for doing so, 
with the opinion, if possible, of some of the responsible men of the 
district, concerned. Then and then alone should the local Govern¬ 
ments be empowered to emforep this order. 

MD. FA1YAZ KHAN. 

18th October 1922, 
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i he Central Stores Department 

• , ) ' ie Central Stores Department of the Government of India, initiated 

via a miary ^922 for the purpose of assisting Indian Industrial development, 
va^ carrytug on an almost useless and extravagant existence, and there war. 
rer» aJ d a f L V ’^ es P rea ^ doubt of the bonafides of the Government of India as 
Inch* S ^ ^ r P ro j e8S * on °f anxiety for developing mdegenous industries. The 
Rs 5 a . p ® Committee recommended a reduction from nearly Rs. 4 lakhs to 
hov UK *\ S *° r ex P- n8es °1 this Department. The Government of India, 
© '-ever disregarded this retrenchment and planned for a further expansion 
r* a ciivities of the department, in justification of which the following 
ine thl U p lqUe 7 as i8suec ^ on May 14th 1923. [For previous history regard- 
1 A p i oil? Stores Department and the Rules made for its guidance, see 
1922 - Vol U p 748 et seq.] 

I ho Government of India have definitely made up their mind 
concerning the future of the Central Stores Department which was 
cons itufced last year for the purpose of assisting the industrial 
f ovelopmenfc of India by utilizing to the utmost possible extent tho 
resources of the country for supplying the requirements of public 
? ervlce in respect of stores and materials. The Department camo 
into existence in January 1922 as tho result of the acceptance of 
p 0 ^commendations of the Industrial Commission and the Stores 
i nrciaso Committee, but owing to general financial stringency 

6 C01 dral exchequer during tbe year, its expansion, which was 
up 01 ri 11 l ^ e ca ^ cu ^ a ted results were to be achieved, was held 
not o ] 0llerat,0n8 limited. The acute financial position had 
futur° n ^ thwarted ' ts activities ever since its inception but its 
the p ^ a8 l’dt into the melting pot by submitting it to roviow by 
rocom ° r °’? c ^ mont Committee. Lord lncbcape and hie colleagues 
Gov imonded th 0 suspension of further expansion till Provincial 
for f e / nmenfc8 Wor ° prepared collectively to utilize the departmont 
i^ain eir ^ n - 8act ^ OI,8 ‘ This view took for gra ted that one of the 
Pur 1 actlv ^ e8 the Central Stores Department was to make 
'vroi 1 'k °* Btorcs f° r local Governments. But this view wns 
hv p . aU8e us a matter of fact the volume of purchases effected 
’"•dheJ' VIDC f '^^ Governments is relatively inconsiderable and tho 
of Indl"' 0 ' thes ° Governments form no part of tho Government 

The vol 8 P a " f ° r tbe COD6litu,ion of thoir Stores Department. 

oj business done for the Central Government in itself 
f kr)i° *7° ex,ianE,0U of the department which the Governmen; 
for erM e8a ^ d as lbo m08t instrument which they possess 

0tlng lb< * development of India’s industrial enterprise, 
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9 Jon is considered financially justified and accordingly 
iof Controller's general scheme of organisation is being submitted 
to the Secretary of Slate for approval. From time to timo in fcbe 
Press and in the Legislatures tho Government’s willingness to fully 
utilise the resources of tho country has been doubted and in support 
of this view the continuance of large orders for stores through the 
High Commissioner in London have been quoted. It is true that 
the markets of Europe are still being resorted to extensively by 
the Government of India for their purpose, but this should not be 
taken aB an indication that the Government are swerving from tho 
path marked out for themselves. The main reason for the con¬ 
tinuance of large purchases abroad is the comparatively slow 
development of industrial life of this country and consequently its 
inability either to supply materials and stores of the descriptions 
ordered through the High Commissioner or to produce them at 
prices and qualities incomparable with those obtainable abroad. 
It mu3t, however, be admitted that to eome extent purchases have 
been made abroad even in caso9 where stores of required quality 
h v/e been obtainable at reasonable prices in India, and although 
Indian markets have been utilised to a largely increasing extent 
for years past it is rightly felt that more extensive purchases could 
have been made in India than have been hitherto the case. But 
this is due to causes which it is proposed to remove by tho opera¬ 
tions of the Stores Department. 

Ae is well-known, purchases in India have been effected 
through the agency of individual departments and officers and the 
reason why these have not resorted to Indian markets to a larger 
extent ba: been due to their lack of knowledge of tho availablo 
sources of supply or the absence of efficient agencies for tho inspec¬ 
tion of stores recognising that the nterests of India demanded 
the constitution of a Stores Department. The Government, of India 
appointed three chief officers, namely, the Chief Controller of Stores, 
the Director of Inspection and the Director of Purchase and Intelli¬ 
gence to work out a scheme for the organisation of the department. 
As loou as a suitable officer was found as Chief Controller tho depart¬ 
ment was brought iuto existence in January 19 ‘"2, and the Govt, 
transferred to it the work of several other organisations. Some 
additional staff was also sanctioned and the Director of Purchase and 
Intelligence, after studying the system of purchase and inspection in 
toroe in the London Stores Department, submitted a report dealing 
with the matter. During the. course of the year the Chief Con 
troller submitted his scheme to the Government for foil organisa 
tioLi of tl department and it is now about to he submitted to 
Hecvjt&ry of State for orders. 
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Although tho activities of the Stores Department had to be 
curtailed for reasons of financial stringency, nevertheless, the Depart¬ 
ment carried out a substantial volume of useful aud remunerative 
work during the past year. It undertook investigation and collec¬ 
tion of information relating to actual and potential sources of supply 
ln f iJ dia and in this way did much to prepare the ground for facili- 
tatmg us future activities. It moreover made extensive purchases 
0 ^ ext ^ 9 6 °°ds in the country amounting to about 160 lakhs, 
t eroby eecuring substantial economies in the expenditure on such 
tores ar, d also diverting to India a considerable volume of business 
wnich had previously gone abroad. The nett cost of the Depart- 
fca king into account charges which had been levied for work 
Per ortned by it for other departments of the State, and for public 
atl! private bodies and individuals, amounted to the comparatively 
ornaU figure of approximately Rs. 54,000 during the year 1922-23. 
^stated above, the recommendation of the Inchcape Committee 
8t( JP ^rther expansion of tho department till the provinces agreed 
0 utilize it has not been accepted. The Government of India not 
° n u ° 0 ^ ^at expansion is financially justified, but also disagree 
fin ^Scstion of the Inchcape Committee that the fee which 
ey have tentatively decided to charge for the services of the 
* tores Department is excessive. The Government are therefore 
ndt^ 01 * 116 ^ 6 x P anf ^ the department as the financial portion per- 
Chr/f p UC ^ are 8U ^ or,z,n 6 employment of the agencies with the 
h,n G ; ^ 0 , 1 ^ollor *8 officer for carrying out work connected with the 
alld dissemination of information relative to indigenous 
ticat SU PP^» examination and preparation of standard speci 

aiJ(J ,on ahfJ for initiation °f work of purchasing engineering stores 
arc far all departments of the Central Government. Stops 

rj Ort ^_ B0 ® e iug taken to fill tho appointment of the Diroctor of Ina- 
w hich has, save for a brief period, remained vacant, and to 


Pection 

recrirn ■“ v> “ save ior a onei punuu, io»u»»tiou c 

are t an AFf,, * 8tant Director of Inspection at Headquarters, They 
mannf ° a)>out to recognise the office of the Superintendent of local 
tlia/i ClUre ® anri the Government Tost House by withdrawing from 
hitho , ‘ ,8 ' ltUfc * 0U ,n8 P°^* on work aa distioct * rom te8t9 »naly?is 

) }y J ° undertaken by it The inspection work hitherto undertaken 
» 3 t f jf ^ u P e rintendent of local manufactures and the Government 
a« C ) ° U?e transferred to an organisation with headquarters 

of fho 0U5 0; ?ded the fnepoction Circle, which will fortu the nuclous 
inspection l )rann h of tho Indian Stores Department under the 


Director of Inspection, 

1 Manufactures and the Government TVst Hops© will bo 


The office of the Superintend 
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to carry out in the laboratory of the test house tests and 


confined ^ -- —.-- ., , 

analysis of materials and other work incidental tboroto. further 
development of the department’s activities would be undertaken as 
tho financial situation permits. Efficient inspection agencies in 
different manufacturing centres are of vital importance and further 
expansion will aim at providing these agencies. 

It will thus be seen that the Government of India have no 
intention whatever of departing in the smallest degree from their 
expressed policy of utilising the resources of the country to the 
greatest extent possible for supply of their requirements and that 
they intend to make as rapid a progress in the direction indicate.!. 
It is to be hoped that, when the Stores Department is further de¬ 
veloped and the manufacturing industries of India become more 
fully developed, it will be possible to transfer a considerable portion 
of tho central purchase work to India, thereby reducing the London 
Stores Department, but it is evident that until a stores department 
in Iudia expanded, an organisation of the kind maintained under 
the High Commissioner in London must of necessity exist. 
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Railway Risk-Notes Committee. 

The report of the Committee which was appointed last year 
consider the grave discontent among3t traders for the 
unsatisfactory way in which goods are handled by Railways 
ana ^ or the revision of the Railway Risk Notes was published 
7th October 1922. The personnel of the Committee was 
Seshagiri Iyer (Chairman) Messrs. Subrahmanjram, 
Ramji, A. M. Clark and C. V. Bliss (members) The 
*sport was unanimous. 


The Committee s^y: “our recommendations are nee warily in the 
nature of a compromise ” between ? bo views ctf the Railways and the 
traders, as their views are “ to a great extent irreconcilable.” Risk-notes 
& B- have always been the chief cause cf contention and litigath n 
i he risk notes at present in force are ten out of which altera- 
^ onB in five, viz, ABU (t and D are suggested by the Committee. 
« r ! e °hango common to all is the substitution of misconduct/ for 
vVll -ul neglect.’ l n briof fcbo recommendations of the Committee ar 
^ case of risk note A it is recommonded that the form should 
un to make the Railways liable for loss, damage, etc, 

Proof that such loss is duo to misconduct on the part of their 
The Committee observes that while it is necessary that 
thel ilwaya 8 h°uld be protected from losses due to Oauac:; outside 
fitaif t° 0utrol » is equally necessary that they should restrain thoir 
c rot5a demanding execution of risk note without justifiable 
ih t In cas o of risk notes BHD and G it is recommended that 
niH f ° rm8 6 hould be so modified that in cases of non-delivery or 
8h< e n R ° eo °ds from consignments properly packed, the Railways 
whh be r0( l ui red to lead evidence *o show how good; wore dealt 
m ?. w hde in their possession or control. Form 8 is also to bo 
dean- • by nvildn S goods clerk to write at the end of the form 
forr^A^ 00 °* Peking with a view to obviate necessity for taking 
m } A conjuuctioa with form B. The operative clo ise in forms 
8j i « as revised by the Committee will read thus : the uudor- 

t/Z/f’ 1,0 in consideration of such lower charge ngre* and utidor- 
> ’ 1 '° h °ld the said Railway administration harmless and free from 
33(a) 
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^jp6n9ibility for any loss, destruction or det erioration of or da 
v o said consignment from any cause whatever except upon proof 
that such loss, destruction, deterioration or damage arose from the 
misconduct of the Railway administration's servants ; provided that 
in the following cases: (4) non-delivery of the whole of ono or 
mor * packages forming part of a consignment properly packed and fully 
addressed, unless such non-delivery is duo to accidents to trains or 
to ft re ; (B) pilferage from packages of merchandise properly packed, 
that U . acked in accordance with instruction laid down in the 
goods tariff, or where there are nc such instructions, protect¬ 
ed otherwise than by paper or other packing readily remov¬ 
able by hand, provided the pilferage is pointed out to the 
servants of the Railway administration on or before deli¬ 
very, the Railway administration shall be required to load 
evidence to show how the consignment was dealt with throughout 
t;ho t’ma it was in its possession or control but, if no circumstances 
from which misconduot can fairly be inferred are disclosed from the 
inability of the Railway administration to account for the non- 
roliv ry or pilferage, the burden of proving such misconduct shall lie 
upon : he consignor.” The Committee hopes that the alterations 
proposed in form B would obviate complaints made that the Rail¬ 
ways refuse to give information showing how a consignment has been 
dealt with while in their hands and that they may result in reducing 
litigation. 

Begirding the question of robbery from running trains, the 
Committee do not consider any special reference to tliia particular 
c » : o' loss la necessary. Under their proposals the Railways would 
b required to load evidence to account for los9 of goods and their 
liability or non-liability would be determined by evidence. Touching 
to ’ question of great difference that, is said to exist between Railway 
ru,k and the owner's risk rales the Committee remarks :—“This matter 
ha- been brought prominently to our notice by many members of the 
trading community by whom it is assorted that the difference is so great 
th*t they have no option in face of competition but to book lower 
rates. On the Railway side it is urged that where special rates are 
,quo | ' f> d acceptadCi of risk by owner is only one of considerations for 
whi"h lower rate is quoted, other considerations being that, goods 
are condoned in large quantities or for long distances, that they are 
loaded and unloaded by sender and consigns, etc. The quest ion is 
undoubtedly one of very great importance but we do not consider 
that :i falls within the terms of our reference and wo, therefore, 
letrah) from expressing any opinion. The question is one for deci* 
hh i by the rates advisory tribunal if and when it corner into 
existence. 
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Railway risk-notks committee 

Note by Mr, Subramanyam 

^ Mr. Subramanyam in a small note, endorsed by Mr. M. Kanrii, 
remarks The time has now came for the good name of the Rail- 
waye, which after al) are public concerns financed and supported by 
-™ent, that fcho obligations of the Railways to the public 
! ou 7 ^ *nade cloarer and much loss illusory than it has hitherto 
^ 0IK ^e common people of this country ti eat the Sail ways au a 
ti° ' ,ar p m ? n ^ °* Government and the odium created by the conduct of 
p 0 Railways towards goods and passengers reflects upon f bo 
I t ' f &8 W °^’ ^kiug things as they are, they are altogether wrong, 
lu V when these risk-note forms are revised we shall have an 
rec tUn * ty .°* C0D6, dering whether the alterations effectuate our 
^ommendalious, My reading of the earlior files on this question 
th * ee l that the present risk-note form has not curried oiv 

of tLn° eir ° cxpresfie( ^ by Sir John Hewett in one of the files. Much 
nf r» ? trou ble with which we are now faced is due to the draftsman 
01 Nsfcnote B. 
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